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February 11th, 1896. 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A,, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Various presents were announced and thanks voted to the 
respective donors. 

The elections of Miss M. E. Verb Gust and Mr. O. F. 
Eicketts were announced. 

The Eev. ,J. 0. Betas, M.A., F.S.A, exhibited a skull which had 
been found at a depth of about 8 feet below the surface, not 
far from the banks of the Eiver Wye, at a point somewhat below 
the city of Hereford, where drainage operations were in progress. 
The other parts of the skeleton had been dispersed by the work- 
men. There were no implements or ornaments recovered. 
There was a doubt whether the spot where the skull was found 
had been covered by the course of the river, three or four 
hundred years ago or so. Dr. Garson said the skull belonged 
to a female : it was of a good type, strongly brachyceplialic, and 
not earlier than the Bronze Age, 

The Eev. -T. 0. Bevan also exhibited a knife which had been 
found on Tuesdav, Jan. 14th last, with eight skeletons, in the 
course of certain fencing operations carried on in the parish of 

VOL. XXVI. ® 
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Alfriston, near Berwick, Sussex. Ho showed, too, a map ot the 
district, with photographs and a sketch plan, together with a 
memorandum from the Eev. J. W. Bey non, \dcar of the parish, 
who had uncovered the find. Two femora and portions of three 
skulls, which had likewise been sent for exhibition, had 
unfortunately miscarried. The remains were unearthed near 
the summit of a hill overlooking tlie village. There were 
seven skeletons in a row, about 4 feet apart, lying E. and W., 
and another, about 21 feet S.E. of the easternmost. They lay 
in the chalk, the mould being about six or eight inches thick, 
the next stratum immediately upon the bodies — locally called 
challice — being a kind of brown mixture, partly soil, partly 
stones, and having no productive powers. In addition, there 
was discovered a small bit of jet or amber, with two holes, 
half drilled through : and a small piece of glass, the upper edge 
being smooth and rounded. The ground thereabouts was tested, 
but no other remains were ascertainable. The find seems clearly 
to he of Saxon origin. Such is the declared opinion of Sir 
John Evans, and of Mr. Eead, Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 


The following papers were read ; — 

'' Discovery of the Stone Age in Somaliland.” By H. W. 
Seton-Kaur, Esq. (See vol. xxv, p. 271.) 

Some Xotes on lliiined Temples in Mashonaland.” By 
Eobef.t M. W. Swan. 


Some XoTEs o/i Ruined Temples iu Mashonaland. 

By Robert Jf. W. Swan. 

[with plates Mil.] 

There are remains of very many temples of the Zimbabwe 
style in Mashonaland and eastern Becliu-ui aland, and in 
describing some whicli I have visited in the past few months 
I will refer to the accompanying maps and plans. 

Numbers I and II are situated in South latitude 22° 39' 42", 
and East longitude 28^ 10' 45" : and about 800 yards from the 
left bunk o! tlie Lotsani river at its coiifiueiice with the Limpopo 
river. These ruins stand on two little knolls of diorite, which 
presents a rongdi broken surface ; and they are about 200 
yards apart. Like Zimbabwe they are built of little blocks of 
granite which are laid in level courses. I was unable to make 
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a plan of both of them, as one was much overgrown by bush, so 
I devoted the few hours at my disposal to making a careful 
plan of No. I. As will be seen from a glance at the plan the 
outer wall consists of a single curve, and this curve is most 
-carefully executed on the outer face of the wall. I found that 
the centre of this cur^'e was at G, and I measured the various 
radii shoum on plan by stretching a measuring tape from G over 
the top of the wall to a plumb line suspended over the outer 
line of the base of the wall. ^Vith the exception of the irregii- 
iarity between a and f, which is due to the rough nature of the 
ground, the curve is extremely accurately executed. Tlie 
radius of tlie curve measures 54 feet, being 10 cubits x tt, 
w^hich is equal to the circumference of tlie great tower at 
Zimbabwe, or to the diameter of the circular temple on the 
Lunde river. 

The ends of the wall at e and Fare rounded ami well hnisluMl, 
and there is no evidence that it ever extended ]>eyond these 
points; the extremely rocky nature of the ground behind G 
renders it almost certain that the temple never was a complete 
enclosure. 

I found that I could not orient the temple with the compass 
as the magnetic needle was deflected by some mineral matter in 
the vicinity, so I used a sextant. Situated at g I observed the 
sun set a little to the left of a, and in about a line with the side 
of the doorway. This observation was made on July 9th last, 
and allowing for the sun’s decrease in amplitude, due to its 
decrease in declination since the June solstice, I found that at 
that solstice it would set about 30 minutes of arc south of the 
centre of the doorway. This 30 minutes probably represents 
approximately the decrease in amplitude due to decrease in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic since the time when the temple was built, 
but its exact amount is too uncertain to enable us to found a 
date argument on it. It does, however, seem quite clear that it 
was intended that the line G A should point to the sun setting at 
the solstice, and we have here an indubitable instance of a door- 
way being placed between the centre of a curve and a solstitial 
sunset. It seems also fairly certain that the temple to which 
this doorway belongs was never a complete fiielnsure, and 
consisted mainly of a single curved wall forming a comparatively 
small arc of a circle. 

Tlie position of the doorway at B is not so easily explained. 
It may have been used to observe the setting nf a star, or to 
mark an angle; for the vpnous anules marked liy e, B and F, 
and by the meridian seem to have liad some meaning. 

The second temple was obviously oriented in a similar way to 
the sun setting at the December solstice. The radius of its 
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curve seemed to be 169*3 feet; but, as I have said, I was unable 
to make an accurate plan of it. It seems certain that it also 
was never a complete enclosure. 

Temple No. Ill is situated about 300 yards from the hospital 
in the camp of the Bechu an aland Border Police at MakloutsL 
Like the ]»receding it stands on a little knoll of diorite, from 
which a clear view of the setting sun can be obtained. Here 
shapely blocks of granite have not been obtainable for building, 
and the builders, as in all these temples, have abstained from 
using a single block of hewn stone ; so they have built this 
temple of small blocks of various shapes, and they have not 
been successful in preserving the regularity of the courses of 
masonry. The Makloutsi temple consists of two curves with a 
doorway between them (v. Plan HI.) The ends of these walls 
are broken at B and c, and it is now impossible to say where 
they terminated, but it is fairly certain that tliis temple was 
never a complete enclosure. 

It is impossible to deduce any evidence of solstitial orientation 
from what has yet been recovered of the plan, but it seems 
possible that ihe middle point of the cuiv^e a c, may have been 
aligned betw een the centre D and the sun rising at the northern 
solstice. 

The radius of the curve A B is 34*34 feet, being 20 cubits, 
or twice the diameter of the great tower ; and of a c 27 feet, 

or half the circumference of that tower — 10 cubits x 

Euin No. IV consists of a few remains of Malls on a little 
granite hill near the right bank of the Shashi river, just above 
its confluence with the Semokwe river. It is impossible to 
recover any plan of these walls. 

Buins Nos. Y and VI are situated on two little kopjes among 
the Lipokole hills. They are both well built of little granite 
blocks like Zimbahv^e, but they do not seem to be allied to it in 
plan. Yet they are superior in style to any Kaffir building 
which I have seen. One wall carries a den telle decoration like 
that on the great tower, but it is not oriented to the sun. They 
are composed of a series of walls, generally straight, but some- 
bmes cuived, circling around small, but easily defended hills. 
These walls seem to represent several defensive lines. One wall 
across a little ravine must have been about 15 feet hi<di and 
10 feet thick. 

Euin No. \ II is situated on Zabna hill, from which is obtained 
a clear \ie\\ of the horizon. All that now remains are two 
cur\ed hues ot fallen stone with apparently a doorway between 
lem. I liaQ not leisure to lay bare tlie fo urn I at ions and 
recover the plan, but from the position of the temple, and the 
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apparent nature of its plan, I have no doubt that it is a temple 
of the Zimbabwe people. On this same hill are also remains of 
another temple, and it was doubtless built by the same people. 

No. VIII may be described in the same words as No. VI 1. 
None ofc' these temples ever seem to have been complete en- 
closures. 

No. IX, about three miles east of Semalali. is an interesting 
little temple, although now the walls are only about a foot 
high. It is another instance of two curved walls forming a 
temple. It stands on a little hill with a clear view of the 
horizon, and is built of rather shapeless little blocks. Wlierever 
these temples occur, in positions where it has been impossible to 
get well shaped stones, more care has been taken in following 
the curves, and in this temple the curves are executed with 
great regulaiity, especially the curve c n, where the limit of 
error is not more than li inches, and even this error is wholly 
due to the irregular shapes of the stones. The radius of c d is 

17'17 feet, or 10 cubits, and of n E 27 feet, or 10 cubits x ^ 

The centres A, B, and the doorway are all on the same meridian 
line. The ends of the walls at c and e are undetermined, but 
it seems quite clear that the temple was always open towards 
the north. No evidence remains of an observance of the 
solstices. 

No. X stands about a mile southwards of the last described 
on a flat topped hill known as Linchwe le Koiiio, from which a 
distant view all around the horizon may be obtained. With the 
exception of Zimbabwe, it is the largest temple of the sort which 
I have seen in the country. The greater part of it has been 
built with extreme care of somewhat unpromising materials. 
Stones of several kinds have been used, as bits of trachytic 
lava and altered sandstones. Great care has been taken in 
selecting the stones, and the regularity of the courses is well 
preserved. The three principal curves are all extremely 
accurately made. The curve c D has a radius of «34*o4 feet, or 
20 cubits ; while the curves n M and E H have botli a radius of 
54 feet, or 10 cubits x tt. The wall apparently ended about 
C, and there seems no doubt that the temple was always open 
towards the south. I could find no evidence of solstitial orient- 
ation. 

I excavated two mounds situated about 150 feet to the south 
of the temple. They both yielded gieat quantities of what 
seemed to be wood ash with some partly burnt charcoal, bones 
of animals, fragments of coarse and fine pottery, a fragment of a 
plain ivory bracelet, and several of the little discs of pottery which 
seem to have represented the sun, and which we found in great 
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quantity at Zimbabwe. Tbe fine pottery was made of well ground 
material, was well formed and carefully burnt ; but it was all 
broken in small fragments. 

Xo. XI stands on a rock on the left bank of the Shashi river 
about a mile above Fort Tuli. Most of the building as it now 
stands is obviously of Kaffir workmanship, and the Kaffirs there 
now have a story regarding its origin. But the lower portion 
of the southern wall is certainly of different workmanship from 
the rest, and it is built on a circular curve, having a radius of 
54 feet. A doorway seems to liave been placed between the 
centre of this curve and the sun rising at the Southern Solstice. 

Xo. XII is some ruins near the Ipagi river which have 
suffered so much from rebuilding that it is impossible to make 
any regular plan of them. From some peculiarities in their 
appearance I fancy that here were some temples of the Zimbabwe 
style. 

On many of the little hills along the banks of the Umsingwani 
river are remains of stone walls. Many of these were doubtless 
built bv Kaffirs, and manv are rebuildings of older structures. 

In X os. XIII, XIV and XY we have indubitable evidence 
of the Zimbabwe people s handiwork. In Xo. XIII the walls of 
older temples have been made to form part of the enclosing 
walls of Kaffir strongholds. D E is carefully built on a well 
drawn curve. It has its centre at F and a line from f passing 
midway between i) and E will point to the sun setting at the 
southern solstice. B c is another well built curve with its 
centre at a. The radius of b c is 17T7 feet and of d e 27 feet, 
or equal to the diameter and semi-circumference of the great 

tower respectively : (10 cubits and 10 cubits x 

I revisited the temple on the Lundi river which we saw last 
journey, and in its neighbourhood I found remains of two others. 
This temple is one of the most complete Mdiich I have yet seen 
in this country, and I was glad that I could lind time to make a 
comx>lete ydan of it. It stands on a little knoll about half a 
mile south of the waggon road and 300 yards east of the river. 
Like Zimbabwe it is built of little rectangular, naturally shaped 
blocks of granite which are laid in very regular level courses. 
I nlike Zimbabwe, the corners of the doorways are only slightly 
rounded, and inside the finely built wall is another wall built of 
coarse iinshaj)ely blocks, which are not laid in courses, but which 
are still somewhat carefully put together. From the fact that 
some of the stones of the outer wall rest on the inner wall, it 
seems probable that both walls w*ere built at one time. I care- 
fully measured the circumference of the temple and found it to 
oe 160 feet inches (after deducting 4 inches for the protuber** 
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anceE f) or almost exactly 17*17 feet x ir (10 cubits x tt^). I 
also found that at no point did the foundations of the temple 
diverge more than a few inches from a true circle. 

The protuberance e f resembles one shown at f in Plan X. 
Its curve has a radius of about 8 feet 6 inches. It is carefully 
constructed and is bounded at e and F by vertical lines in the 
masonry. 

In our rough and hastily sketched plan made in April, 
1891, we made the distance between the doorways too great, 
lluriiig our last visit we were able to fix the centre lines of the 
doorways, and to carefully measure the distance between them. 
This distance we found to be 6U feet 8:^ inches (after making 
our deduction for e f), and therefore the angle N V M measures 
128° 51". In tlie latitude of the temple and with the present 
obliquity of the ecliptic the sun’s azimuth when rising at the 
northern solstice is 64^ 48" 30"", so that the angle x p m is 46' 
less than double this angle. AVe look the bearing of the line 
p X very carefully with a good prismatic compass several times 
in both directions and found it to be as nearly as we could 
make it true north and south. It would therefore seem that the 
arc N E M was intended to face the sun when rising at the 
northern solstice, but there is this discrepancy of 46" or about 
4 1 inches of shortness in the arc to account for. But if w’e 
assume a reasonable antiquity for the temple, we wfill ha\e an 
increased obliquity in the ecliptic wdiich will account for this 
23" of difference in the sun’s bearing on the horizon at the 
solstice. We have further evidence of this increased obliquity 
in the temple on the Lotsani river wdiich has been described. 

We made a careful examination of the disposition of the 
ornamentations on this temple, and found that neither the 
herring-bone nor the draught board pattern ever extended 
beyond the doorways. Tlie top of the wall near both doorways 
is somewhat broken, but there is good reason to believe that 
the draught board pattern extended from within a short distance 
of one dooiwvay to within a similar distance of the other, w'hile 
the herring-bone started at the same point as the draught 
board near the northern doorway, and terminated about 18 
indies to the north of E. Here its termination is clearly 
marked. 

I revisited Zimbabw'e and had the pleasure of seeing some of 
the gold beads, gold tacks, and thin sheet gold washed out of the 
surrounding soil. The quantity of gold thus found in the soil 
was surprising. The most interesting o])ject obtained \vas a 
very small fragment of a red pigment on which was a decora- 
tion of the herring-bone kind in gilt ; this w’as so extremely 
finely wmrked that to see all its details one had to use a magni- 
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fying glass. This work can only have been done by people who 
had acquired great skill in goldsmith's work. 

I was sorry to lind the great temple so tilled with a jungle of 
castor oil plants and other quick growing shrubs that it was 
impossible to make any measurements without first clearing the 
ground, and this I had not time to do. I njade an observation 
to determine the bearing of the stone on the hill from the door- 
way of the great temple, and found that the west end of the 
stone bore 9 minutes east of north. Since our last visit Sir 
John Willoughby had made extensive excavations in the great 
temple and on some surrounding mounds, but he had been 
rather unfortunate in his selection of sites for excavation. I 
saw the considerable number of things which he had found, but 
none of them casts any fresh light on the builders, and they 
were all, with unimportant exceptions, duplicates of what we 
had already exhibited. His excavations do abundantly prove 
that there had been many successive periods of building at 
Zimbabwe, and that there is a deep accumulation of d4hris in 
the great temple. 

From what I have said it will be seen that, along the 250 
miles or so of road between the Lotsani and Lundi rivers, I 
have visited about 20 temples, or other remains of the people 
who built Zimbabwe. Quite possibly these are not all the 
remains that still exist along the narrow strip of country which 
I examined ; but admitting that I have seen all within a mile 
on both sides of tlie road, and that the strip of country traversed 
is a fair sample, as regards ruins, of this part of Africa, it is 
evident that the number of ruins of this class in the whole 
countr}^ between the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers must be 
enormous. Besides, these existing remains do not represent all 
the temples which once stood in the country, for all over it one 
finds walls which are almost reduced to shapeless heaps of stones, 
but which occur in positions which Kaffirs would not seek to 
fortify, and where they would not care to build their huts, and 
many of these heaps of stones probably once formed temples of 
the Zim])abwe people. The great number of buildings of this 
sort which must once have existed in the country would indicate 
a numerous population of the builders, and the great extent of 
country over which they spread themselves would argue a pro- 
longed residence. 

The great number of the buildings is borne out by what I 
have seen in other parts of the country, and in some short 
excursions which I have made around Salisbury, I have seen 
the foundations of many more temples. Between here and 
Hartley Hills I found remains of two buildings, but I had 
nothing v/ith me to enable me to make a plan of them. On a 
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little ridge about 20 miles KKE. of Salisbury, I also found 
some walls, and on a level space near the ridge the foundation 
of a circular enclosure with apparently two doorways. The 
circle seemed very true, but I had no instruments with which to 
measure it accurately. I paced its diameter and found it to be, 
as nearly as I could judge, the same as that of the temple on the 
Lundi river. 

On Mount Hampden are many remains of stone walls and 
also signs of Kaffir habitation. I measured one complete circle 
and found its radius to be 20 cubits, or equal to that of curve A B 
on Plan III, or CD on Plan X. On some little hills about a mile 
from the left bank of the Gwiwi river, and on the road to the 
Mazoe river, I found remains of five temples, and those which I 
had time to measure fitted into our system. The ridge which 
forms the crown of the watershed between Salisbury and the 
Gwiwi river is an excellent position for observing the sun 
rising and setting on a distant horizon, and here these temples 
had existed in great numbers. I counted ten in a walk of about 
a mile, and some which I measured were built on the Zimbabwe 
plan. One circle had exactly the diameter of the great tower. 
All of them, however, require to be disencumbered of ddhris 
before accurate ami complete plans can be made, and I was not 
able to undertake this work. Some showed evidence of solstitial 
orientation, and some did not. Xear the Jesuit Station, which 
is a mile and a half from here, I also found remains of many 
temples. I measured three, and tliey all corresponded in mea- 
surement to other work of the Zimbabwe people. On a hill 
farther on I found four temples of the same sort, and one little 
crescent of rough stones carefully oriented to the sun rising at 
the northern solstice. In fact these temples are so numerous 
in this part of the country that one might safely undertake to 
find a hundred of them within ten miles of Salisbury. 

To a casual observer the supposition that the Kaffirs had built 
all these temples might seem probable enougli, and the appear- 
ance of man}' of the ruins at present would give colour to such 
a supposition, for ths foundations of many of the temples are 
under walls of Kaffir building. These walls are extremely 
roughly built and only roughly follow the lines of the curves, 
but the original plan can generally be recovered by removing 
the Kaffir superstructure. What has happened is this. The 
Kaffirs are continually shifting the positions of their towns, and 
where tliey settle on a spot where there are remains of walls 
they pile up the fallen stones in order to form an enclosure 
which may serve them as a cattle pen or for other purpose. In 
parts of the country where the Kaffirs do not live the nature of 
the ruins is at once more obvious, and it is much easier to make 
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plans of the temples. Enins I to X are in this condition. I 
do not fancy that anyone will affirm that any of the tribes now 
Ihing anywhere near Mashonaland can ever have had even the 
small knowledge of geometry and astronomy winch was necessary 
to the planning of these temples. But besides the method of 
their plans, the positions which they occupy is a preliminary 
guide as to whether any ruin may be Kaffir or not; for these 
buildings almost iiivarialdy command a view of the sun either 
rising or setting on a fairly distant horizon. The sites of Kaffir 
towns are alv'ays clujsen, not for observing the sun, but with 
regard to their proximity to water, or good land, or for defensive 
]>iirposes. The^e conditions the Zimbabwe builders disregard. 
They prefer to build on little gently sloping knolls which are 
hardly more easily defended tlian a position on the plain itself, 
and sometimes they build in very arid parts of the country 
where it is almost imj»ossih]e to obtain water, as is witnessed by 
many ot the temples between Makioutsie and Till:. 

I have throughout tijis pa],)er used the word teni[)le in a some- 
what wide sense, and many of these buildings which consist of 
only a comi^aratively short arc of a circle can hardly be called 
temples in the ordinary meaning of the word. Many of them 
possibly had a resident body of priests attached to them, and 
may have been meeting places for the community ivliicli took 
part in the perfoiniance of religi<nis ceremonies, hut many others 
such as the oriented crescent ivhieh I mentioned, sltould rather 
be regarded as siiujdy leligious symbols of reverence erected by 
solar and phallic worshippers. 

The diffidence in form of the temples in this part of Mashona* 
land, and of the southern temples near the Limpopo river, is 
worthy of notice. It is evident from eight of the temples which 
I examined that the prevailing southern type is a single wall 
built on one or more curves, but not forming a complete enclo- 
sure : wheieas the northern temples are generally if not always 
complete enclosures, formed often of one curve. This would 
seem to slujw a slight diherence in the cult, and the diffi'erence in 
cult may have indicated a diffi'erence in the principal industry of 
the people. Certainly tliere is a wide difference in the soil and 
geological lormation of the two districts, for here the country is 
fairly fertile and is auriferous : but the country between 
Maklontsi and Tuli is certainly not fdtile and has not yet been 
proved to be auriferous. If there was ever any doubt certainly 
recent uiscoveries at Zimbabwe seem to prove that its builders 
came there for gold, and yet we find temples of the same style 
in a country ivhere there seems to be no gold. The only sug- 
gestion I can offer is that they went to the latter country for 
precious stones. The country there is generally composed of 
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freestone, traversed by trap dykes, and in the altered freestone 
occur crystallized quartz minerals of many kinds, and sometimes 
these are of considerable beauty. Many of the precious stones 
mentioned in the book of Revelations are found there. 

I must protest against the supposition that these temples are 
of Phcenician origin, for certainly both in their plans and 
masonry they are quite unlike anything which we know of that 
is Phcenician. If the temples at Hagiar Kim and the Xuraghs 
of Sardinia have any connection with Zimbabwe, they are rather 
ignorantly constructed copies of the Zimbabwe style than the 
original type of that style. The Phcenicians attached to Pharaoh 
Necho’s expedition may have admired Zimbabwe and tried to 
copy the style. I trust that Mr. Bent during his present visit 
to the Hadramaut may find buildings of the Zimbabwe type 
there, and so settle the cpiestion of the origin of the builders of 
these temples. 

Sal ish u ry, Maslionala nd, 

December, 1803. 

Postscript . — Since making the above notes about three 
years ago, I have travelled much in Mashoiialand and seen the 
remains of many other edifices of the Zimhabwe class. Most of 
these, however, were not of any considerable size. The fact 
that these ruins exist in such great nuiiihers in that country, 
and that generally they are of small dimensions and often seem 
never to have been complete enclosures, indicate strongly that 
they were not temples in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
but simply religious symbols, analogous in their purpose to our 
crosses and wayside shrines, and that they were erected not as 
places of assembly for worship, hut merely to betoken reverence 
to the objects of worship. This reverence is shown by the 
solstitial orientation of plain or decorated arcs of circles, or of 
doorways, and it also seems to have been expressed by the 
geometrical construction of the plans of the edifices. There is 
ample evidence in other records of ancient furms of worship to 
show that religious sentiment was frequently expressed by the 
orientation of religious edifices, and the less modem of some of 
our own churches illustrate this. That geometrical construction 
was also a feature of religious buildings is shown by some 
edifices in other countries, and the manner in which it was used 
by at least one race is clearly set forth in tlie ancient Brali- 
minical Sulvasutra^. 

Regarding the geometrical construction of the Mashoiialand 
ruins, I would refer to what I have written in a chapter of Mr. 
Bent's “ Ruined Cities of Mashoiialand,” without reference to 
which the above notes will not be altogether intelligible. The 
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measurements of the ruins on wliich much of what I said there 
was based, have been amply confirmed by the measurements of 
many ruins which I have made since that book was written, 
and most of these measxirements are given in the above notes. 
The plans of temples which I have drawn from these measure- 
ments seem to show that one of the main features in their geome- 
trical construction was the determination of the lengths of the 
radii of the curves, and that the factors which determined these 
lengths were the ten cubit measure (or simple multiples of it), 
and the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
Had there been only a small number of examples of the 
apparent use of radii measured by these factors, the above 
assumption might be doubtful, and it might be supposed that 
the wdrole thing was a coincidence ; but because the evidences of 
this construction are so numerous, it seems that there is hardly 
a possibility of error in the conclusion that the builders of the 
ancient Mashonaland temples had constructed the plans of their 
buildings in the manner supposed. It might also be assumed 
that because I have had a very large number of ruins from 
which to select, that those may have been rejected as of 
Kafiir origin, which did not agree with the above theory of 
construction. But against this assumption it should be noted 
that most of the ruins from which the measurements on which 
the theory rests have been obtained, show other features beside 
the geometrical construction such as oriented arcs and doorways, 
which clearly distinguish these ruins from Kaffir work, and 
connect them with the Zimbabwe builders. 

Glasgow, 2nd Mag, 1896. 

Mr. Lfavis hoped that, as the subject was of great and far- 
reaching importance, the Author would give them the fullest 
evidence in his possession as to the use of the structures lie had 
described as temples. At first sight only one of the diagrams 
shown came up to anything like the ordinary idea of a temple, 
the others being mostly mere curved walls facing certain points. 
The evidence derived from so many facing in the same direction 
was of course very strong, but the great number of them in a 
small space might Vie held to be an objection to their use as 
temples. Exception had been taken on that ground to the use 
of the Aberdeenshire circles as temples, these latter were no 
doubt primarily sepulchral, but there was a very old and strong 
local tradition concerning them that they had also been places 
of heathen worship. He would be glad to know whether there 
was any evidence of burial in connection with any of the 
remains described by Mr. Swan. He understood that most of 
them faced not the rising but the setting sun. The most com- 
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plete appeared to Lave an opening to the north, which might be 
a survival of pole-star worship transplanted to the southern 
hemisphere (where it would be useless, like many other 
survivals) by a race going from the north. Many of the British 
circles had a well-marked reference to the north. The Great 
Zimbabwe appeared to him to present a considerable resem- 
blance in plan to Hagiar Kim in Malta, where Dr. Inman had 
found evidence of phallic and solar worship (detailed in “ Aiithro- 
pologia '*), but such similarity as there was might be due rather 
to a similarity of thought and civilisation than to a community 
of origin. 


March IOtu, 1896. 

E. W. Brabook, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Various presents were announced and thanks voted to the 
respective donors. 

The elections of Messrs. C. J. Pkaetorius and Egbert 
Elliott were announced. 

Col. E. G. Woobthorpe gave an account, illustrated by 
specimens and with the optical lantern, of the Shans and the 
Hill Tribes of the States on the Mekong. 


Some Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on 
the Mekong. By Col. E. G. Woobthorpe, C.B., E.E. 

[with plate IV,] 

I CANNOT, in this paper, introduce you to any hitherto entirely 
unknown peoples or countries. Many well known travellers 
and writers have been to this part of Iiido- China, and have 
described the people they found there. I need only mention 
such great names as Gamier, Pa vie, Lefevre, Poutalis, Prince 
Henri d’Orleaus, Otto Ehlers, J. G. Scott, Lord Lamington, 
Captain G. J. Younghusband, &c., to sho^v in what distin- 
guished footsteps I tread. Still this corner of the world is not 
so generally known as it deserves to be, not only because 
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England and France have now become limitrophes there, but 
also because of the worxderful congeries of wild tribes, diftering 
from each other completely, in maimers, customs, and language, 
who make up the mass of the population of these hills. No- 
where else, perhaps, can be found such a variety of tribes, such 
a mixture ot languages. 

The Shan States under British protection form the eastern- 
most portion of our Burmese possessions^, and may be said to lie 
approximately between the 19th and :^4th parallels of latitude 
and tlie OOtli and 102nd of longitude. They do not, however, 
by any means cover the whole of the area included between 
these parallels, l)Ut, presenting a broad base towards the Ira wadi, 
nari’ow down considerably towards the east, forming a rough 
triangle. To the west lie the great plains of Burma proper, 
traversed by the Ira wadi. To the north and east we have the 
province of Yunaii, with the Chinese Shan districts of Mung 
Lem and Keng Hung immediately on our borders. To the south 
are the Karen Hills and Siam. 

These states present a remarkable variety of natural features. 
The country to the west of the Salween is a series of elevated 
plateaus — great rolling grassy dov\iis separated by deep valleys 
and intersected by lofty parallel ranges, the general direction of 
which is north and south. These ranges, in contrast to the 
yellow downs, are beautifully wooded, and attain to great 
heights, some of the peaks rising to nearly 9,000 feet above sea 
levtd ; the general elevation of the plateaus being from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. Along the valleys flow swift rivers, now through 
dark and narrow gorges, pent between mighty cliffs, now 
through alluvial hollows with terraced rice fields, among which 
they wind with many a curve. To the east of the Salween the 
country is much broken up ; no clearly-defined range of moun- 
tains presents itself, but the eye wanders over a confused sea of 
forest-clad hills and narrow valleys, relieved here and there 
only by small oases till Keng Tung is reached, with its large 
plain, beyond whieh the mountains rise again, range upon 
range, in tangled masses to the IVlekong. East of the Mekong 
similar features pieseiit themselves, flat fertile valleys or 
tenuced u]>lands, lying amid intricate mazes of hills, the 
drainage system of which is the despair of the surveyor. 

A striking feature in the Western Shan States is the Inle 
Lake, on the eastern shores of whicli the military station of Fort 
Stedman stands, lort Stedinaii was also formerly the principal 
civil station fur the Southern Shan States, but the Civil portion 
has been moved to a liealthier site at Taunggyi, some 2,000 feet 
higlier. ami Fort Stedman will probably soon" be abandoned by 
the military also. 
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The Inle Lake is a vast expanse of water, 13 miles long and 
about 4 miles wide at its upper end, but narrowing towards the 
south. It is nowhere very deep, and the bottom is overgrown 
with long and tangled weeds, which rise nearly to the surface. 
The lake dwellings of the Inthas, an amphibious tribe said to 
have been originally brought as slaves from the province of 
Tavoy, rise on piles out of the water in groups near the edge, 
and floating gardens, on which are grown tomatoes, water melons, 
gourds and the pan leaf vine, dot the surface of the lake 
around them. Many large villages are seen on either shore ; 
monasteries and pagodas, built on the extremities of the spurs, 
running into tiie lake, are reflected in its placid depths. 

The method of rowing adopted by the Inthas is peculiar'. 
Men and women are ecjually expert . They stand, one at the 
bow, the other at the stern of the boat. Tire rower holds the 
paddle lightly in one hand to guide it, and balancing himself on 
one leg, he works the paddle with the other by hooking his foot 
round the upper portion of the blade. They complicate matters 
further by frecpiently carrying a spear in the hand not occupied 
with the paddle, with which they transfix any passing fish. 
Their dexterity with both spear and paddle is remarkable, and 
they supply all the bazaars in the neighbourhood with fish. 

Mr. Pilcher tells us that the Shans, or '' Tai ” as they call 
themselves, are the most extensively diffused, and probably the 
most numerous of the lndo> Chinese races. Lapping the 
Burmese round from north-w'est, they are found from the 
borders of Manipur (if the people of that valley have not been 
indeed themselves iiioditied by Shan blood), to the heart of 
Yunan, and from the valley of Assam/ to Bangkok and 
Cambodia : everywhere Buddhists, everywhere to a considerable 
extent civilised, and everywhere speaking the same language, 
with little variation ; a circumstance very remarkable amid the 
infinite variety of tongues that \ve find among the hill tribes in 
the closest proximity of location, and probable kindred through- 
out these regions. This substantial identity oi language appears 
to indicate that the Shans had detained at least their present 
degree of civilisation, and a probability of their having united in 
one polity, before their so wide dispersion and segregation. The 
traditions of the Siamese, as well as of the northern Shans, speak 
of an ancient and great kingdom held by this race in the north 
of the present Burmese Em]>ire. 'Ihe Siamese call themselves 
“ Htai,’' or great Shans. Some fatal want of coherence has 
split the race into a great number of iincouuected principalities, 
and the Kingdom of Siam is now perhaps, the only independent 


^ The Khamptis, mention ».l by Prince Henri d'Orl^ns, are Shans. 
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Shan State in existence ; all the othei‘3 are subject, or tributary 
to Burma, China, or Siam. 

Mr. Scott says the great difficulty about the study of the 
Tai language is that there are at least four different diameters. 
The Western Shans use one very like the Burmese; the Siamese 
have a character of their own, which is very like Pali. The 
Shans called Lli have another character of their own, and to 
the north of Siam the Lao Shans have another. The inhabitants 
of Keng Tung are called ‘‘ Hkon ” (Kheun) ; those of the Hsip 
Hsaung Panna (Keng Hung) and adjoining districts, “Lti.” 
Both, however, answer to the genemi name of “ Tai.’' The 
alphabet of the Western Shans is founded on the Burmese: that 
of the Hkbn and Lii, who use the same, is very complicated, 
and in its main features resembles the Siamese. The spoken 
language of all is the same, though there are great dialectic 
difierences. 

The Western Shans differ somewhat from their eastern neigh- 
bours in dress and architecture. The men’s dress, a short jacket, 
and full tiousers, is generally white, though on festive occasions 
coloured silk and velvet trousers are much worn, and the most 
fashionable shape is that which most nearly approaches a sack 
with holes at the corners for the feet to pass through. The Hkon 
men wear clothes of a similar shape, but either black or dark 
blue in colour. The women wear variegated turbans and striped 
petticoats, made like a sack, open at both ends, and fastened 
over the breasts and under the arms ; a small jacket being worn 
over this. The Lu men wear coats and turbans similar to 
those of the Hkon, but their trousers are dark blue, with strips 
of different colours stitched on round the bottom, the colours 
generally being red, mauve, green and white. 

The women’s dress is very distinctive. The turban is folded 
across the head so as to give it a shape resembling exactly a 
“ tea cosy,*’ the material being black cotton, ornamented at the 
ends with gold thread ; the gold ends are arranged diagonally 
across the front. The jacket is of black, or some bright colour, 
with an edging similar to that worn round the bottom of the 
men’s trousers. It is short, with a stand-up collar, and folds 
across the breast, tying under the right arm. Their skirt is of 
more variegated hue than that of the Hkon women, having a 
broad hem of one colour, generally green, round the bottom. 
Large gilt or silver bossed pins are worn in the hair under the 
puggari. 

Tiiey are cheerful, and generally pleasant-looking people, of 
middle height, and comparatively fair complexion. "^The fairest 
are the Lus, of whom some of the women are decidedly pretty. 

The construction of the liouses on either side of the Salween 
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is much the same, except that in the west they are not raised so 
high above the ground as those in the east, and the latter are 
generally larger and more substantially built. In the Phongyi 
Kyaungs, or monasteries, a great difference is noticeable, those 
in the west following the lines of the Burmese architecture, but 
in the east Chinese influence is very marked. 

The Keng Tung State, embracing most of the country between 
the Salween and the Mekong, is, from its size, population and 
geographical position, the most important, and as its capital 
presents all the features of interest, seen on a smaller scale, in 
all other places of any importance, I shall describe it in detail. 

The plain of Keng Tung is about 10 miles long, and varies in 
width, its average breadth being about five miles. The huge 
spurs from the high ranges on either side break up, as they 
descend into the plain, into gentle undulations. To the north and 
east the plain is perfectly flat and covered with rice fields, 
intersected by irrigation channels ; to the south are gently- 
swelling downs and low grassy hills, swampy hollows lying 
between. The town of Keng Tung covers some undulating 
ground on the western side of, and overlooking the plain. Its walls 
have a perimeter of some five miles. They follow the undula- 
tions of the ground, standing highest above the plains on the 
north, where a pagoda with a curious umbrella-like tree growing 
from its summit forms a striking landmark. The walls, which 
are somewhat ruinous, are crenelated and loopholed, and pro- 
tected generally by a formidable ditch some 25 feet deep, and 
V-shaped — a very difficult object to negotiate at the best of 
times. Where the walls descend to the level of the ])lain3 the 
ditch disappears, but marshes cover this portion. There are 
several arched gateways, protected by brick and earth traverses; 
one to the south gives egress to the road leading to a fine large 
tree called “Execution tree,” where, under its spreading branches, 
executions used to take place on the large market days. The 
prisoners were led through the crowds in the market, and given 
drink at the various liquor booths. A strong escort with 
bamboo ropes kept off the crowd. At the place of execution the 
name of the condemned man and his crime were read out by the 
official in charge of prisons, &c. (a court minister), and the slip 
of bamboo on which they had been written tossed over the 
man's head. He was then made to kneel down, with his arms 
tied tightly at the elbows behind his back, and was decapitated 
with a long knife. The head was not held. This is evidently 
similar to the Chinese method. 

There is very little level ground within the walls of Keng 
Tung, and only the northern and eastern portion of the space 
enclosed is built over ; and even this portion is somewhat over- 
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run with trees. There are several weedy swamps, the largest 
being Nong Tung, or the lake from which the town takes its 
name. The sawbwa's palace stands close by, and is a fine col- 
lection of teak buildings, well and solidly constructed and 
surrounded by a brick wall. There are from 1,500 to 2,000 
houses inside the walls, and these are substantially built, some 
with brick basements, the upper walls of planks or bamboo 
matting, some with the side walls of the upper storey also of 
brick. They are roofed with small well-made tiles, which 
afford protection aj^ainst fire. The monasteries and churches 
are very numerous, and each stands in its walled enclosure. 

As I have said, the difference in style between these and the 
ordinary Burmese, or Western Shan, Phongyi Kyaungs, is very 
striking, and is due, Mr. Scott thinks, to Tartar influence. He 
says, This is particularly noticeable in the massive gateway, 
which immediately suggests the Paifang of China.” The 
resemblance is no doubt due to the fact that the brickwork was 
run up by Chinese or Shan-Ghinese handicraftsmen. There is 
no similarity whatever to the steep-roofed, parti- coloured tiled 
gables of the Bangkok Wats.” The churches are adorned 
witli elaborate carvings, mosaics of coloured and silvered glass, 
and frescoes. Each is built with a nave and two aisles ; rows of 
lofty teak columns, painted red and gilded, support the roof, the 
timbers of which are also very ornate; the ornamentation is 
most elaborate above the high altar with its huge gilded 
figure of Buddha calmly meditating beneath its canopy of cut 
calico, which much resembles lace at a great height. Frequently 
there is an ambulatory behind the altar, and then we find the 
altar with a highly ornate reredos. In front of the altar is a 
table for offerings of flowers, and iron stands for wax tapers ; a 
carved and gilt stand like a crucifix is supported by a wooden 
elephant the arm of the cross carries a beautifully-embroidered 
crimson silk or satin banner, covering napkins used for dusting 
the sacred images. Tall handsome wooden pulpits, carved, 
painted, and decorated with mosaics, are conspicuous objects 
in the^ churches. The priests' apartments in the adjoin- 
ing building are comfortable, the chief priest's being recog- 
nised by the handsome gilt and jewelled chests, in which 
are kept the sacred records ; gay carpets and rugs cover the 
noon Incidents in the life of Buddha, frescoed on the walls, 
are diversified by some advertiser's flaming idea of Her Gracious 
Di Wellington, the latest skirt dancer, or 

i hu May s inimitable coster cartoons, cut from illustrated 
papeis presented l>y the members of our various missions, and 
nmcii prized. The Dean of Keng Tung, whose church is the 
most elaborate. a fine, portly, elderly man, of great presence 
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and unmistakably an ecclesiastical dignitary. He has travelled 
to India and Ceylon. His monastery is very wealthy, and he is 
said to be possessed of personal wealth, contrary to the ordi- 
nances of Buddha. The clergy in the Eastern Shan States are 
generally less orthodox than those in the Western States and 
Burma, who call them Htu or imitation priests,'' and regard 
them much as the priests of the Church of Eome regard priests 
of the Church of England. The eastern Phongyis travel about 
in great state, wear yellow caps, and carry arms. Many allow 
their hair to grow ; some even cultivate moustache and side 
whiskers, and look like the Evangelical clergy. I made many 
friends among the priests and their young scholars while paint- 
ing in the churches. 

Outside the walls of Keng Tung are many large and populous 
villages. To the east of the town, lying under the wall, is a 
large colony of the Shan Chinese. They have been settled there 
for some time, and have a large and handsome church of their 
own. The houses are built of bamboo, and their village is very 
dirty. They keep goats, ducks, hjwls, pigs, and cows. They 
are good gardeners, and we obtained some very good vegetables 
there in the spring. They grow lettuce, cabbage, onions, 
radishes, pumpkins, cucumbers, beans, French beans, peas, yams, 
and several kinds of sweet potatoes. They do a good deal of 
trade, and Mr. Scott considers that they introduced the manu- 
facture of tiles into Keng Tung, and that the pottery — plates, 
cups, bowls, jugs, teapots, spittoons, pagoda ornaments, &c. — 
which are so varied in kind and so cheap in Keng Tung, is 
mainly their work. There are a few shops in Keng Tung in 
which clothes, tinned milk, and matches are sold. The big 
bazaar, or market, is held — as elsewhere in the Shan States — - 
every five days. On three of the other days small bazaars are 
held in different parts of the town. There is no bazaar any- 
wdiere on the fourth day. On the fifth day, the large market- 
place, with its lines of booths and stalls, is thronged with 
enormous crowds of people from the neighbouring villages and 
the surrounding hills. The quantity of goods displayed, and 
their variety, are very great. The vendors are Shon women and 
C’hinese men. The articles on sale include English and Indian 
cotton goods and yarns, Manchester silks, handkerchiefs of the 
most startling patterns, aniline dyes, coloured paper, Japanese 
matches, pocket knives, needles, powder and caps, flowered rugs, 
&c. The butchers, wdio sell beef and pork, and the shoemakers 
are Chinamen. Chinese merchants also sell the huge straw 
hats with oiled silk coverings, wliich are made exclusively for 
the Shan market, raw’ silk, fur coats, iron pots, Chinese pipes 
and padlocks, also quicksilver and rock salt. These merchants 
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arrive in December, and, having disposed of their goods, make a 
trip or tvro to Moulmein, Eangoon, or Mandalay, returning with 
Manchester goods, which they sell off on the way up or in Keng 
Tung, and return home in May laden with cotton. Western 
Shans also come here to trade. They bring das, cutch, and 
piece goods. They usually take back bullocks. There is a 
tendency on the part of some of these traders, principally well- 
to-do Taungthus, to settle down in Keng Tung, their wealth 
recommending them to the favour of the fair ladies of that 
place. Traders from Siam bring raw silk for sale, taking back 
opium from Mong Lem and the Wa States. The sawbwa and 
principal ministers invest their money in opium, which is con- 
sidered the most paying article of trade. The country women 
bring to market excellent cheap oranges, bananas, plums, yams, 
beans, peas, onions, ground and water nuts, pressed water grass 
(to be eaten wdth curry), jaggery, cheap and fairly good tobacco, 
and shamshu. Silks are woven by women of the town, and 
considerable taste and skill are displayed in the patterns and 
blending of colour. Cotton cloths of good design and well 
woven are brought in for sale by the hill tribes. 



The restaurants, where cooked food is sold, are numerous, and 
ocular evidenoe supports the idea that the trade in liquor is a 
large one. Fish, mahsheer, murrel, &c., are caught in the Nam 
Khiin and Namhap, and are kept in little ponds for sale in the 
bazaar. 

The Sawbwa of Keng Tung is assisted in his government of 
the State by sixteen ministers. These do not receive any settled 
salary, but receive a certain proportion of fines, taxes, &c., and 
are often very poor, and the daughter of the ])rinie minister has 
a vegetable stall in the market The state is divided into 
districts, each under a hpaya, or commissioner, with four or five 
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advisers, who are invested with certain magisterial, civil, and 
revenue powers. Some of these hpayas have the power of life 
and death, without reference to the sawbwa. Each district is 
subdivided into village circles under their own headsmen. 

Gambling is universal in the Shan States; and on market 
days respectable-looking men may be seen seated in a booth, 
or some other shelter, selling tickets from little books for the 
lottery of the “ thirty-six animals,"'^ a diagram of which hangs 
behind him to assist the investor in making his choice. In a 
central spot is a tall bamboo, from the top of which dangles a 
small box containing the name of the winning animal for the 
day. This is hauled down at a certain hour, <ind the winners 
declared. Other forms of gambling — odd and even, a rough 
kind of roulette, &c. — are also in full swing. Attempts are 
being made, with some success, in the Shan States, to reduce 
the excessive public gambling, but as the receipts from the 
licenses are very great, and in Keng Tung some are set apart to 
provide pin money for the queen and princesses, the reform 
must not be effected too violently. 

In all fair-sized villages there is at least one doctor, and the 
druggist's stall is conspicuous in all bazaars. The methods of 
the Shan medical man have not been thoroughly investigated 
yet, but very many of their drugs simply appeal to the faith of 
the patient. 

Crimes, theoretically punishable by death, are murder, dacoity, 
theft of valuable property ; but, under ancient custom, every 
offence may be expiated by a money payment, unless, in case of 
murder, the murdered man's relations demand blood for blood. 
The price of an ordinary man or woman's life is Es. 800, of a 
woman's body Es. 80 (claimed in cases of adultery). A chief 
or high official is worth more, but in such case the death penalty 
is usually imposed. In cases of culprits w^ho cannot pay, or 
whose relations cannot pay, death is looked upon as a fitting 
punishment even for petty thefts. Of course our influence is 
being used ponr changer tout cela, but, so far, success has not 
been conspicuous. Eelatives of criminals are held responsible 
for the latter's misdeeds, and in case of horse or cattle theft, or 
of dacoity, a who^e village, or even small township, is laid under 
contribution, should the immediate relatives fail to pay the 
required compensation. Civil cases, divorce, inheritance, and 
the like, follow the laws of IMenu, as in other Buddhist coun- 
tries. Fees, in civil cases, are regulated by the rapacity of the 
judge, and are generally exorbitant. 

In Keng Tung, if an animal is stolen, I am told the custom 

' These are not living animals, but only the names of that number of 
different animals. 
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is to make the thief restore the animal plus two others, one of 
which goes to the officials. If money is paid instead, then the 
thief is fined the value of tlie animal, plus twice that amount, 
the officials again recemng a third of the total sum ; in addition, 
the criminal has to pay about Es. 150, divided between the 
Sawbwa, the heir apparent (Kvanime), and certain court officials. 
For adultery, the husband can claim Es. 120, if he refuses to 
take back his wife : but if he takes her back, he only receives 
Es, 60. Divorce is readily obtainable, but, except among young 
people of low rank, is comparatively rare. If the husband wishes 
to divorce his wife, he pays her Es. 30, if the reverse the wife pays 
her hushniid Es. 25. Xo compensation is paid in case of divorce 
by mutual consent. In all cases of divorce, the wife presents 
her husband with two wax candles, in token of dissolution of 
union. In case of divorce the property is divided according to 
the laws of Menu. The applicant for the divorce (when the 
desire is not mutual), or the person through whose fault the 
divorce is applied for, always loses considerably in the division. 

The Shans are a law-abiding people, and loyalty to the families 
of their Sawbwa s is a conspicuous characteristic. A Shan of 
good birth is very proud of his family. Succession to chieftain- 
ships and minor offices, when hereditary, does not follow the laws 
of primogeniture ; a brother would succeed in preference to a 
son. This would certainly happen if the latter was very young. 
Grenerally, while very particular as to family, a Shan believes 
in selecting the individual best suited for the office. 

If a boy falls in love with a girl, he first finds out if she 
reciprocates his feelings for her, and then acquaints his parents, 
who approach the girl’s parents on the subjects. If they agiee, 
the marriage is arranged, and the boy or his parents make 
presents of rupees, cloth, fowls and eggs to the girl and her 
parents. Xo great fuss is made over the actual ceremony, w]ii(‘h 
varies from the simple arrangement of taking each other’s word 
for it, to feasts lasting seveoal days Even then, the actual 
ceremony is a minor feature in the proceedings. The usual 
form among the Western Shans is for the couple to eat rice 
together out of the same dish in the presence of their relatives 
and the tillage elders. The bridegroom then declares that he 
marries her and will support her. In the East there is more 
ceremony on the wedding day, all relatives and friends are 
invited to a feast at the houses of the bride and bridegroom. 
The guests take some strings of split betel nuts as presents. 
Liquor flows freely. Early in the afternoon, the bridegroom is 
taken to the bride’s bouse, accompanied by his relatives arid 
Wends. As the procession advances, it finds its way obstructed 
by ropes at various points, at each of which the bridegroom has 
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to pay toll. When the Governor of a district of Keng Tung 
married the Sawbwa’s aunt, he had to pass twenty of these 
ropes in a distance of half a mile. The Sawbwa himself had 
one, and the royal ladies each had one. The bridegroom on this 
occasion was mulcted of about 70 rupees. The Sawbwa's sister 
demanded 20 Es. to allow him to pass, but eventually accepted 
15. Arrived at the bride’s house, the bridegroom takes his seat 
beside her, their hands are tied together with a piece of string 
after they have eaten together, and an old man pronounces them 
married. The guests meanwhile amuse themselves by throwing 
rice rolled into balls at each other and at the happy couple, who 
are protected by the bridesmaids with rice sifters. 

When a person dies, the corpse is washed and dressed in a new 
suit. Some money is put into the mouth as passage money to 
the next state, otherwise transmigration of the soul is hindered. 
Gold is placed in the mouths of those who have been w^ell to do. 
Daily, till the funeral, the priests recite prayers over the 
deceased. On the day of the funeral, the corpse is carried out 
in a cof&n much decorated with coloured paper and tinsel under 
a gaudy canopy, feet first, the deceased’s eldest son preceding 
it with a naked sword in his hand to clear the way, which is 
supposed to be barred by spirits. The procession is not a 
melancholy one, the members performing dances as they go ; 
presents for the officiating priests, yellow robes, handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas, &c., are also carried to the grave. Arrived there, the 
wife or wdves and children, and brother’s wife or wives all go 
three times in procession round the coffin, carrying two lighted 
candles, as a last sign of respect. The priests then recite a 
few prayers, and the body is buried. A rocket is sometimes 
fired oft, and the mourners (!) separate. The Sawbwa must 
avoid passing a house in whicli there is a dead person, and no 
maniage or funeral processions may pass by the palace enclosure. 

The Burmese and Shans have an idea that a man’s spirit 
takes the form of a butterfly, which leaves him when he is 
asleep or unconscious. They have a great objection to arousing 
any one suddenly from sleep “ for fear,” as they say, that 
his butterfly may not return in time.” On the return of a 
family from a burial, old men tie up the wrists of each one to 
prevent the butterfly escaping. This string remains till it falls 
off, worn out. Priests and chiefs are burned, as being a more 
honourable treatment than burial. By Shan customary law, the 
personalty of the deceased is divided among his relations at the 
obsequies. 

It is said that when a woman dies pregnant, her soul passes 
into torment, and her husband has to enter a monastery and 
become a priest for a certain time to secure her release. 
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When a man wishes to proceed on a journey, the priests and 
astrologers name an auspicious day, and j)revious to liis depar- 
ture the intending traveller takes all his baggage with him and 
spends a couple of nights in a monastery to obtain a blessing on 
his journey. On the morning of liis departure he lights a few 
candles before the altar. Should any accident occur in the 
early stages of his journey, it is relinfjuished. On his return 
from his journey, the traveller’s wrists are bound with a string 
to prevent his butterily wandering off again. 

Religious ceremonies are observed, and feasts given on 
numerous oCv^asioiis. Outside a village by the roadside, one 
frequently sees little cane work tmys with sides of plaintain 
stems, decorated with tasteful bamboo banners ; on the trays 
are small clay models of men, buffaloes, fowls, pigs, and cows, 
loin of each. Also small bricks representing offerings of gold 
and silver. This tray, with its contents, has taken part in a 
great ceremony for driving away a severe sickness from someone. 


On an appointed day this tray is tuken in procession to the city 
or village gate; it is placed by tl:e roadside. A fowl is there 
released, mid guns are fired over it to scare away the sickness. 
If tlie fow l disappears into tlie jungle the patient will probably 
recover, if it turns back the case is looked upon as hopeless. 

When a child is continually sick, its name is changed. A 
youth usually changes his name on entering a monastery, and 
this name Ifequently remains with him thereafter. 

Like the Burmans, Shans believe in lucky days, and sooth- 
sayers are consulted to fix a day for any public undertaking. 
Their superstitions are many and various. Being Buddhists 
they are ashamed somewhat of woi shipping nats ” (spirits). 
Buddhism gets more corrupt tlie further east one goes, and nat 
worship gains iu strength. Bufialoes are openly sacrificed to 
the nats east of the Sahveeii, a tiling rarely seen in the west. 
Certain nats aie only appeased by human sacrifice. The guar- 
dian spirit ot one of the Salween ferries claims a victim every 
year— preferably a Chinaman. The nat saves trouble by 
capsizing a boat and securing bis victim. The ferry is then safe 
for the rest of the year. Shans still believe in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice to procure a good harvest. They act on this 
belief, however, less than do the Taungthus, Iiitbas and Yangs. 
1 lie manner now adays is to poison someone at the State festival, 
held generally from March to ^iay. The practice ivS discoun- 
tenanced hv the chiefs, Mr. Stirling says, and is probably dying 
out, but he has known more than one instance of it. The Bur- 
mese kings used to have victims buried alive at the gates of 
their capitals, Pagan, Amarapura and Mandalay, so that their 
spirits might watch over the city. 
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At a village on the borders of Siam, the population is almost 
entirely composed of persons with their families driven out from 
the neighbourhood of Chi eng Mai, under suspicion of being 
possessed by evil spirits, and therefore being dangerous to their 
neighbours. The exiles seem to thrive and get on well together, 
the evil spirits not preying on each other, but few persons un- 
haunted venture to risk living amongst them. 

Shans believe in witchcraft. Mr. Stirling has known in- 
stances of women (sometimes young women) being expelled 
from a state, and all the property of their relations confiscated 
for su]>posed dealings in the black art. Maung Xyo, in a 
letter lately received from Keng Tung, says : “ Some days ago, 
while I was walking in the town, I heard a good deal of firing, 
and on inquiiing the cause, was told that the house of a witch 
was being burned down by order of the Court. 1 at once went 
to the scene of the fire. The witch in question is supposed to 
have killed nine persons during the last two or three years ; and 
the people have just discovered the fact ; so the witch was driven 
out of her house, which was burned. While it was in flames 
many guns were fired off to drive away the witch's spirit, a 
familiar which might try to remain. The Shans believe that 
while a witch's house is being burned the adjacent houses will 
not catch fire, however windy it may be. In this case the 
adjacent houses were a little apart, and well soaked with rain, 
and no wind was blowing. Xo violence is said to have been 
committed on the witch, but her property was looted or confis- 
cated." 

Most of the tribes are spirit worshippers of all kinds ; from 
ancestors to pure feticbism. This worship, which is ccnexistent 
with Buddhism all over the Shan States, is more prevalent in 
the north than in the south. In the north, pagodas and places 
of Buddhist worship are few, and, where they exist, insignificant, 
except when built by the Burmese. At one place visited by 
our political officer there was a spirit shrine much revered, or 
rather feared, while there was no pagoda, or only the mouldering 
remains of a small one. This seems due to a large admixture of 
La Wa, Kachiii, Balaung and perhaps Chinese blood. 

Eice is grown everywhere in the Shan States. There are two 
systems of cultivation, one on terraced and irrigated land, the 
other on tlie hill sides. The former is that adopted by the 
Shans. There are three crops ; the first grown in dry weather 
on land altogether artificially irrigated by admirably con- 
structed dams and water-wheels ; the second on lands wetted by 
the first rise of tlie streams ; the third and main crop during 
the rains. Very pretty little fenced-in gardens are common 
along the banks of streams flowing past villages. 
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The Shans use only buffaloes for ploughing. Western Shans 
eat little meat. In many states the slaughter of cattle is pro- 
hibited, owing to their scarcity, and pigs are little bred. East 
of the Salween, pigs are widely kept and slaughtered for sale. 
Probably well-to-do families get meat twice a week. A Shan, 
like a Barman, will eat anything, whether the animal has died 
a natural death, or has been killed by himself. Cases are 
known in which ponies that have died of surra have been eaten. 

Only in a few districts, populous centres, has land a saleable 
viable. Occupation and cultivation give a title, subject to 
permission to settle being first obtained. Eights are forfeited 
on emigration to another state. Laud is often cultivated by 
farmers other than the owners. In such cases a rent is paid in 
kind, usually half- crops, after deducting amounts of seed sown, 
and hire of the plough cattle. 

With the Shans, as with all savage people, the moon is the 
measurer.” The months consist of 30 and 29 days alternately. 
East of the Salween the calendar is always one day at least 
behind that followed in the West, which accords with the 
Burmese. All over Shan land the Burmese calendar is followed 
as to the new year, which begins about April. It is. however, 
apparent from the names of the months ( which are numbered) 
that the old Shan year began about November. 

In Captain Gordon’s report on his last wdnter s survey work 
in the Myelat — that portion of the Southern Shan States lying 
west of Fore Stedmaii — he says there are over twenty different 
tribes, distinct in dress, customs, and often language. These 
tribes do not, as a rule, intermarry. They are unam&tious and 
unenterprising, but cheerful and fond of amusements, and 
although constitutionally lazy, work hard enough to keep them- 
selves in comfort. The wife does all the housework, and a 
large share of the outdoor work as well. So important a mem- 
bi-r of the household is she considered, that, in most of the 
States, a widower is exempt from all taxation. Captain Gordon 
also says this country is rich in minerals ; lead ore is extensively 
mined in the Baw Saing State, where the ubiquitous Chinaman, 
who is always to the fore where money is to be made, holds the 
contract for melting lead and silver. The possession of this 
ruineral wealth is not an unmixed benefit to the State, as the 
hills are so honeycombed with old mines that the people cannot 
keep cattle, grazing being impossible owing to these pitfalls. 
Coal of fair quantity is found in Pwehla, and copper and iron 
were both formerly mined for in the Mvelat. Legya is now 
noted for its iron work. 

Time fails to tell of all the various hill tribes to be met with 
in this interesting country. The principal are Kaw^ Kui, Kun- 
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Loi, or Tai Loi, Miao, Muhso, Palaung, Lanten, Taungthu, 
Wa, Y angsek, Yanglam, Yao-Yin. Of these the Taungthu, 
Yangsek, and Y^'anglam tribes are found among the Western 
Shans. The Palaungs are found all over the Shan States. The 
others live to the east of the Salween. The men generally wear 
the Shan dress, and only the women's dress enables one to 
determine the tribe. The Yangsek are considered to be allied 
to the Karens, but I believe have a language of their own. The 
women wear curious long coats, like sacks, with holes for the 
head and arms, with very short sleeves, with alternate white 
and red longitudinal stripes. The Palaungs are widely dis- 
tributed. The approaches to their villages are always good, and 
the excellence of the roads in the tracts inhabited principally 
by them is noticeable. There is one large Palaung tract in the 
Keng Tung State, and in this tract lies the Samtao circle of 
villages, where the guns are made which are sold in Keng Tung. 
Till lately, these were of the long gas-pipe style, with flint- 
locks ; now, Captain H. B. Walker, D.C.L.I., of the Indian 
Intelligence, who has done excellent work, who visited the 
Samtao villages, tells us they manufacture muzzle -loading per- 
cussion cap guns, rough though accurate copies of the Tower 
musket, which finds its way into every corner of the Burmese 
Empire. They also manufacture pistols of a Tower musket 
pattern. These Palaungs are Buddhists, and in some of their 
villages, very handsome little wats ” {i,e. churches) are to be 
found. 

Crossing the Salween we meet the Muhso, a tribe rather 
widely scattered over the hills in the western part of Keng 
Tung and the northern border of Siam, where Lord Lamington 
came across some of them. They are again subdivided into Ifi 
tribes. They have come from China, and many^ are said to live 
there still. In complexion the Mubsos are fairer than the Shans. 
Their noses vary a good deal, some being straight, some very 
flat — oblinue eyes are especially noticeable among the majority, 
and a Chinese cast of countenance decidedly prevails. They 
have a curious custom at their annual festival, which begins on 
the Chinese New Year’s-day, towards the end of January, and 
lasts five days. The village is Taboo " for that time. The 
paths to it are blocked by bamboo erections and symbols warn- 
ing off the stranger, who, if he persists in entering the village, is 
kept there till the feast is over ; everything he has, including his 
clothes, is taken away from him, and he is sent naked away. 
The Muhso say that the spirits are displeased at the presence of 
a stranger. The spirits have a house in each Muhso village, 
which is fenced off, and surrounded with ornamental posts. 
These are renewed at the festival. During the five days the 
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people dance, sing, play musical instruments, and fire off guns. 
The dance is a slow one, in a circle, each dancer being also a 
musician. They have two musical instruments ; one, a gourd, in 
which several small bamboos are fixed, the sound produced 
being somewhat like a harmonium. I have heard, from a hill- 
top, the Muhso wandering unseen in the jungle below, playing 
these instruments as tliey went ; and the soft sweet low tones 
suggested the presence of wood nymphs. The other instrument 
resembles a Jew’s-harp, made of bamboo. Though strangers are 
not allowed into the village during the festival, the men of a 
large village came to my camp one night and gave me a great 
entertainment, the women coming as spectators. 

The Kaw tribe is very numerous through the whole of the 
eastern portion of Keng Tung and in Keng Cheng. The men 
are taller than the average Shan, their features suggest the 
Chinese type, and they wear pigtails tied up inside their puggris, 
and ornamented with small silver discs. They use the same 
musical instrument as the Muhso, and their dance is similar. 
Mr. Scott graphically describes it thus : “ A sort of figure 

which suggests the Highland fling performed by a man in the 
last stage of exhaustion.” Of the women, Mr. Scott says : 
“ They are very small, and wear a complicated dress which 
exposes portions of their person in rather unexpected places. 
They wear cloth leggings, and the married worneji have an 
exceedingly elaborate headdress made of bamboo, and hung 
round with festoons of seeds and shells.” 

^ The prettiest women’s dress we saw was that of the Miao, a 
Chinese tribe with whom we first come in contact on our eastern 
borders. It consists of a jacket with an elaborately worked 
sailor collar, a full pleated petticoat and pretty apron, with a 
neat grey puggri. 

^ I cannot close without recording my indebtedness to Mr. 
G. C. B.^Stirling, Assistant Commissioner to the Shan States, 
Maung isyo, assistant political officer at Keng Tung, a very 
well-informed young Burnian, and° Mundhi 
Abdul Eahim, sub-surveyor, a most excellent assistant, who 
manages to ingratiate himself with all the wild tribes amon» 
whom he has to work. He is not, however, singular in this 
respect, my two old friends and assistant sub-surveyors Ram- 
sabad and Mahomed Hosein also displaying considerable tact 
and judgment in dealing with these hill people. 
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March 31st, 1896. 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., E.S.A,, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting \vere read and signed. 

Yarious presents Trere announced and thanks voted to the 
respective donors. 


The following papers were read : — 

“ Customs and Superstitions in the Highlands of Central 
Japan.'' By the Eev. Walter Weston, M.A. Illustrated with 
the Optical Lantern. 

** Notes on the Andamanese.” By M. Y. Portman, Esq. (See 
vol. XXV, p. 361.) 

'' Rock-cut Sepulchral Chambers in Malabar/' By F. 
Fawcett, Esq. (See vol. xxv, p. 371.)' 


Customs a 7 id Superstitions in the Highlands of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. Y" alter Y^eston, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. [Ahstract.'] 

During a course of six years' residence in Japan, Mr. Y^eston 
made several journeys to the great range of mountains in the 
centre of the country which is known as the Shinano-Hida range, 
and under tlie above title gave an account of some of the customs 
and superstitions of the people of that alpine region. 

The most important of these are : — 

1, Their curious heJiefs rcspiectiiuj irea.iher frreciu^ts. — For 
instance, amongst the signs of clear weather are the following 
circumstances : YTien a dog comes out of his usual shelter to 
sleep in an exposed place ; wlien an echo is heard to the 
pigeon's coo ; when the towhi (kite) cries in the evening ; w*hen 
the charred soot on the wick of the and on (native paper lamp) 
is red ; when the rainbow spans tiie east. Signs of rain are 
seen : when the earth-worm crawls out of the earth ; when the 
cocks go to roost earlier than usual ; when the moon looks low ; 
and when the crow (the Japanese bird of love) washes himself 
in the water, you may confidently count on rain the very next 
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day. Signs of approaching wind are : when the stars seem to 
waver in their places ; when ravens croak together in unusually 
large numbers ; and when the murmur of the river is unusually 
loud. 

2. The pradues folio iced in praying for 7'ain , — After a 
prolonged drought a party of hardy hunters, usually five or six 
in number, are sent as a deputation to the god supposed to 
dwell on tlie summit of Jonendahe, one of the most imposing 
peaks in the whole chain. Armed with guns and primed with 
s((he (rice beer), they climb to the top of tlie mountain and 
proceed to kindle a fire. 

By discharging their guns, rolling masses of rock down the 
cliifs and otherwise making a din, they endeavour to attract the 
attention of tlie spirit of the place to their prayers. By the 
noise and the flames they intend a mimic representation of the 
storm they are seeking, and the practice may be classed wdth 
those commonly known to folk-lorists as “ sympathetic magic/^ 
Tlie hunters who told me of the custom when I was myself on 
the summit assured me that rain always comes within a fe’W 
days after the ceremony. In another district a party of villagers 
go in solemn procession to the bed of a mountain stream. They 
are headed by a priest, who leads a black dog destined for 
sacrifice. Arrived at the selected spot, the dog is tethered to a 
stone, and forthwith becomes the universal target for the bullets, 
arrows and other missiles discharged by the assembled throng. 
As soon as the poor beast’s life-blood is seen to stain the rocks, 
the peasants throw down their weapons and lift up their voices 
in supplication to the genius loci, begging him to behold this 
defilement of his sacred precincts and to cleanse it in an imme- 
diate downpour of rain. In olden times it was the custom to 
use a horse, instead of a dog, as the offering. If rain w'as sought 
for, the colour of the animal must always be black, typical of 
the appearance of the rain-clouds desired. If fine w^eather was 
needed, the sacrifice must be one of spotless white. 

3. TJuir consultations of the spirits of the mountains . — On 
Ontake, the southernmost giant of the Japanese Alps, the 
ceremony is annually practised by bands of pilgrims. Its name 
is Karnioroshi, or ‘‘ bringing down the gods,” and it is practised 
by a number of pilgrims, from two or tliree to a dozen or so, 
umler the guidance of a leader called the sendachi. Clothed in 
wdiite garments, indicative of the purity of heart they desire, 
ihey ascend to the mountain- top. Here they ]>elieve there 
dwell beneficent spirits, wrho are ready, if approached with due 
lasting and sincerity of heart, to hear and to grant the petitions 
of the needy. The leader who is called sendachi seats himself 
on the ground facing tlie rest, wdio are also seated in Indian file. 
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The person next in front of the ’ seiuJachi is called /lakaza, or 
“ medium,” for it is he who acts as the channel of communi- 
cation between the pilgrims and the spirits they desire to 
interview. The medium then takes between the palms of his 
outstretched hands a gohei. This is a stick of plain white 
wood with cut paper hanging from the top, and it is supposed, 
in Shinto temples, where it is always seen, to serve as a sort of 
seat for the presiding spirit of the place. With the goliei 
tightly held in his grasp, amidst the prayers and incantations of 
the pilgrim band, the medium throws himself into a sort of 
trance. His face turns a livid hue, his limbs grow stift’ and 
rigid in catalepsy, but how it is done only the initiated, like 
himself, really understand. Whilst in this state he is supposed 
to have lost his own personality, which is replaced by that of 
some god or other that has come to answer the questions of the 
worshippers. These are put by the seadacliij wdio acts as a 
master of ceremonies, and replies are given with ortliodox 
oracular vagueness. Sometimes information is wanted abcmt 
absent friends, future business prospects, the best means of 
curing a sickness, or the state of the weather for the next few 
days. 

When all have been duly answered by the medium, in an 
unnaturally hollow voice, the gohei stick is suddenly jerked u}» 
in the air. This means that the god has now^ ascended, aixl 
that the seance is over. Prayers are again offered, with thanks- 
giving for the interview vouchsafed, and then nothing remain^ 
but to pound the body and to knead the limbs of the medium 
till they resume their normal flexibility. 

Investigations prove it to be nothing less than a strange 
survival of one of those forms of Hindu mysticism practised by 
the sect called the Yogacarya, which, after first finding their 
way in China, were introduced into Japan early in the ninth 
century. 

The paper was illustrated with a series of lantern slides of 
unusual excellence. 


Apeil 14th, 1S96. 

E. W. BrABROOK, Esq., F.S.A., PredJrat, id the Chair 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 
The election of Mr. E. Pi. Marett was announced. 
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Meeting of April \Ath, 1896. 


The following papers were read : — 

‘‘ On the Asiatic Element of the Tribes of Southern Mexico.” 
By OsBEUT H. Howartii, Esq., C.E., E.K.G.S. Illustrated by 
exhibits and with Optical Lantern. 

“ TTnusual forms of Burial by People of East Borneo.” By 
C. Y. Creagh, Esq. 

'‘The Cave Dwellers of Perak.” By L. Wray, Jun., Esq. 


Mr. OsBERT H. Howarth’s paper on “The Asiatic element 
of the Tribes of Southern Mexico,” urged the consideration 
of the view that ancient Mexican culture migrated from Asia, 
possibly from an Egyptian source. Tradition in modern Mexico 
still pointed westward, and there had existed a trading com- 
munication of some regularity between Japan and Acapulco 
before the Spanish Conquest. Not only in the larger centres of 
population, but in the most remote spots could the prevalence 
of Asiatic types be remarked. This was especially the case in 
Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Tehuantepec. Moreover, both custom and 
structural art, he contended, pointed to similar conclusions, and 
these were reinforced by innumerable minor facts obtruding them- 
selves upon the notice of the attentive observer upon the spot. 
True, these facts were insignificant if taken singly ; but taken 
together, he ventured to ascribe to them consitlerable impor- 
tance. “In the face of these combined evidences from several 
Asiatic sources, ’ he continued, “ it seems to me an extraordinarv 
and unnecessary strain upon probability to assume either that 
Mexican art was a reinvention, or that it crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean on its way to the scene of Central American develop- 
ment.” ^ 

Quoting Professor Petrie s opinion that reinvention in 
decoratum and structural art is far rarer than copying, and 
contesting the probability of autochthonous growth, Mr. 
Howarth concluded by remarking tliat material for testing 
contending theories was still more abundant tlian was generally 
realised, and b} expressing the hope that extensive researches 
luight be set on fc>ot before the new broom of modern civilisation 
had swept away the dust of ages for ever. 

The Y-^Rper was illustrated by a large number of specimens of 
l^Iexican ait, including two pictographs, as well as by the 
optical lantern. 

rrofe^or E. B. Tyi.or had examined the ohiects exhibited 
by Mr. Howarth with very great interest, and considered most 
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of them to he specimens of genuine Mexican art. In many 
examples, especially in the case of the pictographs before them, 
the line of demarcation between the indigenous and the Spanish 
styles was very hard to draw. He thought that it was prema- 
ture to form far-reaching theories with regard tu the origin of 
Mexican civilisation ; the more immediate links in the chain 
would occupy investigators for a long time to come. Certainly 
the ancient Aztecs were found in possession of inventions 
which it seemed difficult to attribute entirely to their own 
powers of discovery; but the whole question must for the 
present remain suh judice. 

Mr. C. H. Eead drew attention to the necessity of carefully 
distinguishing between imitations and forgeries especially in 
dealing with a country like Mexico. An imitation might be a 
genuine instance of native style, and consequently possess a 
value of its own. A forgery on the other hand usually betrayed 
itself by the presence of inliarmonious and incongruous elements 
out of keeping with the style which it aspired to represent, and 
was consecj[uentH worthless. 

Sir Henry Howouth pointed out that we should discriminate 
between migrations of culture and migrations of race. Culture 
might travel both rapidly and to a v^urprising distance ; the 
movements of peoples were far slower and far more difficult to 
trace. For this reason, amongst many others, arguments drawn 
from racial similarity should be examined with very great 
caution. 

Mr. Gowland doubted any regular communication between 
Japan and Mexico. At any rate Japanese literature was silent 
on the subject. 

Mr. H. Balfour believed that a musical instrument exhibited 
by Mr. Ho wart h must have been introduced into Mexico through 
the medium of negro slaves. It was of distinctly African type. 


On Unusual Forms of Burial ly People of the East Coast 
of Borneo. By C. V. Creagh, Esq. 

[with plate t.] 

Extract from Diary for March, 1895. 

March loth. — Visited some caves in a limestone hill on the 
left bank of the river near the Batu Putch estate. These caves 
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were used as burial places by a former race of inhabitants of 
whom none of the present settlers or traders on the Kinabat- 
angan could give me any information. The entrance to the 
upper cave (being in the face of an almost perpendicular rock 
at about 70 or SO feet from the ground) is somewhat difficult to 
reach. It contains about 40 bilian (= ironwood) coffins, 
artistically carved with figures of buffaloes, crocodiles, lizards, 
and snakes, containing skeletons of men, women, and children : 
and also sumpitans, spears, and articles of Chinese and other 
pottery, with brass ornaments of native and foreign workman- 
ship. The relics appear to me to be of Javanese origin, but 
there is no tradition on the river of settlers of this nationality. 
The carvings and scroll work on some of the coffins are superior 
to those now executed by native workmen.” 

The above extract from my diary refers to some caves in a 
limestone hill on the left bank of the Kinabatangan Elver, in 
British Borneo. This hill, which is called Batu Putch (white 
rock) by the natives, is situated in a large forest of bilian and 
other valual.de timber, at a distance of about a mile from the 
river, and about two miles below the Batu Putch tobacco 
estate. 

The caves appear to have been formed by the action of water 
on the limestone rock, but I saw no stalagmites or stalactites in 
any of them. Those near the foot of the hill contain several 
bilian coffins of rude workmanship, and quantities of human 
bones. These lower caves appear to have been frequently 
visited and ransacked by natives. Most of the uoffius were un- 
covered and empty, and the bones strewn over the surface of a 
brown guano deposit with which the caves are floored, formed by 
the droppings of iniiuinerahle bats, which cling to the roofs aral 
walls, and flew out in clouds on our approach. I have no very 
distinct recollection of the form or size of these caves, hut I 
think none of them exceeds 20 or 30 yards in length ; most of 
them are narrow and irregular, and in one instance I noticed 
what appeared to be the remains of a bilian coffin, placed in a 
mere clett in the face of the rock about 15 feet long. 

The existence of the upper cave was not generally known 
until about twelve months ago, and I believe Messrs. Shaw and 
Breitag, who conducted me to it last March, were the first 
Europeans to visit it. It consists of two or three irregular 
'.‘hauibers, coiinecte<l by short passages, and is situated about SO 
teet troin the ground. In the largest chamber, which is about oO 
feet long by 30 or 40 feet wide, I counted 40 bilian coffins of men, 
women, ^ and children, most of which were elaborately carved. 
Some of them were arranged in tiers one above another, w'hile others 
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were placed separately on the floor of the cavern. In some instances 
the lids (which were only kept in place hy their own weight) 
had been removed, disclosing the apparently complete skeletons 
of men, women, and children in perfect preservation. I enclose 
a copy of a sketch, which I made in my note hook at the time 
of one of these coffins, which contained the skeleton of a male 
adult, and I noticed that most if not all of those similarly orna^ 
mented with the protruding heads of buffaloes or cows, contained 
male skeletons, while figures of snakes, lizards, and crocodiles 
appeared to be used for the decoration of those of the women 
and children. Xone of the relics in the upper cave showed 
much evidence of decay ; the hair as well as the bones of the 
skeletons, and the woodwork of the coffins, being in many 
instances in a remarkably sound state of preservation. Most of 
the coffins contained fragments of common Chinese 23orcelain 
and other earthenware vessels, as well as the spears and sumpi- 
tans (blow tubes) of the men, and the brass ornaments of the 
women and children. The latter consisted chiefly of wire brace- 
lets and armlets similar to those worn by the natives of the 
interior, but brass tiaras of Javanese or other foreign workman- 
ship imparted a singularly ghastly appearance to some of the 
female skeletons, the hair on which was still kept in place by 
these ornaments. 

Although Mr. Breitag, who accompanied me, had provided a 
scaling ladder for the purpose, it was not without some difficulty 
that we reached the entrance of the cave, as the cliff up wiiich 
we clambered, was almost perpendicular, and in one place slightly 
overhanging. AVe were at a loss to conjecture how the coffins 
had been brought there, as some of them were so large and 
ponderous that at least four natives would be required to raise 
them. Opposite the entrance of the cave there is another open- 
ing, about ten feet high, and six or seven feet wide, from which 
there is a slieer fall of some 70 or 80 feet to the ground, and it 
was suggested at the time that the coffins and their contents 
must have been hauled up to this aperture by means of ropes, 
from the base of the rock. 

But from information subsequently given to me by Eajah 
Tuah, an Ilanun chief in Darvel Bay, corroborated by the state- 
ment of another native chief to Mr. Cook, in Sandakan, there is 
reason to believe that the caves were formerly reached by means 
of a spiral or zigzag pathway cut in the face of the rock, all 
traces of which liave now disaj^peared. 

Eajah Tuah informed me that his own people, and several 
other tribes of the East Coast formerly practised this mode of 
burial, and he showed me the remains of a bilian coffin in one of 
the Madai oaves in Darvel Bay, where edible birds' nests are 
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now regularly collected, which caves he said had been used for 
a like purpose in the old days. 

With the approval of the Kinabatangan chiefs (who assured 
me that I might do so without wounding the susceptibilities of 
any of the present inhabitants) I authorised the removal of one 
of the Batu Putch coffins, with its contents, to the Sandakan 
Museum. But on subsecjuently learning tliat this method of 
disposing of their dead was probably practised by some of the 
river tribes up to the beginning of the present century, and that 
the relics may possibly still be held in veneration by some of the 
interior tribes, or those of the South-East Coast, I took steps to 
preserve the remainder of them intact. 

From the superior workmanship of most of the coffins, orna- 
ments, and arms, deposited there, it seems probable that the 
upper cave was used exclusively for the interment of persons of 
rank. 


The Cave Dwellebs of Perak. By L. Wray, Jr., M.LE.E., 
E.Z.S., Curator Perak Museum and State Geologist. 

As far as the writer has been able to ascertain, the only 
published account of explorations of cave deposits in Malaya is 
that describing those carried out by Mr. A. Hart Everett in 
Sarawak, Borneo, between the years 1878 and 1879. The Eoyal 
Society and the British Association voted £.50 each, and £200 
was contributed from private sources towards the expenses of 
the investigation, which was carried on under the auspices of a 
committee appointed by the British Association, consisting of 
Mr. John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, Major-General Lane-Fox, 
iMr. George Busk, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Pen<-^ellv 
and Mr. A. W. Franks. 

Mr. Everett examined some 20 caves in all, but the results 
obtained were stated to be of no special interest, either from 
an anthropological or a geological point of view.” “ The animal 
remains discovered” were ail “of recent species, the human 
bones are probably of no very gi'eat antiquity, and none of the 
lew objects of human manufacture which have been found can 
be regarded as ot paleolithic age.” 

One small Y-shaped fragment of stone, seemingly artificial, 
was found, and a few chips of quartz, which might have been 
produced by human hands. Tliere would appear to be little 
e\idence that the caves examined were ever inhabited for Ion" 
periods by human beings. The top layers seem in some caves 
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to have contained remains of recent date, but the lower layers 
appear to have been very barren. 

The limestone hills in which these caves are situated, are 
stated by Mr. Everett to be substantially identical with those 
of the Malay Peninsula, and the caves which he excavated 
were regular caves in the ordinary sense of the term. Xow it 
has been found in Perak that the deposits in similar caverns 
are also practically free of evidences of human habitation, but 
that the caves known as “ rock shelters/' that is shelters formed 
by an overhanging rocky cliff, are full of vast accumulations of 
shells, bones, charcoal, burnt earth, and other remains, clearly 
pointing to prolonged human occupation. It is quite possible 
that the “ rock shelters " of Borneo have also served as dwellings 
in pre-historic times, for as far as can be gathered from the 
published reports of the investigation, this class of cave was not 
examined. 

To come now to the cave dwellings of Perak. As has already 
been said, the caves which have been inhabited are those which 
are formed by the overhanging of the cliffs, and not those 
caverns wdiich are hollowed out in the rock. The same class of 
cave was inhabited by many of the cave dwellers of Europe, 
and have yielded rich stores of archeeological specimens. Rock 
shelters were also inhabited by the early Xew^ Zealanders. It 
was in some of these caves that the remains of the extinct 
gigantic wingless bird — the Moa — were discovered, with those of 
man. 

In places, the way in which these overhanging cliffs have 
been formed is apparent, and they are even now being hollowed 
out by the action of rivers. In Upper Perak a very interesting 
example is to be seen at the base of Gunong S(mah. The Perak 
River has eaten into the hill, to the extent of some 20 feet or 
more, and when the river is not in flood, a boat can be taken 
right along under the overhanging base of the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the hill. When the river shifts its course a 
little, as in the natural sequence of events it is sure to do, this 
large cave will form an excellent camping ground for a large 
number of persons. This is the history of almost all these 
caves. Another very good example is to be seen on the face of 
the limestone hills between Ipoh and Sungei Raiar, in Kinta. 
The floor of it is now some 20 feet above the present level of 
the ground, and it extends for a length of over half a mile. At 
the time when the stream was sculpturing this terraced cave 
out of the rock face of the hill, the level of the valley must 
have been some 30 feet higher than it now is. This lowering of 
the valley represents in a wide valley like the Kinta, a period 
of very many thousands of years. Some of the cave dwellings 
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are at considerably higher levels than this, and are consequently 
of greater antiquity. 

The first time the writer noticed evidences of the ancient 
human habitation of these caves was in the year 1880, in the 
western end of the limestone hill at Gapis, called Giinong 
Pondok. Here shell and bone stalagmites were found of con- 
siderable thickness. Since then similar signs have been found 
in nearly every limestone hill that has been carefully examined. 

In 1886, a cave in a limestone hill near Ipoh, in Kinta, 
known as Gunong Cher oh, was visited. This cave is some 40 
feet above the level of the Kinta Eiver, which passes close by 
the foot of it. The cave is a rock shelter, evidently cut out by 
the action of the river in past times. Xear by are some large 
caverns, which are now well known and often visited. Some 
pits w^ere sunk in these large caves and except on the surface, 
where there was some recent Malayan pottery, ashes, &c., 
nothing w’as found but a few small bones of bats and birds. 
The earth w'as mostly a stiff yellow clay. In the rock shelters, 
however, were found vast quantities of fresh-water shells, both 
univalves and bivalves. Land shells w’ere also present in 
considerable numbers. Xearly all the univalves had had their 
points broken off so that the animal might be easily extracted. 
Amongst the shells were numbers of bones, all the larger of 
which had been broken to get at the marrow, and many of 
them were more or less burnt. Pieces of burnt earth and char- 
coal were also of frequent occurrence throughout the material 
composing the door of the cave. The most striking feature, 
how’ever, w^as the extraordinary number of shells. In places 
they formed a layer over 12 feet in thickness. Portions of this 
layer w^erc composed of beds of stalagmite, that is to say, the 
shells and bones cemented together with carbonate of lime. 
Some of these layers of conglomerate are as much as five feet in 
thickness. The present floor of this cave is some six to eight 
feet low’er than it has been at a previous period. This is clearly 
sliowm by some masses of shell and bone conglomerate sticking 
on to the back w'all of the shelter at that height above the 
present level. 

In one place a curious thing is to be seen ; an immense 
stalactite hangs from the roof, and at a heiglit r)f some eight 
feet from the ground is a large flat mass of the shell con- 
glomerate attached to and suspended in mid air by it. The 
floor le\el having fallen, the stalactite has gone on forming' 
again below* the layer of conglomerate. ^ 

About 18 indies beneath the existing surface of the floor 
there was found a portion of a mealing stone, and a short way 
from it the stone that had been used as the muller. The former 
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is of granite, about 8^ inches in diameter and 2\ inches thick. 
It is undressed, having probably been found in the bed of a 
river. The miiller is 3| inches long and 2| inches in diameter. 
It is also of hard granite, and has been originally obtained from 
a river bed. The mealing stone has been used on both sides, 
and is worn quite thin in the middle, being reduced to one inch 
in thickness. A second mealing stone was found in December, 
1895, in an adjoining cave, at a depth of about 2| feet from the 
surface. This is also worn on both sides to a very considerable 
extent, but is much thicker than tlie previously found one and 
is quite perfect. The name gives rather a wrong impression of 
the purposes to which such things are applied in the East. 
This implement is not used for grinding grain, and its presence 
does not imply agriculture in any form. The Malay equivalent 
is made of a flat slab of wood, with a grinder of cocoanut shell, 
and is called Sankalan. It is used for grinding up chillies, 
ginger, turmeric and other things, preparatory to cooking or 
eating them raw. Stones ones are used in India, and are the 
common curry-stones of our kitchens in the East. The Sakais 
also use rude wooden sankalan s ; not unfrequent ly part of the 
joint of a bamboo is used for the purpose when they are 
travelling in the jungle. In this they grind up their salt, 
chillies, and other flavouring to eat with their rice, which they 
boil in a joint of bamboo. Pounding stones, mostly of hard 
quartz, and more or less round or egg-shaped, have been found 
in several of the caves. These bear marks on them clearly 
showing the use to which they have been put. 

In the year 1891, further excavations were made in this cave, 
and two human skeletons were dug up. They were of adults, 
and were lying close together. The positions were similar, both 
skeletons being on their sides, with their legs drawn up, but 
not so close to the body as to suggest their having lieen bound 
in that position. The teeth were not filed or artificially ground 
down, and some Malays who were present when they were 
exhumed, said that they could not have been Malayan. The 
inference was drawn from this interment, that the bodies had 
been allowed to remain in the positions in wdiich they had died, 
and that they had been simply covered over with the earth of the 
cave without any grave having been dug. Probably it was a 
case of epidemic disease — cholera, small-pox, or something of 
that kind — W’hich would account for two almost simultaneous 
deaths. 

The hones were very soft and much broken up, but still in 
their proper anatomical positions. The crushing of the bones 
was undoubtedly due to the trampling of elephants, as this cave 
had been much frequented by them for a long series of years. 
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Parts of the roof and sides are perfectly polished by these 
animals having been accustomed to mb themselves against the 
marble rock. The bones were decidedly small, but they were in 
such a friable condition that it was impossible to dig them 
out in an unbroken state, so unfortunately not much more can 
be said about them. Some short way above these skeletons was 
a well-defined hearth, and over all had, at a previous time, 
been a bed of about four feet of hard shell and bone stalagmite. 
A careful search was made for implements near the bodies, but 
nothing was found. 

The other bones found in the cave, were of many different 
animals and fish, wild pig, and deer being the most common. 
Xo bones bearing traces of human workmanship were found in 
this or any other cave, but all the larger bones had been 
broken, and many of them more or less burned. One bone 
bears teeth marks on it, apparently having been gnawed by a 
dog, and it may perhaps have been the work of a domesticated 
animal. 

The shells were all of recent species, belonging to the follow- 
ing genera: — Cnio, Melania, Paludina, Ampularia, Hybocistis, 
Cyclophorus, Bulimus, &c. 

There was also found in tliis cave three valves of a marine 
bivalve — a species of C}Tena which is very common in the 
mangrove swamps of the sea-coast. Mr. Cecil Wray sent to 
the Perak Museum a piece of stalagmite containing another 
valve of the same species of mollusc, which had been obtained 
by the late Mr. William Cameron, from a cave in a hill near 
Kapayong, in Kinta, while another sea-shell of a different species 
was found at Gunong I^uiidok near Clapis. 

The presence of these sea-shells is evidence that there was 
intercourse of some sort between the dwellers in the caves and 
the inhabitants of the sea coast ; or, what is more probable, when 
the conditions of savage life are taken into account, the cave 
dwellers were themselves in the habit of making periodical visits 
to the coast, and on their return brought back a few sea-shells. 
This latter view of the case receives considerable support from 
the occurrence of so-called “ kitchen middens ” near the coast. 
Mention is made of one of these by Dr. J. G. Koenig in his 
“ Journal of a Voyage from India to Siam and Malacca in 1779,^' 
though it is evident he had no idea of the modern interpretation 
of these deposits of shells. He says, when describing his visit to 
the harbour of Kedah, “ The country is very low everywhere and 
consists of a very muddy soil, intersected by yet muddier canals 
• • • • I could see that the soil underneath the mud consists 

only of cardia. ... A few steps further on I saw some 
Christian graves near the path. 1 could see from the thrown up 
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earth, that the soil consisted only of cardia, and was little 
intermixed with clay/^ From which it would appear that the 
small village he saw at the mouth of the Kedah Kiver had been 
built on the site of an old kitchen midden. 

Newbold, in “ The Straits of Malacca,” published in 1839, gives 
some interesting and more definite information on this point. 
He says, “ That singular mass of limestone, the Elephant Kock, in 
the Qued ah territory . , . was visited by Dr. Ward. . . . 

At the foot of a detached piece of the limestone rock he found 
elevated, about eight or ten feet above the level of tlie surround- 
ing plain, a quantity of shells, chiefly cockles, oysters, and a 
large kind of mussel, which he describes to have been cemented 
together, in one compact mass, by calcareous matter, the inter- 
stices being filled with soft earth, containing numerous smaller 
shells. The mass was of irregular shape, between three and 
four feet square, and about tlie same in thickness, perfectly super- 
ficial, and not connected in any way with the rock near it, Xo 
appearance of shelly strata was discovered in the neighbourhood. 
The rock itself is an insulated mass of limestone, close grained, 
and of a dark smoky grey colour, perforated by stalactitic caverns 
of considerable size. It is situated about six miles from the 
coast, in an immense plain bounded to the east by a small ridge 
of hills, about lb miles inland, supposed to be composed of a 
fine-grained sandstone. The soil of the plain is a whitish clay, 
mixed with sand. From its general appearance, the low nature 
of the surrounding country, the existence of the shells in the 
breccia, and local tradition. Dr. Ward thinks that it was at one 
time surrounded by the sea, and at no very distant period. The 
nature of the fossils, when discovered, must determine this 
point. It does not appear that the stalagmitic flooring of the 
caves was broken up by Dr. Ward; this should be done in 
order to get at the silt, sand, gravel, or mud, in which organic 
remains have been usually found imbedded in the ossiferous 
caverns of Europe,” 

The detached mass of shell conglomerate mentioned here is 
evidently similar to that found in the caves of the inland hills, 
excepting that the shells are marine instead of fresh water. 
Probably it was formed at the time when the sea washed the 
foot of the hill, and was then detached and left in the place 
where it was found by Dr. Ward by the action of the waves. 

Further information is given by Mr. W. E. Maxwell, in a 
short note on the ‘’Antiquities of Province Wellesley” in the 
first number of the “Journal of the Straits Eoyal Asiatic 
Society.” He says, “ Singular mounds of shells which are to be 
met with in the north of Province Wellesley not far from the 
Muda Eiver. They are composed of sea-shells of the kind called 
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Kepah and Karang (cockles) by the Malays, though they are 
situated at some distance from the sea. Xo other shells of the 
kind are to be foimd near the place, I believe. I have been 
told by Malays in Province Wellesley that one of t?^se mounds 
was opened and explored by Colonel Low. If the^ others, left 
perfect by him, have escaped destruction at the hands c7»f Chinese 
lime burners, they will probably be worth examinationat and 
description. ‘ Goa kepah ' (shell-cave), a place in the ners^ 
bourhood, no doubt takes it names from these mounds/'^ Unfor- 
tunately, Colonel Janies Low, the then Lieutenant-Cfovernor of 
Penang, does not seem to have left any record of his investiga- 
tion, and no one else would appear to have made an examination 
of these interesting relics. 

It may be objected that these shelPniounds were made by the 
Ichthyophagi, or sea gipsies, who may in former times have 
frequented the coasts of this part of the Peninsula. Their 
position some way from the present coast line points to their 
having been formed long ago, when the sea- coast was in a 
difiereiit position, and, given a considerable antiquity, there 
would be no difficulty in reconciling the two suppositions. The 
sea gipsies are Xegritoes, and it is by no means improbable that 
they, in past times, took to a sea life while other portions of the 
tribes moved inland when the IMalays or some other superior 
race invaded and occupied the littoral and river lands at this 
part of the Peninsula. This view of the case is supported by 
local tradition, as the following extract from Xewbold's “ Straits 
of Malacca ” pjroves : The Eayet Laut (subjects of the sea) or 

Orang Akkye, are unouestionably from the same stock as the 
Jakims. The two tribes, it is true, differ from each other in 
localities, liabits, and slightly in personal appearance, yet both 
generally admit the fact of a common origin. The following tradi- 
tion, however is current . . . amongst the Malays, . . . 

Uattu Klainbigaman of power in former days, employed a number 
of Jakuns in the building of an a^taiiah or palace. He had an only 
daughter, a young and beautiful damsel, who, once upon a time, ob- 
serving the primitive costume of one of her father’s workmen, was 
seized with an uncontrollable fit of merriment. Whereupon, 
the irritated Jakuns commenced the incantation ‘ Chinderwve,’ 
and pill sued their way to the forest, followed by the spell-bound 
princess. Dattu Ivlambu despatched messengers to bring back 
his daiu'hter, but she refused to return, and eventuallv became 
the spouse of the^ Jakun chiefs. Dattu Klambu, on receiving 
intelligence of this occurrence, dissembled his resentment, and 
invited the whole tribe to a sumptuous entertainment, on pre- 
tence oi celebrating the nuptials. In the midst of the feast he 
fired the palace, in which the revels were carried on, and the 
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whok of the Jakuns except a man and a woman perished in 
the flames. These two Jakuns fled to Eawang, a marsh near 
the sea-shore, and from them sprang the Eayet Laut, sometimesr 
termed Orang Eawang or Akkye, who not daring to return into 
the interior, have ever since confined themselves to the coasts 
and islets.'’ 

This is naturally a more or less fanciful account, but it is not 
at all improbable that it has a foundation of fact, and that it 
was raids by Malays or some of the wild tribes that drove 
some of them inland and others into the protection of the 
mangrove swamps of the coast, to escape from their persecutions. 
Had they been in the habit of visiting the coast before this, 
and were consequently acquainted with the arts of sea fishing 
and collecting shell fish, this would have been a most probable 
course for them to adopt. 

Eeturning now to the Ipoh cave. There were found in it 
mixed with the deposits of shells and bones, numerous lumps of 
red hematite. The same mineral was also found in two other 
caves in Perak. This ore has been discovered in the old cave 
dwellings in Europe ; and it is conjectured that it was used as 
a pigment for painting tlie faces and bodies of the inhabitants 
of the caves. The occurrence of this substance, associated 
with similar remains, in so widely separated localities is very 
interesting. When first noticed, the idea was formed that 
possibly the mineral had been collected and brought into the 
caves on account of its weight and bright metallic appearance, 
much as children will collect any similar stones, or as the 
Chinese miners at the present time gather up all pretty or 
curious shaped stones they may find in the workings and place 
them on the small altars they form in the mines; or tliat 
medicinal or magical p)roperties were attributed to it. The 
hypothesis of European Archaeologists may, however, be the true 
explanation of its presence, for it is only necessary to gxind up 
some of the hematite between two stones to form, with a little 
water or some oil expressed from a seed, like the prah or the 
kftjmpoivf, a very excellent red paint for personal adornment. 

The three colours used by the modern Sakais for painting 
their persons are charcoal, a vegetable red, and white china clay. 
These are mixed with oil, and the faces and sometimes the 
breasts of the women and occasionally the men are painted 
with patterns with lines and dots. It is only done on occasions 
when they wish to add to their personal charms. 

No implements but the pounding and giindiiig stones already 
mentioned have been so far discovered in any of the caves: 
though it has been somewhat rashly taken for granted that the 
cave dwellers were the makers of the stone implements that 
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have been so abundantly found in Perak and the neighbouring 
states. But the least reflection would serve to show that these 
implements indicate a much higher intelligence than would be 
compatible with the evidences aftbrded by the remains dis- 
covered in the caves. 

All the stone implements are axe or chisel pointed, not one 
single spear-pointed implement has ever been found. The 
second division of the stone age is divided from the first by 
the introduction of axe-pointed implements, and all the impor- 
tant advances that are indicated by the use of this type of tool. 
If the cave people had been acquainted with the use of stone, 
they would almost certainly have employed spear-pointed 
implements of the rudest kind ; as when they had advanced 
as far as the making of chisel and axe-pointed tools, tliey 
would have been able to build houses, and be independent of 
the shelter of caves, and have been in a position to cultivate 
the soil and raise food instead of having to subsist on shell-fish 
and the animals of the jungle. The multiplicity of the types of 
stone implements found in Perak shows that the users of them 
must have been comparatively in a high state of civilisation. 

The remarkable absence of all palaeolithic patterns may be 
explained by supposing tliat there never was a period in this 
part when the ruder implements were in use, but that the 
people, whoever they were, who employed them, were settlers 
from some other locality, who on arrival had reached the second 
stage of the Stone Age. There is, of necessity, no means of 
fixing even in the most approximate manner the date of the 
introduction of the use of stone in Perak, but the similarity of 
the types of the implements is quite sufficient to indicate that 
it was a continuation of the same wave of progress whieli led 
to the evolution of these tools in other countries. This is, of 
course, far from saying that the Stone Age in Malaya was con- 
temporaneous with that of Europe. The number of the stone 
implements is, liowever, as striking here as in other parts of the 
world, pointing indubitably to the long continuance of the use 
of these litliic tools. 

The finding of a few implements in the cave deposits would 
by no means prove that the inhabitants were the makers of 
them, but only tliat they were of the same age. For it 'would 
be quite likely that, were two races of different degrees of 
advancement living in tlie country at the same time, that the 
lower might occasionally acquire, either by barter or other 
means, the weapons of the higher race. In the same wav as 
the wild tribes now use iron axes, pottery, clothes and other 
things bought from the Malays, and the Malays themselves use 
articles of European manufacture. 
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So far, pottery has not been found, except some fragments of 
coarse earthenware in the superficial layers of the earth of 
some of the caves, and this is undoubtedly of comparatively 
sj^eaking recent Malayan origin. At the present time the 
Malays are acquainted with the potter’s art, but the wild tribes 
are not. They use bamboos for cooking rice and other grain, 
when they cannot get Malay cooking pots. 

The burial customs of the cave dwellers would appear from 
the only interment which has been discovered to have been of 
the most primitive kind, that is, the bodies were left where they 
fell, with possibly a slight covering of earth, and the family or 
tribe, as the case niiglit be, left the place. This same custom is 
still followed by both the Sakais and the Semangs. Xot only 
the house in which the death takes place, but the clearings, 
often of some acres in extent, planted up with crops, are also 
abandoned. If anything was wanted to prove the recent date 
when the cultivation of the land was adopted by the wild 
tribes, a custom such as this is sufficient. It is inconceivable 
that such a habit could long survive in a community which 
depended for its sustenance on the produce of the soil. At 
the present time it is dying out in places, and as the cultiva- 
tion of the land increases, it must ultimately fall into desuetude. 
The Malays bury their dead in amongst their kampongs, and this 
custom seems to show a close connection between the wild tribes 
and them in this respect. It is really only a step. In fact, 
what is now taking place among the Sakais in the less remote 
places will supply instances of all the phases between the two 
customs. From shutting up the body in the house, leaving the 
body in the house but covering it with earth, to making a grave 
in the garden near the house. 

There would appear to be no available data by which even 
the merest approximation to the age of these cave remains can 
be made ; but it must be very considerable, as in some of the 
caves at least 12 feet of a mixture of shells, bones and earth 
has been accumulated and subsequently removed again in the 
floors of the caves. In places, two and three layers of solid 
stalagmite have been formed and removed, some of these layers 
having been 5 feet in thickness. Portions of these layers are 
to be seen sticking on to the walls of the caves or on to the 
ends of the stalactites hanging from the roof. As already 
mentioned, the level of the caves is, as a rule, very much 
higher than the present level of the valleys in wliich the hills 
stand, though there is nothing to show what time elapsed 
between their formation and occupation by human beings. In 
the case of the caves at Ipoh, the human deposit rests on a 
bed of coarse river sand, and there does not appear to be any 
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earth in between the two deposits. A factor to be taken into 
account is that the caves could not have been occupied for long 
at a time. For the supply of food would soon run short, and the 
people would have to shift to another cave, and leave that again 
as soon as the supply of food became exhausted in its vicinity. 
Thus the occupation must have been only intermittent, with 
often comparatively long intervals intervening. 

Of the habits and customs of the cave dwellers not much can 
be gleaned, but some idea of them can be formed. From the 
extraordinary quantity of shells in these caves it is evident that 
fresh water and land molluscs must have been their staple food, 
supplemented by such animals as they snare or kill with their 
rude weapons, the fish they could catch, aud the fruits, leaves 
and roots of the jungle. The absence of any implements, except 
those already mentioned, indicates an extremely low state of 
intelligence, though it is quite possible tliat they may have been 
able to fasliion weapons out of bamboo, with knives made of the 
same material hardened by the application of fire, and probably 
supplemented by the use of sharp fragments of stone. In this 
way it would be quite possible to make bamboo pointed spears, 
blowpipes, darts, and bows and arrows. With these aud a 
knowledge of the means of extracting the poison from some of 
the plants of the jungle, they would be able to kill the animals 
whose bones are so plentiful in the caves. Bamboo weapons 
wo\dd of course leave no trace after all the long time that must 
have passed since they were in use. That they used fire is 
abundantly evident, and this, in the hands of some savages, is 
made into a most effective means of shapjing wooden objects. 
Ilie use of fire in cooking was probably confined to roasting 
their food, for without tools it is in a country like Perak impos- 
sible for any cultivation of grain to have been carried on, and 
therefore the necessity for hauling would not have arisen. The 
presence of pig bones, shows the cave dwellers were not Moham- 
medans. Tlie nature of their food and the indications of a 
custom of leaving their dead, would show that they were 
continuously shifting from cave to cave, and the presence of 
sea-shells fai' inland, that they may at times have extended 
their wanderings as far as the sea-coast in search of a chancre of 
diet. 

This is all the evidence we have of their habits and customs. 
It is meagre, tliough apparently sufficient to enable an idea to 
i)e formed of who these cave dwellers were. In the southern part 
of the Malayan Peninsula there are three races of people, without 
counting the Chinese and other modern introductions. These 
are the Semangs, the Sakais and other nearly allied tribes, and 
the Malays. The former are nearly pure Negritoes, while the 
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Sakais are a mixed race, apparently a cross between the former and 
the race that has been called Indonesian. The Xegritoes are 
probably the true aborigines, as they are met with even now in 
comparative purity, while the Indonesians are only to be traced 
by their admixture. From this point of view the" earliest cave 
<lwellers were therefore most likely the Xegritoes. Looked at 
from the other aspect, the habits of the modern wild tribes 
are so similar to those of the people under consideration, that if 
they were to be deprived of the iron tools they now obtain from 
the Malays, they would be, to all intents and purposes, in the 
same position as the ancient cave men. Probably at a subse- 
quent date the mixed races also occupied the caves in some 
parts of the country. The habit in ail likelihood continued 
until the introduction of tools by the Malays, or some other race 
in an equally advanced state, enabled them to fell the jun^de 
and build houses for themselves. 


A Preloiinary Xotice of the Luchuax Language. By Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 

(Read January 7tli, 1896.) 

Having spent twenty years in exploring most corners of Japan, 
and as many corners as possible of the Japanese mind — the 
history, the poetry, the customs, and above all the language of 
this peculiar people — I naturally wished to make acquaintance 
with the neighbouring little archipelago to the soutli, the archi- 
pelago of Luchu, which, till the year 1874, had formed a semi- 
independent kingdom, tributary on the one hand to the Japanese 
Prince of Satsiima, and on the other to the Court of Peking. 
This wish was fulfilled in the spring of 1893, and the results of 
the journey were sent home to the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
'they show that the Luchu s are no mere barbarous islands like 
some others furtlier to the south in the Pacific, but the scene of 
an eventful history, and the seat of an ancient and highly com- 
plex civilisation. 

The most interesting feature, however, is the language, con- 
cerning which nothing had hitherto been known in Euro])e,save 
a short vocabulary printed seventy-seven years ago by the first 
British explorers of the chief island.^ The very few missionaries 

‘ See Lieut. H. Clifford’s Appendix to Captain Basil Hall's “ Voyage of 
Discoyery to the West Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island.” Murray, 
ISIS. 
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and stray visitors that have passed that way since then, seem 
either to have taken fur granted that Lnchuan was a mere patois 
of Japanese, or else to have thought nothing about the mattei 
— at any rate they have published nothing on it. Even the 
Japanese, who recently annexed the archipelago and now rule 
it by means of ohicials sent from Tbkyo^ have paid little atten- 
tion to the subject, their sole noteworthy contribution being a 
Japanese-Luchuan Conversation Book, which is, however, very 
faulty and unaccompanied by any grammatical observations. 

To the present writer s lot fell, therefore, both the la])Our and 
the pleasure of pioneer work. The governor of the archipelago 
kindly provided two teachers — native gentlemen of royal descent, 
employed at the Xafa Prefecture, speaking a little Japanese, 
and at first equally astonished and amused at the foreigner's 
freak of desiring to learn their native tongue. Soon, however, 
one of them warmed to his task. After having, like Monsieur 
Jourdain, spoken prose all his life without knowing it, he was 
quite taken with the revelation of the existence of such things 
as verbs and adjectives, and he proved a most intelligent fellow- 
explorer. To myself the interest was palpitating, as will be 
best understood by those few whose good luck it has been to 
discover a new language. Everything had to be found out from 
a collation of sentences in which the same words or what seemed 
to be cognate grammatical forms occurred, Japanese serving as a 
constant term of comparison ; for it was evident from the 
beginning that Japanese and Luchuan were sister tongues. This 
clue greatly facilitated the investigation; but from time to time 
it failed, and then one had to grope about in the dark, till 
accident, or more facts, or some lucky hypothesis came in to fill 
the blank. 

Without more preamble, let us now turn to view the Luchuan 
language in outline,^ premising that the vowels, as here trans- 
literated, are to be pronounced approximately as in Italian, the 
consonants as in English, with cJi always as in church,” and g 
always as in give ” or get.” Luchuan has three short vowels 
a, iy v.y and five long ones, a, i, e, and o, differing in this from 
Japanese, which possesses five short vowels, a, n, c, o, and two 
long ones, o and u. Moreover the Luchuan long vowels are of 
quite phenomenal length. Take, for instance, such a word as 
yabuif/y which means ‘‘ to be,” or better still soti tsCy the iso- 
lated form ” of soil tsi, a sago-palm.”- When a Luchuan once 

^ Full details, including a minute comparison with Japanese, are in course of 
preparation for publication as one of the Memoirs of the Literature College of 
the Imperial Unirersity of Japan. 

* Properly a cycad, the Cycas reroluta ; but as a kind of sago is made from it, 
and forms indeed one of the staple forma of food of the Luchuan people, we mar 
perhaps here call it “ sagO'palm ” for the sake of clearness. 
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gets fairly started o/n so . , , ,t% , , , ,tse , . , , so tenaciously 
does he insist on the three long quantities that you begin to 
count the seconds, and almost wonder whether he will ever be 
content to leave off. Curiously enough, the glaring contrast 
between long and short counts for nothing in Luchuan prosody, 
which is regulated solely by the number of syllables in a line. 

The following are some of the most usual letter-correspon- 
dences in the two languages : — 


Luch. 

Jag, 

Luch, Jap. 

i 

. . e 

f .. h 

u 

0 

y •• r 

ch 

k 

n . . m 

j 

g 


Luch, 


Jag. 

kumi . . 


.. koine, “rice” (hulled,) 

kdml . . 


. . kame, “ tortoise.” 

munu , . 

• w • * 

. . mono, “ thing.” 

chickling 

• • • • 

. . Jdku, “ to hear.” 

fiji 


. . hige, “ beard.” 

fa-fa . . 


haha, “ mother,” 

u'ctsiyung 

• • * • 

. . vfas'ureru, “ to forget.” 

n unung 

• • • * 

. . iiomu, “ to drink.” 


A good many words, especially substantives, are identical or 
nearly so in the two languages, as yama, “mountain”; muslii, 
“insect”; Luch. T:% and Jap. Id, “tree.” In other cases the 
diversity is as great as that separating the French word “ huit,” 
“ eight,” from the Spanish oclio. For instance, “ to go out,” is 
in Japanese, njiyungva Luchuan; but it can be proved 
(partly by the application of the key given above) that these two 
seemingly un-related words correspond letter by letter, thus : — 

Luchuan nj = Japanese id (z lost in modern Jap.) 

„ i — n C 

„ y = » . 

„ u = „ u (in this case.) 

while the final ng of the Luchuan word is a verbal termination 
wliich had already been lost in the very earliest Japanese known 
to us, that of the eighth century after Christ. In a good many 
instances we find irregularity of correspondence. Thus : 

Luch. chdyung and Jap. kieru, “ to go out ” (of a light). 

„ kuhd „ „ kumo, “ a spider.” 

„ hachd „ „ hachi, “ a bee.” 
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though e^^dentlT related, fail to show us the steps by which one 
represents the other. Speaking generally, we may say that 
Liichuan is more original in its vowels, while with regard to the 
consonants the two languages divide this honour between them. 
Thus Luchuan / is older than Jap. A, but Jap. k is older than 
Luch. cJi. 

So also with the sense of words, which sometimes diverge 
slightly in meaning even when corresponding in form, just as 
English “ strong,'’ while etymologically identical with German 
struig, branches off from it in signification. The terms for leg 
may serve as an instance. The Japanese is ashi, the Lnchuan 
iisha, which latter coincides etymologically with tlie Japanese 
word sigDif^dng in that language not leg,’’ but ‘"knee." 
A little inquiry, moreover, sliows that the word a>hi itself 
exists in Luchuan also, but that it is there an opprobrious term. 
As my genial old Luchuan teacher expressed it, “ You must say 
Jislia when speaking of any respectable person ; yon can only 
use the word ffshi of such creatures as pigs or coolies." The 
distinction, in fact, resembles that between essen ^n&fressen in 
German. Another example, showing incidentally how linguistic 
history repeats itself in difierent areas of the workbs surface, is 
offered by the Litchnan word kutii and its Japanese equivalent 
hjto. The latter always means thing," the former sometimes 
“ thing," but more generally “ cause " or “ because," thus pre- 
senting an exact parallel to the change of Latin causa into the 
cosa and chose of modern Italian, Spanish, and French. In yet 
other cases, Lnchuan and Japanese part company altogether. 
Such words as Japanese s'ldcoshi and Luchuan ife, both meaning 
“ a little,” resemble nothing in the sister tongue. Similar 
examples are offered by 


Luch, 

Jaji. 

majung 

.. tomo tii, “together." 

tv urn chid 

. , nezurni, “ rat.” 

gajcuig 

. . ka, “ mosquito.” 

xvutcnjvng 

, • tsukareru, “ to be exhausted.” 

tarl , , 

chichi, “father.” 

aydy ammo} . . 

. . haha, “mother.” 

y at chi 

. . ani, “ elder brother." 

wunai 

. . iraoto, “ younger sister." 

famine 

• * iV b “ grandfather." 

mine , , 

• . haha, “grandmother.” 


' The use of wtc and yy in transliterating certain Luchuan ivords ^ill be ex 
plained in the more elaborate treatise already referred to. 

2 Fafa also exists in the sense of “mother,” as already mentioned. 
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The radical divergence of such important words as the names 
for several of the family relations in two closely connected lan- 
guages may strike a European with surprise. Eememher, how- 
ever, that it is just these very words which Oriental politeness, 
owing to its fondness for honorific and other far-fetched 
synonyms, tends constantly to alter. The same is true of per- 
sonal pronouns, the least changeable of all words on Aryan soil, 
the most changeable of all in the far east. Perhaps, too, further 
investigation may succeed in identifying even sonm of these 
seemingly far-sundered words. As a case in point, I have not 
included Luch. v:unehiu and Jap. q/V, ''uncle,’’ in the above list, 
because suspecting a relationship between the two terms not- 
withstanding the wide gulf that separates them in ap]>earance. 

Coming now to a consideration of Luchuan grammar properly 
so-called, we find that, like Japanese and Korean, it neglects 
all considerations of numher and gender, and manages case-re 
lations by means of independent particles, just as we do in 
English, the only difi ere nee being that these particles are “ post- 
positions ” instead of propositions. About two-fifths of the 
Luchuan postpositions agree with Japanese; the remaining 
three-fifths seem to be original, and cannot be explained iu the 
present state of our knowledge — perha])s I should rather say 
our ignorance. But whereas Japanese adheres rigidly to the use 
of the independent })Ostpositions, nowhere approaching anything 
that might be even distantly compared with the Aryan inflec- 
tions of nouns, Luchuan is less consistent in this respect. Its 
nouns admit of a four-fold declension, though for purposes 
widely diftering from those registered in European grammars, 
each noun having its " Isolated Eorm,” its " Aggregated Form,” 
and its " Interrogative Form,” and the declension varying ac- 
cording to the final letter of the word declined.^ 

The following is a paradigm : — 

1st Class (final 

Plain . . . . . . fra^ ‘‘ a hill.” 

Isolated . . . . . . " as for a hill.” 

Aggregated .. ,, " a hill too.” 

Interrogative . . . . firai, " a hill ?” 

2nd Class (final i) 

Plain .. , .. I'anii, "rice.” 

Isolated .. .. ku/ne, "as for rice.” 

Aggregated .. .. “ rice too.” 

Interrogative .. A^/z/u, " rice ? ” 

* The technical term? emploved here and in other portions o£ the present 
paper must kindly be taken on trust till the appearance of the fuller ilenioir on 
the same subject. Some of them are borrowed from Japanese grammar. 
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Plain 

Isolated . . 
Aggregated 
Interrogative 


3rd Class (final 
. . . . gusikii, “ a castle.” 

. . , , gztsiko, as for a castle.” 

. . . . gtisi hung, “ a castle too.” 

. . • • giid kui, “ a castle ? ” 


4tli Class (final long vowel) 


Plain 

Isolated . . 
Aggregated 
Interrogative 


hachd, “ a bee.” 
hachd~ya^ ‘‘ as for a bee.” 
hachdug^ a bee too.” 
kachd-yyi, “ a bee ? ” 


Plain 

Isolated . . 
Aggregated 
Interrogative 


5tb Class (final 7i^.) 

. . . * ching, '' a garment.” 

. . . • chind, as for a garment.” 

. , , . chinuiig, “ a garment too.” 

, , , . cMnui, “ a garment ? ” 


The above are the only finals which the Luchuan language 
allows. There are also a few irregularly declined words, which 
cannot be here detailed. 

With regard to the case here termed “ Isolated,” it should 
be mentioned that it corresponds pretty closely with such 
French idioms as “ Cette guem'e, qiten pensez vous 1 ” Moi, je 
rCen sais rien,"" where the words guerre and moi are, as it 
were, taken up and lifted out of the regular sequence of 
the sentence, put in a place by themselves, in fact isolated. 
Japanese, Korean, Aino, even Chinese, lay stress on this 
peculiar grammatical phenomenon; but they all do so by 
means of a separate postposition, the Japanese particle sub- 
serving this purpose being vm. '' Aggregation ” is the contrary 
of Isolation, showing as it does that the word in question must 
be joined to others, and thus corresponding roughly to our 
too,” also,” and.” The Japanese express this relation by 
the postposition rno. In my opinion the cases, or quashcases, 
of Luchuan are a new formation ; and the argument in favour 
of identifying the Isolated and Aggregated terminations respec- 
tively with the Japanese particles iva and rao will be found 
worked out in the Memoir already alluded to. On the other 
hand the Interrogative forms of Luchuan nouns and also verbs 
exhibit no trace of a Japanese connection, and their origin must 
for the present remain unsolved. 

The so-called personal pronouns of far-eastern languages are 
nouns pure and simple, and in Luchuan declined as such. 
Wang, “ I,” reminds us of the Classical Japanese 'ivare] butya, 
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(to inferiors), and unfi, '‘you’' (honorific), show no 
Japanese connection. The demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs recall Japanese analogies in many 
instances : — 

Jap. 

kore, " this." 

. sorCj “ that " (near.) 

are, “ that ” (far.) 

. Ja/’e (class fare) “who?" 

mini, “ what ? " 

. doko, “ where ? " 

. iUu, “ when ? " 

The numerals agree still more closely, excepting the words 
for “one" (Luch. cliu or Jap. hitotsii), and “two" (Luch. 
tcitsi, dsp. futatsu). 

The verb here, as in most languages, offers the greatest 
interest, being the most complicated part of speech. In Luehuan 
it is even more complicated than in Japanese ; for while we 
are confronted by the same formidable array of moods and tenses, 
and of negative, causative, potential, honorific, &c., conjugations, 
w'e find that the present and three past tenses of the indicative, 
instead of ha\i.ng only one form as in Japanese, each possess 
five. True, Luehuan disregards number and person as consis- 
tently as do all the other languages of the East Asiatic seaboard. 
“ I go," “ you go," “ he goes," “ they go,” &c., are all to be 
translated by the identical word ichung (in Jap. iku). The 
Luehuan tense-inflections follow a different line of grammatical 
thought, and one which is by no means easy to explain to 
European readers. Students of Archaic and Classical Japanese 
will, however, readily appreciate what is meant, as the Japanese 
language formerly made somewhat similar distinctions, though 
without pushing them to the same degree of elaboration. Take, 
for instance, the present tense of njiijung, “ to go out " : 


Luch. 

kuri 

uri 

ari 

to 

chd 

71U J 

md 

it si 


Luehuan, 
Ccnclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Ii’.terrogative . 
Verbal Noun . 


nji yung 
nji yurn 
nji yu\ 
nji mi ? 
7ljl si 


Classic Jap. 
idzu 

idzuruj 

(wanting) 


Modern Jap 
deni. 

(wanting.) 


The Conclusive form is the predicative verb proper, but can 
come nowhere except at the end of the sentence. The Attribu- 
tive precedes nouns, e.g.^ njiyuru chii, “ the goes out man," i.e., 
“ the man who goes out." It likewise replaces the Conclusive 
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in subordinate clauses ending with a post-position, as 'njiijuru 
nalcd, whereas one goes out''; and in one class of peculiarly 
emphatic cases it even replaces it at the fag-end of the sentence. 
The Apocopated form replaces the Attributive in subordinate 
clauses before certain postpositions, as njiijii l:utu, “because he 
goes out." The Interrogative of course serves to ask questions. 
The Verbal Xoun exercises functions cognate to those of the 
Infinitive in European languages, and it also in certain cases 
replaces the Conclusive form in its predicative capacity. This 
brief, and I fear scarcely intelligible, summary of the Luchuan 
tense-forms must suffice here, as only a very lengthened dis- 
quisition could do justice to them, and such will be found in the 
Memoir. 

Luchuan, as already stated, has three past tenses, as against 
the single past tense of Modern J apanese ; and all possess the 
five-fold iiitlection. In other respects the plan of conjugation 
is identical in essence, though often very different in outward 
appearance, and sometimes even in the material employed. 
The formation of the Xegative Voice, however, shows some 
divergences not easily explicable. The Present Indicative of 
the Negative is obtained from the Present Indicative of the 
Positive by changing it into «, while at the same time the pre- 
ceding consonant suffers variation according to certain fixed 
rules. Thus, 


Positive Present 
■njiyunrj 
u’asiyunfj 
nvMung 
kaaiing 
chick ang 
)iiachiuig 


Xegati ce Pvese n t. 
njirang, “ to go out." 
icasivang^ “to forget." 
munang^ “ to drink." 
hxrnang^ “ to eat." 
chikang, “to hear." 
matchaag. “ to wait." 


The Present Indicative of the Xegative has but three inflec- 
tions, the various past tenses have five, as in the Positive, 
thus : — 


Neg, Pws, 

Concl. 1 

Attrib. >ajiraag, 

Apoc. J 

Interr. nj Irani ? 

V. Xoun. njirangd. 

and similarly through two other 
Pluperfect. 


Xeg. Imperfect, 
njirangtang. 
njirangtaru. 
njirangta\ 
njirangtl. 
njirangtasi. 

tenses, the Perfect and the 
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The Japanese equivalents of tliis array of hard words are 
simply 

mg. Pres. Xeg. Past 

eleniK denanda. 

or, in the Tokyo dialect, 

denai. denakatta, 

Japanese verbs form their Negative Voice thus : 

Kiku, “to hear”; kikan or kikanai, “not to hear'*; miru 
to see ; min or minai, “ not to see ” ; and it has been hitherto 
tacitly taken for granted that the power of negation, here as in 
the case of the negative words of so many European languages 
{iwn, nimquarn, nicht, nyet, &c.) resides in the letter n. The 
phenomena of the Luchuan verb, where ng ( = Jap. n) appears 
in positive and negative alike, will necessitate a reconsidem- 
tion of this position, whose unsoundness indeed had already 
been hinted at by Mn Aston, the ablest of all grammarians of 
Japanese. The final decision may perhaps not be easily reached, 
after all. Another theory of Air. Aston’s — hitherto a mere 

hypothesis because lacking support in ascertained fact is 

brilliantly established by the discovery of Luchuan. It is to 
the effect that the various conjugations of Japanese verbs were 
all originally one. Their diversification is a comparatively 
modern phenomenon, peculiar to Japanese and not shared in by 
the sister tongue in the little Southern archipelago. 

Adjectives, in Luchuan as in Japanese, are for the most part 
verbal in their nature, — form, in fact, a special class of intransi- 
tive verbs admitting of conjugation through most of the moods 
and tenses. Here, as a specimen, is part of the conjugation of 
tusang, “distairt,” the Japanese toi : — 


Stem (used in compounds) 

Lucli. 

tu 

Jap. 

to 

Adverbial form 

tuku 

toku 

Isolated state of do. 

tiikd 

toku vja 

Causative form 

tusan u 

(missing). 

Present tense Conclusive . . 

tusang\ 

Do. Attributive . . 

tusaru J 

toi 

Imperfect tense Concl. 

tusatang^ 

to katta 

Do. Attrib. 

tusataru j 

Hypothetical Alood 

tiisard 

take reha 

Neg. Present 

tfiko nerang 

toku naL 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


Adverbs are supplied, partly by such forms as the second in 
the above paradigm, partly by nouns. Conjunctions are few 
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and comparatively unimportant, their place being largely sup- 
plied by conjugational forms of the verb and adjective. 

The construction of sentences (syntax) agrees with that usual, 
not only in Japanese, but in even so distantly related — if indeed 
related — a language as Korean. Few things perhaps are more 
remarkable in their way than the tenacity with which these far 
eastern languages, however widely they may diverge from each 
other in vocabulary, and however great may be the changes 
suffered by each during the lapse of time, adhere to one iron 
rule of construction, — a rule, too, which strikes European minds 
as the very reverse of natural, seeing that the sentence is turned 
upside down. However, there is no need to discuss this subject 
here. Any good Japanese or Korean grammar will supply 
details to those desiring them. 

The importance attaching to the discovery and analysis of a 
sister tongue to Japanese lies in the fact that Japanese owns 
no other sisters. Syntactically, indeed, as just remarked, and 
in general structure, the likeness between Japanese and Korean 
is extremely close. One might even go further, and mention 
Manchu and Mongol as breathing, so to say, the same grammati- 
cal atmosphere. Indeed a mental cousinship pervades all the 
languages of the far east, even those which, like Chinese, belong 
to an altogether separate linguistic class. Whether race kinship, 
or mutual influence be at the root of this, were hard to say : — 
it can scarcely be the result of mere coincidence. At any rate, 
notwithstanding the close structural resemblance subsisting 
between Japanese and Korean, their respective vocabularies 
differ far more than do those of the most widely sundered 
members of the Aryan family, differ so completely that some 
eminent scholars dispute even those faint and scanty traces of 
similarity which others have laboured to establish. 

Japanese had thus hitherto stood alone in the world, without 
kith or kin, possessing of course local dialects — for what Ian* 
guage was ever spoken uniformly over so wide an area? — but 
traceable to no parent, and claiming no living relatives. Con- 
sequently no such interesting comparisons were possible in its 
case as, for instance, those to which our European languages 
and the Malay o-Polynesian family in the Pacific lend themselves. 
Japanese etymologies, too, mostly remained at the guessing 
stage. As for the accidence, grammarians could enumerate 
forms, but were often unable to explain them ; they could 
imagine hypotheses, but could not build trustworthy theories. 
With Luchuan to refer to the case becomes different, for 
Luchuan stands to Japanese in about the same relationship as 
Italian does to French and Spanish. 

The divergent and in part more archaic, character of the 
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Luchuan verbal conjugation has been glanced at in the fore- 
going pages. The vocabulary exhibits similar traits, but de- 
mands more thorough sifting before it can be appraised at its 
exact value from a comparative point of view. I may, however, 
be permitted to quote an instance of the manner in which 
Luchuan, even at this early stage, can be brought into court to 
give evidence on questions of wider interest. The Japanese 
torii, or peculiar gateway standing in front of Shinto temples, is 
written with the characters ft that is “ bird dwelling,” and 
the native account of its origin is stated, and as it would seem 
accepted, even by so high an authority as Mr. Satow, who writes 
thus concerning it : — - 

The torii was originally a perch for the fowls offered up to 
the gods, not as food, but to give warning of daybreak. It was 
erected on any side of the temple indifferently. In later times, 
not improbably after the introduction of Buddhism, its original 
meaning was forgotten; it was placed in front only, and 
supposed to be a gateway. Tablets with inscriptions {gaJcii) 
were placed on the torii with this belief, and one of the first 
things done after the restoration of the Mikado in 1868, in the 
course of the purification of the Shinto temples, was the re- 
moval of these tablets. The etymology of the word is evidently 
‘ bird rest.* The torii gradually assumed the character of a 
general symbol of Shinto, and the number which might be 
erected to the honour of a deity became practically unlimited. 
The Buddhists made it of stone or bronze, and frequently of red- 
painted wood, and developed various forms.” 

Nothing could well be more explicit. Notice, however, 'in 
limine, that ne really knov: nothing whatever of Shinto until 
after the introduction of Buddhism our earliest extant 

Japanese book, the '' Kojiki,'' dating only from a.d. 71 2, when 
Buddhism, which brought civilisation in its train, \vas already 
an established power in the land. What modern native literati 
have to say concerning the state of their country in pre- Budd- 
histic days is therefore almost all conjecture, — conjecture en- 
livened by a patriotism of the most jingo hue, Mr, Aston, 
struck apparently by the intrinsic improbability of the erection 
of gateways for cocks to perch on, prefers to derive torii from 
torn, ‘‘ to pass through,*' an etymology which might seem 
appropriate enough for a term signifying ‘'gateway,’* though the 
long 0 of the one word and the short o of the other cause serious 
difficulty. Now the Luchuan form of the word, which is tuH, 
strikes at the root both of the orthodox derivation and of the 
proposed alternative. “ Bird ” in Luchuan is tui, and “ to pass 
through ** is tuyiDvj, both words corresponding quite regxilarly 
with Japanese tori and torn respectively, even in the matter of 
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vowel quantity. The absence of the r is what the rules of 
interchange between such paii^s of Japanese and Liichuan words 
would lead us naturally to expect, and the Luchuan equivalent 
of torii according to the former eUnnology would be tuvn, 
according to the latter probably tuyL But the actual Luchuan 
form turi has an and must therefore have descended from 
some source distinct from either “ bird or passage ; and 
though we should not therefore jump to the identification of the 
Japanese torii, Shinto gateway/' with the turan of India (the 
Chinese p ai~lou or pai-fang), we may at least say that one 
obstacle to such a conclusion is removed. 

Eetiirning now to the proved fact of the sisterhood of the 
Japanese and Luchuan languages, it may be asked how this 
close connection should be accounted for. In order to do so, I 
would first point to the extremely close physical resemblance 
characterising the members of the two nations.^ Secondly, I 
would mention the fundamental similarity of many of their 
customs and ways of thought, — in religion, for instance, where 
Luchuan usage reminds us of the simplest and most rustic form 
of JShiiito. And I would suggest that linguistic resemblance, 
resemblance of bodily conformation, and resemblance of funda- 
mental ways of thought may all be accounted for by a considera- 
tion of the manner in which the Japanese race reached its 
present habitat. Look at any atlas, and you will see that 
Kyushu, tlie southernmost of the large Japanese islands, is the 
portion of Japan nearest to the mainland of Asia, Kyushu, with 
little Tsushima as a convenient stepping-stone.- Tradition, too, 
and what little w^e know of the early history of tlie country, 
indicate Kyushu as the first point reached by the invaders, 
whence they started eastward and northward on their career of 
cou(|uest, driving the aborigines before them. 

Kow is it not intrinsically probable that while the main body 
moved north-east in the general direction of the land, a few 
stragglers, laggards, or weaklings should have been shoved south, 
driven perhaps ))y defeat in internecine strife to take refuge in 
the little southern archipelago, whose islets stretch like stepping- 
stones the whole way from the Gulf of Kagoshima in Southern 
Kyushu to what is now known as Great Lucliu ? History tells 
us of the arrival of such refugees during the Middle Ages. Why 
should not the same thing have occurred at an earlier date ? 

* ior detaiU on this subject and those about to be discussed, see a paper by 
the present writer entitled “ The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitants,” published 
in the ‘'Journal cf the Royal Geographical Society ” for 1895. 

^ I omit Saghalien from the hypothesis, though it approaches the mainland 
nearer than Kjushti does. But the J apanese race never spread nearly so far north. 
At the dawn of history it had only pushed up to the latitude of Sendai, and 
Yezo is a much later and even yet imperfectly assimilated addition. 
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The racial and linguistic affinities would thus find a very simple 
explanation, while the distance in time and space amply accounts 
for the existing differences ; — compare, in Europe, the diver- 
gence between the various members of the Scandinavian group 
of languages, or between the histoiy of Latin in Italy and what 
it became in France and in Spain. The eousinship between 
Liichuan and Japanese proves one debated point : — it proves 
that Japanese is tlie language of the invaders, not a native 
language taken over by them from the previous inhabitants of 
Central Japan, as French was taken over by theXormans. For 
had that been the case, then Japanese and Luchuan should have 
shown radical divergence. 


On the Oldest Stone Implements in the Eastern United 
States. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., LL.D. 

A FEW years ago, nearly all American archaeologists believed 
that true “ palaeolithic '' stone implements, dating back to the 
glacial period or immediately subse(|uent to it, had been 
collected in various parts of the Eastern Fruited States. At 
present, very few will be found ready to defend this opinion. 

This change of sentiment has been brought about by two 
factors : a more searching investigation of localities, and a more 
critical sifting of the evidence demanded to prove high 
antiquity. 

The severity of the tests which this discussion has led us to 
apply in the United States does not generally obtain in Europe, 
if I may judge from various collections of so-called palaeolithic 
implements wliich I saw in the summer of 1805 in France and 
England, and from various articles which have appeared in 
Continental and English Journals within a year. 

The analysis of the evidences of antiquity which has led to 
the rejection of most, if not all, the alleged pahcolitliic stations 
in the L^nited States may be briefly stated. 

The antiquity of a stone implement must be judged by two 
lines of evidence : one, intrinsic, offered by the implement 
itself, the other, extrinsic, presented by the surroundings in 
which it was found. 

Intrinsic evidence includes, 1, shape ; 2, finish; 3, patination ; 
and 4, signs of use. 

If we regard the coup dc poiny of the Somme gravels (the 
‘'axe of St. Acheul” of Mortillet) as the typical palaeolithic 
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implement,^ then we must exclude all the stations in the United 
States, for it has never been found here. We have what look 
like chipped hand-stones in abundance, but not the true 
Acheulien type. Eude chipped stone implements belong to all 
epochs, and no special shape assigns them to the oldest. A 
misapprehension of this fact has led to some grievous archaeo- 
logical errors. 

The finish of all pal^eoliths has been supposed to be by 
chipping. The grounds for this assumption have been seriously 
challenged by Holmes,^ McGuire,^ and others. Long ago, 
Lartet and Christy, in their monumental work, doubted it. Art- 
progress must have varied in different tribes, and some learned 
to polish and bore stone much earlier than others ; while tribes 
near by may have continued to chip exclusively far into the 
neolithic period. The kind of stone preferred for implements 
must also have had a potent influence on the development of 
the art of working it. We must not permit ourselves to be 
bound too closely by the notion of a universal chipped-stone 
period. 

The value of Fail nation has certainly been overstated. Its 
depth depends on other factors than age. Under equal ex- 
posure, the surface of different stones undergoes this chemical 
change to widely different degrees, and the same stone varies 
surprisingly under varying conditions of exposure. The chipped 
flints from the Libyan plateau are remarkably patinated, while 
those from Egyptian tombs, certainly constructed five thousand 
years ago, show no change of surface. The contrast is due, not 
to age, but to relative exposure. When implements made of 
the same material are found in the same stratum, some patinated 
much more than the others, it is not evidence that the latter are 
older than the former, but only that tlieir conditions of exposure 
have differed. Flints and cherts patinate more rapidly when 
exposed to the atmosphere ; other stones, such as serpentine, 
undergo this change more promptly in damp soils. This 
criterion, therefore, though of value, is far from being in itself 
evidence of high antiquity. 

Anyone who examines closely a large collection of paleeo- 
liths ” cannot but notice how few of them show any sajns of \tse. 
If they were completed implements and actually in use, they 

^ bee his “ iluaee Prehistorique,” Planches, TII-IX, for the “ instrument 
characteristique to which I allude. 

* One of the many studies of this expert archaeologist, pertinent to the pre- 
sent theme, is his “ Natural History of Flaked Stone Implements,” in the 
“Memoirs” of the International Congress of Anthropology at Chicago, 1893. 

Mr. McGuire s suggestive essays, based on a long personal experience in 
^psing stone by aboriginal methods, have appeared in the “ American 
Antiiropologist.” 
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will indicate this by minute fractures along their cutting edge, 
small irregular breaks, from hitting hard objects. In the 
hundreds of so-called American pal^eoliths which I have 
examined, not more than two or three per cent, reveal any 
traces which can be attributed to such action. 

This last is almost a fatal blow to accepting them as imple- 
ments at all, and I might say the same with reference to the 
majority of specimens in a number of collections which I have 
examined in Europe. 

But if they were not implements, what were they ? They 
certainly display the handiwork of man. 

The answer is prompt and clear. They are qiiarry rejects, or 
refuse, bits of stone from shingle or gravel, or from actual 
quarries, chipped roughly more or less into shape, and then 
thrown away on account of some flaw or fault which the primi- 
tive worker perceived and disliked. I have seen tons and tons 
of such refuse material at Piney Branch, near Washington, and 
among the jasper and argillite quarries of Pennsylvania. A 
moderate amount of practice and study will enable the student 
to detect in most instances why the aboriginal artist rejected 
a given piece, and in European “ palaeolithic collections ’’ I have 
repeatedly recognized such rejects by the same infallible indica- 
tions of lack of adaptability. 

The result of the above is, that while the intmnsic evidence 
enables us in many instances to say that an implement is not 
of extreme antiquity, it offers no positive reasons for asserting 
that it has such age. 

In the United States the experts have therefore rejected the 
alleged intrinsic evidences of antiquity. We depend entirely 
on extrinsic evidence. This may be stratigraphic, palteontologic, 
or cultural. 

The stratigraphic geology of the post tertiary period in the 
Eastern United States — that period in which it is possible man 
existed here — is far from definitely ascertained. 

In many states west of the Mississippi there are extensive 
though rather shallow deposits termed Equus beds '' from the 
abundant remains of the Equus cxrelsus which they inclose. 
They are not known east of the Mississippi, but there a well- 
marked horizon appears, lacking the horse, but with numerous 
oones of large edentates, especially the Megalonyx and Myodon. 
Hence they have been named the Megalonyx beds. Cope, 
Gilbert, and others, have claimed to have found obsidian imple- 
ments and other signs of man in undisturbed relations in the 
Equus beds,^ but a close sifting of the evidence has led to 

^ A summary of the question was given by Prof. E. D. Cope in the 
“ American Xaturalist/^ 1887, and in various later publications. 
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increasing uncertainty about this. In the Megalonyx beds of 
the east, no testiinony ^-orth mentioning of the discovery of 
human remains has been published. 

These t\vo layers have been supposed to be nearly contempo- 
raneous. Cope places them before the Glacial period, in the 
Pliocene; Crilbert, on the other hand, brings them down to, or 
possibly after, the heiglit of the Glaciation. In either case, 
they appear to mark a period anterior to the time when man 
reached the area of their deposit. 

Following these in sequence come ; — 

1. The Cxlaeial epoch, a period of elevation in the northern 
part of the Continent. 

2. The Champlain epoch, a period of submergence and 
tilting of the Continental plain from north-east to south-west. 

3. The Terrace formation, during which the present river 
channels were excavated. 

4. The Alluvial or existing epoch, when the actual river- 
bottoms were burned, and the forest humus slowly created. 

The effort has frequently been made to obtain some chrono- 
meter by which we could estimate the length of time since the 
northern areas of our country emerged from the post-glacial 
waters. One that has been a favourite is the duration required 
for the excavation of its gorge by the Niagara river. It is 
perhaps the best. But how little it is worth is forcibly 
expressed by the latest vniter upon its history, Professor 
Gilbert, “Estimates founded on the same facts range from 
thousands of years to hundreds of thousands of yeans.’’^ 

Without attempting the hazardous feat of surmising antiquity 
in years, I can at least say that the opinion now prevails among 
careful and cautious students of the subject, that no adequate 
e\ddence has yet been adduced to remove tlie period of the 
advent of man to the area of the Eastern United States to a date 
anterior to tlie existing or alluvial epoch. 

In the Lookout cave in Tennessee, Mr. H. C. Mercer exhumed 
the bones of the tapir in undisturbed relation to pottery and 
arrow-heads ; but there is no reason why tlie tapir, whicli now 
lives as far north as Oaxaca, Mexico, may not have wandered 
in recent centuries up the valley of the Tennessee river. 

It is highly probable that in the valley of the Delaware river 
chipped implements have been met with in immediate relation 
to the liones of the American reindeer or cariboo and with the 
peccary. The latter still lives in Texas, and the former in 
Maine, and that they should have met in comparatively 
recent ages in the Delaware valley would not be surprising. 

^ G-. K. G-ilbert, Xiaijara Falls and their History,” Xew York, 1895. (Pub- 
lished by the Xational Geos^^iphic Society.) 
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The equns beds and the megalonyx layers are the most 
recent geological horizon in the territory under consideration 
which contain the remains of extinct mammals. AVere the 
relics of man, either his bones or his implements, exhumed in 
undoubted original deposition in these strata, the palaeontologi- 
cal evidence would be sufficient to assign him a high antiquity 
on this continent. Xo such discoveries have yet been made, or 
at least satisfactorily reported. 

The stone implements wliich I have seen from the equus 
beds included axes grooved for the attachment of handles 
and stemmed arrow-heads, just like those of the modern Indians. 

It has often been asserted that there is evidence of the con- 
temporaneity of man and the mammoth (or mastodon) in the 
Eastern United States. Tliat were quite possible without 
carrying the date of the event to any remote age. The 
mammoth ])robably became extinct within the alluvial period. 
It is even believed by some careful students that its existence 
was remembered by the Delaware Indians, and its appearance 
described in their traditions.^ 

The culture-horizon of palaeolithic man is agreed by all to 
have been manifestly lower than that of neolithic times. 
Pottery was unknown, no formal burial or incineration of the 
dead took place, objects connected wuth worship are generally 
absent, compound implements — those where blades are 
attached to shafts — and delicate secondary chipping, all belong 
to an epoch of development considerably later than tlie 
earliest. 

Such a primitive culture-horizon has not been discovered in 
the United States. The dressed stones from the auriferous 
gravels of tlie Pacific slope are as skilfully shaped and finished 
as those of the historic Indians ; and nowdiere on the eastern 
coast has any other cidture conditions than those of the Indian 
been demonstrated. 

If we w*ere asked where to search for the oldest stone imple- 
ments, we should naturally say, following European precedents, 
either in the shell-heaps along the Atlantic seaboard ; in the 
gravels and oldest village sites of the river-beds ; or in the 
caves of the Appalachian mountains. The shell-heaps have been 
searched with painstaking minuteness from Maine to Florida ; 
the river-beds and gravels have been sifted with like diligence ; 
and Mr. Mercer has lately subjected the caves to the most 
thorough explorations; and wuth what results? That nowhere 
has a trace of a population in a different culture stage to that 
of the modern Ped Indian been discovered, and this we must call 

^ The evidence is collected in Mr. H. C. Mercer’s volume, ‘‘ The Letiape 
Stone” (New York, 1885). 
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modern, that is, distinctly neolithic. In the instances of the 
Trenton gravels (C. C. Abbott) and the Potomac Valley (Thomas 
Wilson), the supposed palaeolithic finds appear to have been 
shown to be modern by the recent minute local studies of 
Holmes and Gerard Fowke. 

The e^idence from the moraines in Ohio has been persis- 
tently defended by Professor Wright,^ and it is unquestionably 
stronger than any from the Atlantic sea-board; but the few 
specimens whose history is clear do not present any defined 
palaeolithic features, and other geologists doubt the age of the 
deposit which contained them. 

I need not speak of the importance of determining that an 
ancient implement-bearing stratum has not been remanid — dis- 
turbed by later action. This is familiar to all archaeologists. 
But the processes and results of such disturbances have been 
extended by close observation. The upturning of the soil by 
falling trees, the deep holes excavated by certain animals, tlie 
pits left by the decaying tap-roots of some trees, the cracks and 
rifts occasioned by extreme droughts or keen frosts, offer facile 
means by which instruments lying on the surface could be carried 
to considerable depths in practically undisturbed strata beneath 
them. 

There is also a continuous shifting or secular motion in gravel 
beds, when not entirely horizontal, due to gra^dty, which leads 
to a constant though very slow readjustment of their component 
parts. By this agency not only does the lateral talus of such 
beds become deceptively like an original deposition, but large 
trenches and cuts caused by freshets or other agencies close up, 
and thus may cover implements which have fallen in from 
the surface. For this reason the Trenton post-glacial gravels, 
and the extensive terminal moraines of the great Canadian 
glacier which extend from New York harbour to the Mississippi 
river, must be examined with constant caution. They have 
both yielded numerous alleged “ pal^eoliths.*’ But not under 
conditions which remove all doubts of the action of the above 
agencies. 

I conclude, therefore, by the statement that in the Eastern 
United States, a region in which I have visited most of the 
important stations and seen most of the typical collections, 
the oldest stone implements present nothing in form or 
appearance, and have not in the history of their discovery any 
sure connections, which would convey them in time or in art 
development to an earlier people or culture than that of the 
American Indian, as he was found by the earliest European 
voyagers. 

^ G-. r. 'Wright, Man and the Glacial Period ” (New York, 1892). 
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JIe. H. W. Setox-Kaer exhibited, at a Meeting which took 
place on May 12th last, a collection of stone implements 
discovered by him in Somali-land and said: “My remarks 
will only occupy a few minutes ; the how, where, and when of 
this discovery hav^e already been published in the February 
dumber of the ' Journal/ 

“ During the last glacial period, human population must have 
been massed in the equatorial region of the globe. I found 
certain spots on the Egyptian plateaux on my way home from 
Somali-land, as well as in Somali-land itself, where the surface 
had not been subjected to fresh deposition of soil, and w^here 
constant denudation had kept it free from vegetation. 

“These circumstances being favourable, I liave found more 
paheoliths in Egypt than in Europe, more in Somali-land than 
in Egypt ; and I hope Africa may eventually be shown to have 
been man's original home. We are all of us anxious for fresh 
links in the chain of evidence as to the location of the cradle of 
the human race, if there was one, whether by the term we 
mean the Garden of Eden and take that part of the Bible narra- 
tive literally or no. 

“ Some have tried to show that the Garden of Eden was in 
Africa, towards the sources of the Nile, the four rivers which 
watered it being the four well-known chief rivers of Africa, 
with particular reference to the Nile. In this case these imple- 
ments would have a special interest, coming from the land 
called by the ancient Egyptians the Land of Punt, not far from 
some of the Nile sources.” 

After some remarks on the probable use of similar imple- 
ments by the first progenitors of the human race Mr. Setoii- 
Karr continued : “ How remote such a period was we learn from 
Sir John Lubbock, who has told us in his ' Prehistoric Times ' 
that the evidence from the depth of gravel deposits and cave 
stalagmite deposits, together with astronomical evidence of the 
date of the last glacial period, point to as long ago as two 
hundred and fifty or even three hundred tliousaiid years. 

“ How old these implements are or are not, no one can say ; 
but I think our learned friends will agree that no flint imple- 
ments with so great an aspect of age have been found before. 
Though discovered in the same district, they may be connected 
with difterent types, ages, and races, through long periods of 
time. With Sir John Evans' permission I will quote the con- 
cluding sentences of his commimication to the Eoyal Society on 
April 27th last : — 

“‘That the cradle of the human family must have been 
situated in some part of the world where the climate was genial, 
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and the means of subsistence readily obtained seems almost 
self-evident ; and that these discoveries in Somali-land may 
serve to elucidate the course by which human civilisation, such 
as it was, if not indeed the human race, proceeded westward 
from its early home in the east is a fair subject for speculation. 
But, under any circumstances, this discovery aids in bridging 
over the interval between pahnolithic man in Britain and in 
India, and adds another link to the chain of evidence by which 
the original cradle of the human family may eventually be 
identified, and tends to prove the unity of race between the 
inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and Europe, in paliTeolithic times/ 

Sir JoHX Evaxs expressed an opinion that though the 
Somali-land implements had been found upon the surface 
and unaccompanied by any mammalian or other remains 
indicative of great antiquity, yet from their numbers and 
their general facies they might safely be assigned to a palaeo- 
lithic period. The perfect resemblance, on the one hand, of 
some of them to those of France and England, and on the other 
hand of many of those in cj^uartzite to the implements from the 
laterite deposits of India was most striking. These Somali- 
land discoveries aided much in bridging over the interval 
between the traces of Palaeolithic man in the East and in the 
West, and without assuming any synchronism, he thought that 
they might be indicative of the route taken by early man from 
his presumed cradle in a genial climate to the colder regions of 
Xorth-western Europe. The curious shelling off of the patina 
or white silicious coating from some of the implements seemed 
indicative of long exposure to atmospheric influences to enable 
such chemical changes to have taken place. 

Mr. Read concurred with Sir John Evans in the ga^eat interest 
and importance of Mr. Seton-Karr’s discovery, and called 
attention to the occurrence in the Somali-land series of the type 
of implement identified with Moustier, as well as the ordinary 
drift types, such as are corumonly found in England and France. 
M bile he thought it very probable that Mr. Seton-KarFs find 
was of palaeolithic period, from his account of the conditions 
under which the implements were found, yet at the same time 
he would venture to urge that the superficial appearance of 
implements was but slender evidence for assigning them to 
palceolithic times. He ^vould prefer to rely upon the more 
secure foundation of the age of the stratum from which they 
were derived, which alone is a sure indication of date. He 
hoped that Mr. Seton-Karr w’ould before going out again furnish 
himself with the data necessary for settling this important 
question. 
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Vocabulary and Grammatical Notes on the Language of 
Makura, Central New Hebrides, Compiled by SID^^£Y H. 
Ray, Memb. Antbrop. Inst. Great Britain and Ireland. 

The island of Zviakura is situated about ten miles north of 
N^na or Montagu Island, midway between Efate and Epi, in 
the south central portion of the New Hebrides Group. It is of 
volcanic origin with hills about 600 feet high. The population is 
about 1,000. 

For the materials from wdiich this sketch was compiled I am 
indebted to the Rev. Oscar Michelsen, Presbyterian Missionary on 
the island of Tongoa. 

This language is spoken on the islands of Makura, Tongariki, 
Buninga, Ewose, and Mataso. It is also spoken on part of the 
island of Tongoa. Another language spoken on Tongoa is some- 
what different and is substantially the same as that of Nguna or 
Montagu Island. (C/. Nguna Grammar, in ‘*Jour. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” 1887, p. 409.) The Makura language, under the name 
Tongoa, is noticed in Dr. Codrington’s “Melanesian Languages,” 
p. 471. 

§ 1. Alphabet. 

Vowels : a, e, o, n. 

Diphthongs : ai, au, ce. 

Consonants: k,c, g; t, d; p, h, i\ p, ic, v; m. n.ih; r,I: y, h, s. 

The vowels and diphthongs are sounded as in German, ce, being 
the sound of ae, as in hdnde. 

The consonants k, t, w, m, n, r, Z, h, s, are sounded as in English. 
C is ngg as English ng in finger, g is ng as in English siyig ; d as nd 
in English tinder, vrith a slight trill ; p as English p in pit, or h in 
hat; V, as in English or German; p as ngbw ; m as ngm ; y as in 
English yes. 
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§ 2. Xoiins. 

Nouns are distinguislied by the article na, irhich is, however^ 
not used with proper names. 

There are two classes of nouns. The first class takes a suffixed 
possessive pronoun and comprises the names of relationships, 
parts of the body, or of things in close connection with the 
possessor ; other nouns take a separate possessive word. In the 
vocabulary nouns which take the suffix have * prefixed. 

A verbal noun is formed by the suffix an, the article being 
usually prefixed. Nalegan, singing; nadogan, hearing. The 
pei*son or thing performing an action is shown by the prefix taha^ 
which corresponds to the Nguna and Efate tea. Taha 7ii nadoga^i^ 
hearer. 

Persons belonging to a place are called its children. 

Xati Togoa. people of Tongoa. 

The plural sign is emag (Nguna and Efate maga) following the 
noun. Ahan is also used. 

Collectives are made by the nouns natau, heap, and namoke^ 
bunch. 

Sex is distinguished by the addition of the words nataman.^ male, 
or navarina, female. 

The common nouns Jcetama, father, and kepila. mother, become 
kfpopo ! my father ! and anu ! my mother ! in the vocative. 


Arrow, nae. 

Ashes, noJororom. 
Banana, naiih. 
*BelIy, uatla. 

Bird, naman. 

Blood, nadoli. 

Boat, nararn. 

*Body, napatoko. 

Bone, nasu. 

Bow, uavih. 

Boy, natarnse. 
Breadfruit, nahatava. 
Bunch, narhoke. 
Butterfly, natuhehe. 
Canoe, iiaroru. 

Child, natinviseh. 
Clothes, ua loni. 
Club, naorf.. 
Cocoanut, 

Country, aoure. 
Darkness, nnmalig. 
*Ear, iiatiliga. 

Evening, daravih. 
^Eye, namatfi. 

* Eat her, ktouna. 


I Father (voc.), kepopo. 

I ♦Feather, navili. 

I ♦Finger, naicirikikin . 

I Fire, nakam. 

I Fish, naik. 
i Fly, nalag. 

Food, nai'inag. 

♦Foot, na Ino. 

I Fruit, naiciti-naA^’. 

I Ground, nata)i€. 

♦Hair, navili, 

I *Head, napai. 

I Heap, natau. 
j House, naima. 

1 ♦Inside, napalau. 

Island, nanre. 

Land, naure. 

Leaf, namitiav. 

Light, 7iamaram. 

♦Lip, nakogo. 

Louse, 72akit. 

Man, naata. 

Mast, native. 

Moon, nakihati. 
Mosquito, namamamam. 
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^Mother, kepila. 

5 , (voc.)? anu. 

Mountain, natavi\ 
^Mouth, nakorogo. 

*Name, nakiha. 

Night, epog.^ 

'^'Nose, kinihi. 

Pit, namore. 

Plant, nakeh. 

Rain, naih. 

R>at, nakahow. 

Road, iiahale, fiahehmati. 
Root, nakili keJi. 

Sail, nahe. 

Salt, nafasimen. 

Sea, natali. 

Shadow, namela. 


*Side, sisia. 

Sky, na rikitl lagi. 

Smoke, naah, 

*Son, nati. 

Spear, natoke. 

Star, namahe. 

Stone, navata. 

Sun, naale. 

Tongue, namena. 

Tree, nakeh. 

Village, natokean. 

Water, naran. 

Wave, nabeo. 

Wind, nalag. 

Woman, naraciae. 

Women (plural), /laviririki. 
Yam, nao, nait. 


§ 3. Prunouns. 

1. The personal pronouns are : — 

Singular: 1. Keino ; 2. Kaig ; 3. Kinini. 

Dual and plural : 1. (inclusive of person addressed), Keicite ; 
(exclusive), iTeicem ; 2. Kami; 3. Keniare. 


The dual and plural are only distinguished by the verbal particles. 

2. The personal pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions are : — 
Singular: 1. -rJi, toh ; 2. -ak -iak ; 3. 

Dual and plural : 1. (incl.) -cit, (excel.) cem ; 2. ca//z ; 3. iniri. 

3. The possessive pronouns suffixed to nouns of the first class 
(marked with * in the vocabulary) are : — 

Singular: 1. ~g ; 2. ma ; 3. -n. 

Dual and plural : 1. (incl.), -icite ; 1. (exclus.) -/cc/iz : 2. -ir on ; 
3. niare. 


4. With nouns of the second class the words agi and raini are 
used wdth suffixes as possessive pronouns. Agi denotes a thing 
possessed by any one, mini, a thing done for any one. Kaima agbio, 
my house ; naima minio, a house for me. 


Singular 1 . agino 

minio. 

2. amain 

miniake. 

3. anini 

ininini. 

Dual and plural 1. (inclus.) nicUe 

minicite. 

1. (exclus.) anicem 

rniiiicem. 

2. acami 

minicami. 

3. aniare, niare 

rainiare. 


These words correspond to the Nguna agi and niagi which are 
used in the same way. The Nguna kaka. a thing belonging to, is 
represented in Makura by the word ena. Enan, its belonging, a 
thing belonging to it. 

5. Interrogative pronouns. 
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These are : Kehe ? who ? Ibe ? what ? which ? Kakihan keJie T 
his name who ? Taka ibe ? which one. 


§ 4. Adjectives. 

Adjectives nsuallj follow the noun. The word for “ bad show^i 
the prefix ta. The prefix ma of condition as in laguna and Efate 
is very commonly nsed. 


Bad, taka, aka. i 

Black, maete. j 

Clean, 2 ro?z, , 

Dirty, taka, aka. 

Good, ivok, pok. 

Hard, gira. i 

Heavy, mar ah. 

Holj, tarn. j 

Large, lam. 


Light (not heavy), rnarara. 
Like, kinik. 

Bed, luhi. 

Small, sv.siim. 

Soft, malimilim. 

Thick, matolu. 

Thin, manivinivi. 

Wliite, pilavili. 


§ 5. Verbs. 

1. Verbs are distinguished by verbal particles which appear to be 
(as in Nguna and Efate) shortened forms of the personal pronouns. 
These particles are : — 

Singular: 1. ni ; 2. ko ; 3. i. 

Dual: 1. (incl.), ta ; 1. (excL), mo; 2. kia ; 3. via. 

Plural: 1. (inch), ti ; 1. (excl.), mo; 2. hi ; 3. ri. 

In the dual first person andu is sometimes added to ta and mo. 
The particles are used with or without the personal pronouns. 

2. The causative prefix j9aA*a is seen in pakale, to feed, and with 
adverbs. 

3. The sign of quotation is iga. Betog iga pa row, he said that 
he would go. Nguna, B noa nag a eg a va}io. This also expresses 
the conditional mood. The adverb pe also makes the verb 
conditional. 

4. Continuous or repeated action is shown by noko, preceding 
the verb. 

5. Reciprocal action is expressed as in Nguiia and Efate by 
means of a noun dipo. (j^Tguna, tnma.) 

Ti dipoyiigiti iligiti, we strike one another. 

Ki diponicam iligicam, you strike one another. 

Bi diponiare iliginire, they strike one another. 

6. The imperative is expressed in the .singular by ko, in the 
plural by ki, preceding the verb. The prohibitive is to ko pa in 
the singular, te ku in the plural. 

7. A wish is shown by the verb masanna as in Nguna. AY 
viasanna pa arah, I wish him to come. 

8. The interrogative is usually expressed merely by tbo into- 
nation, bub if it is wished to be explicit the word ne is placed at 
the end of the sentence. 

9. Tense. — The past seems to be the normal tense ; the present 
is sometimes distinguished by the words no or 7 ioko. What has 
just happened is expressed by moo. The future sign is pa rflo. 
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All these precede the verb. A completed action is marked bj nu 
following the verb. 

10. The directives dali, hither, and lu, away, are seen in the 
words for bring ” and “ take.* 

Bite, cat. 

Bring, halae-dah. 


Burn {frans.) hialu. 

Carry (on shotdder)^ ligon. 
Collect, hih\ 

Come, dah. 

Cry, are. 

Dance, hah. 

Dig, cili. 

Do, poll. 

Drink, rnnnum. 

Eat, cinihan. 

Feed (trails.)^ jpakale. 
Fight, hiviati. 

Give, ori. 

Go, dowr, row. 

Go away, tnro. 

Hear, dog. 

Know, ata. 

Make, poh. 


Plant, laa. 

Say, hefog. 

See, loh. 

Sell, soH. 

Shoot (with gvii)^ hu. 
Show, hiheik. 

Sing, leg. 

Sit, araJi. 

Sleep, matirl. 

Speak, calakala. 

Spear (fierce).^ hiherik. 
Stand, hatoJc. 

Strike (icith stick)^ ilig. 
Take away, ludae-lu. 
Tear (rend), hah. 
Throw, dite. 

Tie, mini. 

Walk, daliic. 

Weep, are. 

Wish, ma sauna. 


6. Adverbs. 


Below, etane. 

Day after to-morrow, powaih. 
Day before yesterday, nami- 
noa. 

Down, etane. 

Far off, eso. 

How ? ka the f 
Like, liinik. 

Near, simig. 

No, eh. 


So (hence), e arog. 

Thus (this way), liinik. 
To-morrow, haabog. 

Up, ehak. 

When ? na ih ? 

Where ? idin I 

Why? paka ibe ? (like what?) 

Yes, ia. 

Yesterday, nanove. 


§ 7. Prepositions. 

Before, (in front of) ami e, \ Of, nl. 

namatana. To, towards, 

Behind, etake. Under (under shadow of), 

By near, sisi. namela. 

From, coe. With, hikoti, maheru. 

In (inside of), napalau. 

Namatana, napalau, and namela are nouns, face, bowels, shadow. 
Hikoti and maheru. are verbs, to be with. 


And, ne. 
Also, ma 
But, ke. 


§ 8. Conjunctions. 

Or, ne. 

Therefore, napotiren arog. 
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“If is expressed by making both sentences conditional, . . .pe. 
Ma is nsed for “and"’ with persons. loayie rna tarnayi, John and 
his father. 

§ 9. Exclamations. 

Alas ! Pi ! Oh \ epe ! Of pain, Ake ! 

§ 10. Numerals. 

1. Cardinal: 1, sihitek ; 2. iru ; 3, Hole; 4, ivati ; o, ilirne ; 
6, lati ; 7, larii ; 8, latole ; 9, Invite; 10, dnalima. 

In counting Hi is used instead of sikitek. The unit above ten is 
tacore. 11, dualima sikitek tacore sikitek ; 12, dualima sikitek 

tacore iru ; 20, rualirna iru; 30, riialima Hole ; 100, fonuti sikitek. 

2. Ordinal : These are formed by prefixing ke to the cardinal. 
Second, kern; third, ketole ; first is diarni. 

3. Multiplication is expressed by prefixing the causative paka ; 
pakaru, twice. 

4. The interrogatives are : ri hih ? how many ? 'gaka vih ? how 
many times? Vih is the common visa. 


I have no texts in the Makura language. As the island is very 
small and the Tongoa-N'guna language is very Avidely spread 
among the adjacent islands, an endeavour will, no doubt, be made 
to bring the latter language into general use. For comparison 
the Re 7. O. Michel sen gives the opening clauses of the Lord's 
Prayer. I have added the corresponding parts in the neighbouring 
dialects. 

Makura. 

Popo aniceyne arai ko doko ndrikitilagi doko. NakiJiaiTia pa taka 
tarn. Namarakeana matne pa arah. Namasauuiana Thai tie ru icoh 
varemane pa hiniki ri noko poE narikitilagi. 

Toxgoa-I^'guxa, 

Mamagmayyii ivaina ku toko 7iakoroatelagi toko. Nagisama ega 
tapiL. Namarakiana anigo ega umai. Namasaiaia anigo euga mart 
a ^naramayia, ega takiusi ivaina eu to mari a nakoroatelagi. 

Efatb : Hayannah Harbour. 

Temagami o nag a ku mato nahurou. Aginago ^lagiema ega tah. 
Aginago 7iamerameran ega fanamai. Aginago namarakarau ega toke, 
takanoan e to iidburoUy takanoanaga ega rnera to intano. 

Efate. Erakor. 

Temam nag kti tok elagsaUy Nagiem ke tah. N amerameran nigag 
ke fakor. Pukfy'ig te nag ag ku murin enieromina nin^ taosi kin ru, 
tok hrig i elagsau. 

Efate: Dialect xow used in Translations. 

Temagami 0 uane ku toko elagi. Nagiema iga tah. Nameramerau 
anago iga mai. Puga hati te uane ku mesau na emeromina. hakauli 
uan ru toko hat ia elagi. 
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Tasieo: Isla^sd of Epi. !N’.E. of Toxgoa. 

Anmamemi nag e pa teke pejii. Soma ki e ki ica. Soma ^lanrarena 
imi. Natnefhania soma a tapa yomarava, e sipa nage pa a ntapa 
mava epeni. 


Antropometria Militare/^ Risultati otteimti dallo Spoglio 
dei Fogli Sanitarii dei Militari delle Classi 1859-63, eseguito 
dall ’Ispettorato di Sanita Militare per ordine del Ministero 
della G-uerra; Incaricato della Direzione dei Lavori, Dr. 
Ridolfo Livi, Capitano Medico. Parte I, Dati Antropologici 
ed Etnolooici (Rome, 1896). 

With the American War of Secession, the study of man, both 
from the physical and mental side took a new departure, which 
has already yielded most satisfactory results, especially in those 
states where the conscription is a permanent institution. The 
example set by the Washington Government of publishing care- 
fully prepared digests of the medical and anthropological data 
supplied by the examination of over a million reciuits summoned 
to arms during the sixties naturally found numerous imitator's else- 
where, and thus was rapidly developed a new branch of anthropo- 
logical science commonly, though somewhat inadequately, called 

Military Anthropometry.’^ Almost every civilised state has now 
its medical or sanitary bureau attached to the War Office, where 
are collected, digested, and from time to time published, all kinds 
of medical and anthropological statistics derived from the 
inspection of the conscripts or recruits that are annually either 
rejected or drafted into the service. The great value of these 
summaries is due in part to the large number of “ subjects ” dealt 
with, and partly also to the generally high character of the 
inspectors, all specialists, whose efficiency is thoroughly secured by 
the wide field of observation placed at their disposal. 

Thanks to this combination of favourable conditions, the 
sumptuous volumes prepared by Mr. B. A. Gould for the United 
States Sanitary Commission (1869), and by Dr. J. H. Baxter for 
the Washington War Department (1875) have been folloAved by a 
whole series of similar publications issued from time to time by the 
G-ovemments of Bavaria, Saxony, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, and several other European States. Amongst these 
official contributions to anthropological studies a high place must 
be assigned to the compilation under notice, which has been issued 
by Dr, Ridolfo Livi, on the staff of the Sanitary Bureau attached 
to the Italian Ministry of War. We learn from a preliminary 
notice that the work has been published with the consent of the 
War Office by the directors of the Giornale Medico del Eegio 
Bsercito, and that it is the final outcome of the patient labours of 
the military sanitary body, which has for many years been charged 
with the compilation of the sanitary publications.” Special refer- 
ence is made to the services of the Medical Commissioner, Colonel 
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Salvatore Gaida, wlio is credited Tvitb tlie idea of having originated 
and given effect to the project of issuing the valuable periodical 
statistical records which are summarised in the present work. 

The first part of this elaborate compilation deals exclusively with 
strictly anthropological and ethnological statistics, which are 
conveniently arranged in three sepaiute divisions. First comes 
the Text, which, in seven chapters, discusses the various aspects of 
general and military anthropometry ; and here the inadequacy of 
tlie term Anthropometry is at once made evident. These com- 
parative studies are by no means limited to measurements ” of 
the human body, such as were made on the Roman conscripts 
even under the Republic. Besides stature, weight of body, 
cephalic indices, width of chest, and so forth, attention is 
also paid to the colour of hair, eyes, and skin, to the structure of 
the hair, the face, nose, gnathism, and similar physical characters. 
Extensive observations are even recorded on the correlation of 
these characters both to each other and to the varying conditions 
of the environment and of the social position of the conscripts from 
all parts of the kingdom. Thus copious materials are afforded for 
studying the influence of altitude above sea-level, of rural or urban 
districts, of the industries and other pursuits on the stature, com- 
plexion, colour, and quality of the hair, and so on. In the last 
chapter of the Text we have a critical survey of the whole ground, 
the recorded results being taken in geographical order from north 
to south (Piedmont to Calabria), concluding with the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. Corsica, nnfortunately, is excluded, as 
belonging politically to France, though it would certainly have 
been most convenient to have the French returns for that Italian 
island introduced for comparative purposes. 

In the second division are comprised the Statistical Tables, by 
far the largest and most valuable section of the work. There are 
altogether twenty-three of these tables, making 420 large 4to pages, 
in which are systematically disposed the details of the above 
described characters for every commune, circle, and province of the 
kingdom, as determined by the inspection of the conscripts for the 
five years 1859—63. 

There follows in a separate volume, the third division, which is 
entitled an “ Atlas of the Anthropological Geography of Italy/^ 
and which may be briefly described as a graphic representation of 
the results of the statistical details comprised in the second division. 
Here are brought together a large number of coloured maps of the 
peniusala and islands, on which the relative proportions of the 
indicated characters in the different provinces and districts are 
clearly shown by the nsual device of corresponding shadings- 
These extremely useful and admirably executed maps are supple- 
mented by a series of diagrams, in which the stature, cephalic 
index, correlation of colour of eyes to colour of hair, correlation of 
stature to colour of hair and cephalic index, variations of structure 
of the hair, complexion, height of forehead, shape of nose and 
mouth according to stature, are indicated by a simple linear 
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graphic method for all the chief administrative divisions of the^ 
kingdom. 

Some of the broad generalisations, which seem justified hy an 
attentive study of the rich materials embodied in this monumental 
work, are estremelj interesting. Thus, speaking generally, 
statare, the fair type, the cephalic index, red hair, florid com- 
plexion, aquiline nose, and full chest, are all found to decrease 
steadily in the direction from north to south. Specially note- 
worthy is also the astonishing uniformity of the physical characters 
in Sardinia. Here there would almost seem to be no averages, but 
only extremes on one side or the other throughout the whole 
extent of the island. These primitive and long secluded popula- 
tions, probably the direct descendants of early neolithic man, 
slightly modified by later interminglings, present no greater- 
diversity in their physical characters than the Andamanese 
islanders themselves. Hence in the various series of geographical 
maps of the Atlas, that of Sardinia is invariably distinguished by 
the deepest shadings, that is. those which mark the extremes either 
way. Thus the great bulk of the natives have the shortest 
stature, the brownest eyes and hair, the most dolichocephalic 
heads,^ the swarthiest complexion, the narrowest chests of all the 
Italian populations. They consequently form quite a distinct 
variety amongst the Italian races, which is natural enough when 
we remember the seclusion in which this island has remained for so 
many ages.^^ (Text, p. 182.) 

But perhaps enough has been said to indicate the general 
character, contents, and importance of this first contribution of 
the Italian Government to the new-born science of ‘‘Military 
Anthropometry.” Some day, though it is to be feared not in our 
time, the English War Office may also perhaps be induced to bestir 
itself and take an active part in this supremely useful work. 

A. H. Keaxe. 

^^The Principles of Sociology, an Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organisation.” By F. H. 
Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Macmillan and Co. 8vo, 12^\ 6d. net. 

“ The time has not come for an exhaustive treatise on Sociology., 
Nevertheless .... there are principles of Sociology, and 
they admit of logical organisation. The present work is an 
attempt to combine the principles of Sociology in a coherent 
theory. Believing that Sociology is a psychological science, and 
that the description of society in biological terms is a mistake, I 
have endeavoured to direct attention chiefly to the psychic aspects 
of social phenomena. Association and social organisation I have 
attempted to explain as consequences of a particular^ mental state^ 

* It is shown in niy “ Ethnology ” (p. 149) that the first neolithic peoples of 
West and South Europe were long-headed and not round-headed, as is- 
commonly supposed. 
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namely the consciousness of kind, ivhich is defined as a state of 
consciousness in which any being .... recognises another 
being as of like kind with itself.*’ 

These introductory passages sufificiently define Prof. Giddings’ 
general position. His succinct and thoughtful treatise consists of 
four books, of which the first and fouifh are more purely 
theoretical, while the second and third are descriptive. In the 
first book he assigns to his science its due place in the hierarchy, 
and demonstrates its right to an independent existence. Biology 
as the general science of life must precede Psychology, the science 
of the individual mind: but Psychology in its turn must precede 
Sociology, which is the science of the association of minds. “In 
their philosophical relations, therefore, Biology, Psychology, and 
Sociology are sciences corrpsponding to a gradation of phenomena 
which at each step become more complicated and involved.” 

But if it must be subsumed under the more comprehensive 
sciences of life and mind, Sociology is itself more comprehensive 
than the particular social sciences, &c. Xor is it merely equiva- 
lent to the sum of these. Just as Biology fought its way to 
recognition as an independent science forming a foundation for 
Botany, Zoology, and Physiology, so has Sociology to fight its way 
against the philosophy of History, Ethnology, and the Political 
Sciences. The argument may he 3*esumed thus : “ Sociology is 
differentiated from Psychology just as Psychology is differentiated 
from Biology. The special social sciences are differentiations of 
Sociology.” Sociology is consequently nearer to Psychology than 
to Biology. Finally the student of Sociology must make himself 
acquainted at least with the rudiments of the sciences of life and 
mind, just as the student of the special social sciences must make 
himself acquainted with the rudiments of Sociology. Otherwise 
they will resemble students of Astronomy or Thermodynamics 
who have not troubled to learn the Newtonian laws of motion. 
Adopting, with certain modifications, Mr. Spencer's classification 
of the sciences in preference to Comte’s, the anther explains Low 
Sociology is a concrete science. It is “ a descriptive, historical and 
explanatory account of society regarded as a thoroagbly concrete 
reality ” (p. 40). 

But as the abstract and the concrete sciences are not isolated 
but mutually traverse and react upon each other, so that, to 
employ a modern political phrase, their spheres of influence in 
many cases overlap, so the method which is more peculiar to each 
must not be exclusively employed, but reinforced by the applica- 
tion of the method peculiar to the other. In other words, though 
induction is more particularly the method of the concrete sciences, 
and deduction that of the abstract, both must use a combination of 
the two methods, though in a different proportion. Thus, although 
the student of Sociology will begin by induction, he must conclude 
by a syntbesis : he must learn to compare deductions from 

subjective premises with the observed facts compiled throuc^h the 
comparative and historical methods. Social facts have laws and 
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conditions of their own. for they are psychological units, and 
volition enters largely into their composition ; and if these laws 
are not discovered, Sociology will remam a ‘‘ mens acervas,’* a 
mere Sorites without cohesion. But this subjective and more 
difficult side of social science should be treated last, and not as so 
often hitherto, built up first like a house without proper founda- 
tion. 

Bearing this necessity in mind, we shall find that the problems 
of Sociology fall into two main classes. The Prihiary or descriptive, 
which are concerned with social structure and growth, and may be 
considered both from the comparative and the historical stand- 
point ; and the Secondarij or theoretical, concerned whth social 
process, law and cause, z.e., with successive steps in the inter- 
action of physical forces and conscious motives.’’ 

In accoi dance with this division, the introductory book is 
followed by the descriptive part of the treatise. Book II deals 
wdth the primary problems from the comparative side, as e.g,. 
Aggregation, Association, Social Composition and Social Constitu- 
tion. Book lit treats the same problems from the historical or 
evolutional point of view, as Zoogenic, Anthropogenic, Ethnogeuic 
and Demogenic association. With Book IV the discussion be- 
comes once more theoretical. The author examines the interaction 
of physical and psychical causes, with such difficult points as 
imitation and social choice ; limitation and sur^uvals ; and the 
final conception of society as an organisation for the development 
of humanity. 

Whether Prof. Giddings’ theories find universal acceptance or 
not, his book is very valuable as a compact and practical guide 
through the maze of sociological speculation. It is sj^stematic and 
clearly reasoned throughout. 

It wnll be gratifying to Fellows of the Anthropological Institute 
to note that many of the facts quoted in the descriptive part of 
the work are gleaned from past numbers of the Journal. 

There is an index, and a good bibliography. 

Through Jungle and Desert, Travels in Eastern Africa.’^ 

By William Astor Chanler. Macmillan, 1896. 535 pages. 

Although he made no discovery of equal importance with that 
of Lakes Rudolph and Stephanie, Mr. Chanter’s voyage was not 
unproductive of valuable results both from geographical and 
ethnological points of view. He explored the Tana district and 
the country to the north-east of Mt. Kenia in company with 
Lieutenant von Hohnel. and experienced in their full measure the 
vicLsitudcs of African travel. 

The principal tribes with which the expedition came in contact 
w'ere the Galla, Pokoino, Daitcho, Embe, Msara. and Rendile. 

The Galla and the Pokomo dwell along the Tana River. The 
latter are a simple, kindly people kept in subjection by the Galla, 
bv whom they are protected against the raids of the Somali and 
Wakamba. 
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TEe DaitcEo, Em be, and Msara are tribes living about tbe 
Jombeni range. The two former are agi’icultuiul peoples with a 
fixed territory. The Daitcho are a less powerful tribe than the 
Embe and are in a measure subservient to them. Of the Embe 
and their customs, tbe author writes at some length. They are a 
numerous and formidable tribe. Their customs in many ways 
resemble those of tbe Masai, especially wdth regard to the influence 
of matrimony upon the status of a warrior. Mr. Chanler, arguing 
from the analogy of language, supposes tbe tribes of the Jombeni 
range to be immigrants from the Kikuyu of Mt. Kenia. The 
Embe, like the Msara, take no thought for their dead, but cast the 
bodies to the hyeenas. 

Tbe Msara are a war-like people, armed after tbe fashion of tbe 
Masai, with w'hom they appear to be akin. With them the expedi- 
tion had to flght qnite a pitched battle. They inhabit the west 
slopes of the Jombeni range. 

The most interesting tribe encountered was the Rendile ; and 
to have reached these people tbe author considers bis most impor- 
tant achievement. “ They were a tall, thin race, reddish brown in 
colour, w'ith soft, straight, closely cropped hair, features almost Cau- 
casian in their regularity, and fierce bine eyes.’^ Tbe Somali in 
the expedition were fascinated by their appearance and said : 
‘‘ These are like our people : tliey must be Mohammedans.” Many 
words in the Rendile tongue -were declared by the Somali to be 
familiar to them. The Rendile are nomadic, possessing large 
herds of camels, horses, sheep, and donkeys : they range over the 
country south-east of Lake Rudolph. They have a curious custom 
of cutting out the navel, leaving a small round hole. They them- 
selves denied all relationship with the Somali or the Gaila, the 
author conjectures that they may have come down from the far 
Xoi th, and adds : ‘‘perhaps in some way they are allied to that 
mysterious people called the Shepherd Kings, who, thousands of 
years ago, inhabited Egypt.” The Rendile bury their dead in a 
sitting posture in a hole covered by a cairn of stones. They 
proved an impracticable people to deal with. 

A point of some interest is the occurrence of Beloochi traders in 
the interior of East Africa. It is probable that the close relations 
between the Sultans of Zanzibar and Muscat explain their appear- 
ance so far from their homes. 

Mr. Ciianler’s book forms one of the most interesting books of 
African traved that have appeared for a long time ' be has used 
his great powers of observation to advantage, and it is to be hoped 
tliat this voyage, which was not his first, may not be his last. It 
is greatly to be regretted that untoward events cut short his 
expedition before it had reached its legitimate conclusion. His 
hook, which is full of sporting adventures and interesting facts, is 
illustrated, and provided with two excellent maps as well as an 
admirable index. 
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The Wild North Land.” By General Sir W. F. Butler, 
K.C.B. Tenth Edition. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1896. 
12mo. pp. 358. Few books of travel run through as many 
editions as this, and its continued popularity testifies to its merits. 
Starting from Fort Garry on the Bed Rirer in the early seventies, 
the author tin veiled northwards to Lake Athabasca ; he then 
turned westwards, and following the course of the Peace River 
through the Rocky Mountains, moved southwards through British 
Columbia to the neighbourhood of New Westminster. The track 
thus lay through the territories of the Assiniboines, Crees, Chippe- 
ways and Beavers, of all of whom General Butler has something 
to say. His enthusiastic love for the great solitudes, and the 
mighty rivers and mountains of the north-west, finds its expression 
in an admirable descriptive style, the truth and poetry of which 
will be felt by all who have ever seen the prairies or crossed the 
Rockies. To these qualities the book largely owes this new 
edition. 

Henry Callaway, M.D., D.D. First Bishop for Kafifraria.” 

By Marian S. Benham. 12mo. 368 pp. Macmillan, 1^6. 

With the biographical part of this book we are less immediately 
concerned than with the 13th and 14th chapters, the work of 
Miss M. A. Godden, in which a summary of the bishop's labours in 
the cause of ethnology and philology is given. The author of these 
chapters has done well to draw attention once more to Dr. 
Callaway’s books, ‘‘ Zulu Folk Tales and Traditions ” and “ The 
Religious System of the Amazulu.” The bishop was an inde- 
fatigable enquirer, and the result of his studies was a most 
valuable body of material of the greatest possible interest for 
anthropological students. One of Dr. Callaway’s chief merits lay 
in his explicit recognition of the importance of carefully 
discriminating the pure native tradition from all accretions of 
foreign origin ; and in all his researches he constantly acted upon 
this principle. Of especial interest is his work on Witchcraft and 
Divination : upon the latter subject he communicated a paper to 
the Institute in 1871. His pamphlet on the Zulu Language was 
of great service to philology. Such admirable work, produced 
during a life subject to incessant interruptions and the claims of 
his spiritual mission, makes us heartily endorse the author’s 
judgment that comparative research suffered a very great loss 
when Dr. Callaway entered the Mission Service. 

‘^The American Anthropologist.” Yol. ix. Nos. 1-5. 
(No. 1.) The Animistic Vampire in New England, by G. R. 
Stetson. A Contribution to Ethnobotany, by J. W. Fewkes. 
(No. 2.) Australian Ground and Tree Drawings, by R. H. Mathews. 
A Vigil of the Gods. — A Navajo Ceremony, by W. Mathe^\s. 
(Xo. 3.) Seven Venerable Ghosts, by J. W. Powell. 

Expedition to Papagueria and Seriland, by W. J. McGee. 
(No. 4.) Indian Use of Wild Rice, by G. P. Stickney. Racial 
Anatomical Peculiarities, by D. K. Shute. Pueblo Snake 
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Ceremonials, by F. W. Hodge. (Xo. 5.) The Prehistoric 
Culture of Tusayan, by J, W. Fewkes. Left-handedness in Xorth 
American Aboriginal Art, by D. G-. Brinton. 

“ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan/^ Yol. xxiii. 
Xo. 1. The Onmun — When Invented ? by W. G. Aston. Xote 
sur les Different s Systemes d’Ecritnre Employes en Coree. Par 
Maurice Courant. Tenrikyd ; or the Teaching of the Heavenly 
Reason, by Rev. D. C. Greene. Silver in Japan, by G. Droppers. 
Comparison of the Japanese and the Luchuan Languages, by 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

‘^American Journal of Psychology.’^ Yol. vii. Xo. 3. A 
Study in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena, by J. H. Leuba. 
Color Saturation and its Quantitative Relations, by A, Kirschmann. 
Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Wellesley 
College. A Study of Dream Consciousness, by Sarah C. Weedy 
Florence M. Hallam, and Emma D. Phinney, A Laboratory 
Course in Physiological Psychology, vi, by E. C. Stanford. 

“ Revue Mensuelle de TEcole d’Anthropologie de Paris.”^ 
Ann. vi. Xos. 1-4, (Xo. 1.) La Foi et la Raison dans UEtude 
des Sciences, par G. de Mortillet. Le Dieu Gaulois de ChassenoDy 
par Martial Imbert. L’lle de Seins, par Collineau. (Xo. 2.) 
Echange d’Activite entre la Terre et THomme, par Fr. Schrader. 
Les Divinites a attitude orientale, par H. Galiment. La Taille 
dans un Canton ligure, par Ab. Hovelacque. Xouvelle mutilation 
cranienne neolithique. Le T sincipital, par L. Manouvrier. 
(Xo. 3.) Alexandre le Grand, par Andre Lefevre. La suture 
metopique et ses rapports avec la morphologic generale du crane, 
par G. Papillault, Hame^ons en hois encore employes pres de 
Bordeaux. (Xo. 4.) L’Ethuogenie des populations fran 9 aises, 
par G. Herve. Les Pierres percees de la Haute-Saone, par 
F. Poly. Chronique palethnologique, par G- de Mortillet. 

“ L’Authropologie.” Tome vii. Xo. 1 . Etudes d’ethno- 
graphic prehistorique, par Ed. Piette. Xotes sur les Pakhalla, par 
le Dr. Macland. Documents ethnographiques sur I’alimentation 
minerale, par le Dr. Louis Lapicque. Les menhirs perces de Tile 
de Chypre, par Emile Deschamps. 

“ Field Columbian Museum. Anthropological Series.’^ 

^ ol. i. Xo. 1. Archoeological Studies among the Ancient Cities 
of Mexico, by William H. Holmes. Part I. Monuments of 
Yucatan. 
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May 12th, 1896. 

E. W. Bkabrook, Esq., RS.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The deaths of T)r. MTLEKUFon('E Smith and Captain T. Keexe 
W ere announced. 


Mr. H. W. Setox-Kakr exliihited and made remarks upon 
a collection of Stone Implements discovered by him in 
Somaliland (see ante page Go). 

Tlie following papers were read : — 

“ The Cranial Characteristics of tlie South Saxons compared 
with those of some of the other Paces of Great Britain.” By 
P. J. Hortox-Smith, Esq. 

” Pecent Observations on tlie Andamanese by Mr. M. V. 
rouTMAX.’* By Dr. J. G. Garsox. 

“ Photographic Apparatus for Travellers.” By Dr. J. G. 
Garsox. 

“ An unpublished Batak Creation Legend.” By Herr C. M. 

J Pleyte. 

VOfi. XXVI. 
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The Craxial Charactekistics of the South Saxoxs compared 
u'ith those of some if the other races of South Buitaix, 
By R. J. Hortox-Smith, B.A., Scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

OwiXG to the obscurity that exists cvith regard to the various 
races that have from time to time invaded the British Isles, it 
seemed advisable to make use of the splendid collection of 
British skulls in the museum at Camhridue, to see how far they 
could be grouped together bv a study of their cranial features. 
AVith this oliject I have examined fourteen South Saxon skulls 
found at Goring in Sussex and presented to the Cambridge 
Museum by C. H. Read, Escp, F.S.A. With these were found 
many Saxon ornaments, proving the skulls to be undoubtedly 
<*f early Saxon age. Besides these, I have measured twenty 
West Saxon skulls, which were dug up in various parts of 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorset and Somerset, as well as two 
“ Celto-Saxon” skulls from Fairford (Gloucestershire), fourteen 
Round Barrow skulls, and lastly, twenty-three East Anglian 
skulls. Most of these last came from Hauxtnn ; live, however, 
were found in Cambridge itself. 

South Sajcoii skulls. 

Of these fourteen skulls, ten are moles and three females. 
The remaining one belonged to a child, of the female sex, I 
believe, though of this I cannot be nuito certain. About half 
are in a goo<l state of preservation; the rest are rather frag- 
mentary, but do not differ, as far as one can see, in any impor- 
tant re-^peet troiii the more perfect specimens. Three of these 
crania were so broken that it was impossible to get any of the 
usual iiidices from them. I have calculated the indices of the 
child, hut of course they have not been included in the attempt 
to deduce the typical indices. These have been drawn from the 
remaining ten skulls. It is a small number, hut there were no 
mure at my disposal. 

Crtnivd capae'dij , — There is afaiilyclose resemblance between 
the various crania, as regards their capacity. I was onlv able 
to tike the capacities of five of them (all males), but four of 
tiiese agree almost exactly in being just megacephalic, with an 
index of 1480. This is a ge»od deal below that of the modern 
English skull, which, acc^^rding to Topinard, is about 15G0. 
ihe index of the fifth skull does approach this latter figure, 
being, in fact, ns high as loTO ; hut the lower figure is certainlv 
the most typical. It is in all })rohability to the Round Borrow 
ra'?- and the East Anglians that we owe the larger size of our 
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crania of to-Jay. As will be shown later, the capacities of thes.^ 
two races are remarkably high. 

CephaUc indev . — Tlie South Saxon skull is above all things 
very long. In one case only does the index leaeh as high as 
81. The rest vary between 74 and 60*3. The typical index 
would seem to be 72. There is no diherence between the 
sexes in their cephalic indices, both being extremely dolicho- 
cephalic, The one brachvcephalic skull is probably due to 
some admixture with the Eound Barrow race. As one would 
expect, this higii index is nut fi'e<|uent among the South Saxon-. 
Thev were the new comers, living on the coast where they had 
landed, and they did not advLince inland to any large extent : 
consequently they would have seen little of the Bound Barrow 
race. The West Saxons, on tlie contrary, did penetrate into 
the interior, and must have come into most intimate contact 
with tills race, and we naturally hud, as I shall show later, tvvu 
tvpes of skull among them: — one more ‘‘Saxon,’' tliat is to >av, 
dolichocephalic, while the other has a closer resemblance to Mie 
broad Round Barrow skull, and is lirachvcephalic, witli an index 
of 81, This is of course a proof that the lhatnns were not; 
exterminated by the Saxons : laige number? of them must have 
survived the Saxuii couquest, and eventually the two races 
fused together. 

Heiffht — These skulls are not only very long, but also 

remarkaldy low: the average height index is only 70. The 
female skull agrees with tlie male in tins respect. The height 
index is in eveiy ca,-e equal to or less than the cephalic index 
length, but never greater. 

Lhiathie inde.e . — The orthognathism of the South Saxons is 
also very marked : out of eiglit imliixs, tliere is not one alcove 
98. They all vary I>etween 97’9 and 89*3, with an average 
index of 94. 

Orbital iader , — The orbital indices are somewhat surprising. 
Before examining these skulls, I fully expecteel them to be 
meso^eme, like tlie modern English orbit : Init, to my surprise, 
I found them to be distinctly iiiicrosenie. two orbits only, out of 
foiuteen, being mesosenie. The retiiaiuder were microseme and 
gave an average index of SI. The comparative lowness of this 
index is brought about l)v tlie extreme orbital width rather than 
by an absolutely small height. 

yadffl i/tdex . — So tar the various cranial indices of tlie^e 
South Saxons have agreed closely enough to enable one to see a 
distinct type running through the whole series. The nasal 
aperture, liowever, atfbids a good deal of variation. Tliere 
seem to be two type-, of whicli the first is leptorhine, with an 
index of 44, tlie second mesoihine, with an index of 49. The 
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only female index belongs to the mesorhine type. I may remark 
in passing that tlie one brachycephalic skull in this series is also 
the most leptorhiiie ; wliether this is a mere aeeident or not I 
have not sudicient data at iiiv command to decide. It may be 
merely an exaiiip]..- of what Collignon says is the rule, that 
biacliycephalic ^kn 1> are iHually leptoibiiie. 

JS'aso-itudar i/alr.r (Oldheki Thoiiiasy — This is of some 
iiiteivst in a study of the Saxon race, in view of ^Ir. Park 
Harrison’s statement that the modern English derive their 
ju'osopic features from the Angles and not from the Saxons. 
It this were coireet, we should expec-t to tind the index high in 
the East Aiialians and low in the South Saxons. If, however, 
the Seutii Saxons had intermari'ied with the Ea^t Anglians to 
any ^-xteut, we should exigect to find two types aiuong the 
Saxoiis, one tyjacal ami ithityopic or nearly so, the other 
]*ios<''pic. As a matter of fact there are two types among the 
S ixoiis, but the pio.^o]>ic type cannot, it would seem, have come 
f om the East Angdians, as these also “are nearly platyopic, the 
mean index being 108. It appears tliat tlie two types must have 
existed among the Saxons before they settled in Britain, and 
that it is owing to the }:»ie\aleLce of the prosopnc type tliat the 
modern English have that feature. It can hardly, I think, 
iudging from the crania I have examined, have come from 
the East Anglians. 

Giueral dt^?cription , — The Saxon skull has, as can be seen 
from the indices, and still moie by a glance at the skulls them- 
^elves, several marked cliaracteristics. In the hrst place it 
i-, as I have already remarked, very dolicliocephalic ; in only 
one instance out of nine does the index ri^e above 74, while 
two fall below 70. Seen from above the cranium has a rather 
impel feet oval form ; the widest part is caused hy the projection 
of the parietal bosses, some way between the middle line, and it 
i- owing tt) this that the skull lias its well-known “ coffin shape.” 
In the frontal region the cranium is comparatively narrow : the 
Mipraciliary ridges are well-marked, and the cranium rises in a 
^'^dghtly receding fashion to the bregma, wliich, as Barnard 
i kivis has pointed out, is nearly or quite as high as any part of 
tlie sagittal suture. In tlie occipital region, the upper paid of 
the occi}dtal bone has a large protuberance bnck'vards ; the 
angle at the occipital point is sharp and the lower pait of the 
i*one is comparatively b.orizontal 

The skulls besides being dolichocephalic are also markedly 
^apeinocepbalic. Eight out of nine indices taken vary between 
71 and G7'b5, giving a mean of 70. The extreme length and low- 
neS'3 of these crania are perhaps their two most distinguishing 
leatures. Seen from behind the skulls present a beautifully oval 
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form ; the prominence of the parietal bosses saves them from 
having the e3mibocep]ialic shape of skull with its parallel 
sides, so characteristic of the Long Barrow race. The top of 
the cranium slopes awa}" on each side of the sagittal suture, and 
i.^ by no means hat like tlie top of the broad-headed Eound 
Barrow crania ; at the same time there is nothing of the nature 
of a keel along this suture, such as we find in “ ill-tilled'' skulls. 
The face is fairly long and narrow : the malar bones do not 
])roject to anv large extent, and were it not for tlie lower jaw, 
the face would resemlde the rest of the cranium in having a 
rather oval shape. As it is, however, tlie lower jaw is so 
massive, and the width between its two angles is so great, as to 
give the face a sipiare and not an oval form. The jaws do not 
pioject in the least, the whole series being ortboguathons. That 
the face is relatively long is obvious enough with the skulls 
before one, and the various facial indices, as a whole, show this 
p'-)iiit. 

The nose is a striking feature and very prominent. The 
inter-orbital distance, in eveiy case except one, is short, and the 
nose at its root is vsunk in beneath the overhanging glabella. 
At first it is rathej' fiat, but after a short distance it projects in 
a recurved maimer and ends finally by standing out well in 
front of the face. 

As regards the individmil skulls, it may be as well to state 
that Xo. Gbo has an Os Inca 20 mm. long and 3o mm. liroad, 
and it has also the ossified remains of the pleiygo-spinous 
ligament. Xo. 668 has an Os antiepilepticum. 

The importance of the South Saxon skulls lies in the fact that 
they are doubtless of a purer t\^pe than are those of the West 
Saxons. The South Saxons landed on the coast of Sussex, 
ciuu.piered the British of that region, and then stayed there. 
Being on the coast, there was every op])ortuuity for fresh Saxon 
adventurers to come and swell their numbers, and hence, 
though the}" must have intermarried to some extent with the 
compiered race, the ty])e would ]u*(BabIv have been kept faivlv 
pure. With the We>t Saxons the ease is difierent : the extent 
of sea boai<l, c unpare 1 with the size of their kingdom, was far 
smaller than was that of the South Saxons, and iutermaniage 
would in all ]nobabilitv have procee<led more ra])iilly among 
them. The feature'^ would therefore lose their purity, and it 
follows that fur a pure tyjncal Saxon skull we must look to 
Sussex ami not Wessex. The typical Saxon indices will be 
found at the end of the paper in a tabulated form, comp.ire<l 
with those of the otlier races to be deseribed. 

FruLora . — With the crania were found aL'o three male femora, 
two of wliich are remarkably platymeric. The lengths of the^e 
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ieiuoia are 420, 447 and 440 inm. respectively. From tlic ta1de 
jiiveu in Topimird, I ralriilate that the liei^lits of the three 
individiuils would he 5 feet 3| inches, 5 feet inches and 
7 feet indies, with a mean height of 5 feet 74 inches for the 
laee. The first femur is not platymeric : ii^ index is as hidi n- 
Mrd. It is the t^^o hitter that exhibit this peculiarity, theii 
iiidiees being 71*2 and 72-7. 

If L^t 

From a study of tlie Siuith Saxc>ii crania, I concluded that 
the Sussex taxons were not an absointely pure race; tliey had 
intermarried to a small extent vith the British inhabitants. 
This fusion of the two races is far more obvious amoncf the 
^\Vs<ex Saxons, and can be clearl}' seen by an examination of 
tlmir crania] features. 

(h* lihdllr Inda.r. — Taking the cepbalii' index tir^t, there are, 
a> 1 have already mentioned, two types of skull among them, 
a bioad-liejided ty]>e and a long-headed t;>[e. The latter is 
t'.niiid more often than the former, and fiom its closer resem- 
blance to the South v^axon skull, must be coii'^iilered as the 
iitoie typical: its cephalic index is about 75. The other type 
lia^ a much liigher index of 81. The brachyce]>liaiism comes, 
no doubt, from some native admixture. AVe see the efiect of 
this fusion also iu the height index. This, in the Kuniid Barrow 
lace, is, according to Thuinhain, 76. T shall try and show later 
that there are two types c^t Piound Barrow skulls, but the index 
of what I will for the puesent call the more typical, is about 
7.S. It will be remembeied that the height index of the typical 
t'.'Xon is 7U. We have thus the Bound Bariow broad-heads 
V th a heiglit index of 78 and the Saxons with an index of 70. 
4moiig the West Saxons we find again two types of altitudinal 
iialex. the first being 71, the second 74. The latter indicates 
the fusion with the pre-Saxon race. The cephalic and height 
indices w'hich T have found for the Saxons a^ree almost 

t'xactly with the mean of some tw'eiity West Saxon indices 
taken at random from the ‘’Crania Britannica.'’ 

Cya n if! I capdrit ,/, — As regards the cranial capacity, there is 
]»racticn]ly no difference hetw'een the South and West Saxons. 
It anything, the e>t Saxons have rather the smaller capacitv 
of the twT>. I waas only able to take tlie cat)acity of tliree male 
>knlls. (Jt these one wais ahnornially inicrocephalic ; hut the 
other tw'o have almost identical capacities ( I45u and 14110 c.c ), 
cud i think w’e mav fairly p>ut the mean capacity at about 1450, 
taat is to sav, just megacephalic. This inference seems 
>n]>ported by the capacities of the female skulls, of which I 
ha\e four. The nm^u of these is IdcT), or luO le-s than the 
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male capacities : this is not more than ^hat would be accounted 
for by the difierence of sex. 

Gnath ic i/i dcx . — The gnathic index is curious. Eight skulls out 
of twelve are orthognathous, the mean index being V)4. Of the 
rest, one is mesognathous and the other three are on the border 
of nieso- and prognathism. Two out of the latter three indicts 
were derived from male skulls, the third from a female. It is 
dirticiilt to see where tlie prognathous type can have come from. 
It cannot be due to admixture with the Hound Barrow race, for 
these are orthognathous. If, on the other hand, these two 
distinct types were present among the West Saxons at the time 
Avlien they invaded Britain, we slu.uild ex pee t to tind them also 
among the South Saxons, who were presumably inembers of the 
same race. Tills, however, is uot the case. It tvould seem 
therefore that the prognathism was due to admixture with 
other races, subse([ueiit to their compiest of Wessex; but even 
so, we are no nearer the solution of the C|iiestion, inasmuch as 
there were no prognathous races in England at that time. It may 
be meiely an individual peculiarity, but I think the percentaue 
is too large for that. All that we can say is that tiiere are 
these two types, an orthognathous and a prognathous type. 
Where the latter came from I have as yet uo idea. 

Nasal iath\K . — It is diliicult to distinguisli any definite type 
of nose among the skulls examined. I have fifteen indices, of 
which the highest is 58 and the lowest 40 ; the intervenim'^ 
indices arrange themselves more or less regularly throughout 
this large gap : — 40 p.c. are platyrhine, oo p.c. jmesorhine, and 
27 p.c. leptorhiiie For the present I cannot say more than that 
there appear to be three distinct types of noses — typ>es which 
merge into one another. Where the platyrhine type conies from 
I do not know ; not from the Bound 1 Harrow race, for these are 
leptorhiiie. It is interesting to note that in the South Saxons 
it is the leptorhiiie type that predominates, tlie platyrhine being 
entirely absent. This is just the reverse of what is found 
umnng the West Saxons. 

Orhikil — The orbital index is more simple. Here 

again there seem to he two types, a luicroseine type with an 
index of 81 and a megaseuie with an index of 90. But this we 
should expect. The mierosenie group which is the more 
numerous has tlie typical Saxon index, that is to say, the same 
index as the South Saxon skulls, 81. The inegaseine group 
is smaller and gets its high index presumably from the broad- 
headed Bound Barrow race. 

With regard to the face, it may be noticed that these skulls 
are platyopic, with a mem index of li)7. The marked prosopic 
which was found aiuoiig some of the South Saxons, is here 
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aliment, the highest index out of twelve btdng only 110. The 
face itself is fairly long and nari\-w ; there is not much ditference 
ill this respect between the West and South Saxons. The 
West are perhaps a little ^'horter in face than the South. Thi;^ 
slight change is in tiie direction of the typical Eound Bairow 
race. 

A study of these West Saxons seems to show conclusivelv 
that they are not pure Saxons, nor even as pure as the South 
Saxons, but Saxon with a British admixture. It would seem 
flirt] ler that the British element predominates largely in the 
(iistrict round Melksham on the Avon. There are four skulls 
from Melksham among those that I have examined: they are 
all brachvcepdialic, and are obviously far more closely allied to 
the British type of skull than they are to the Saxon. In the 
rest of Wessex it is the Saxon type that predominates, though 
it must not be suppose^l that the British element is absent: it 
is present, and here and there staiirps its mark to a greater or 
less extent on the Saxon crania ; for instance, on the crania 
from the Cirencc'^ter district ; at least this is so, if the two 
skulls from Fairford may be considered as typical. They are 
labelled Feltn-Saxon.” Unfortunately we have only two nf 
these crania in the Cambridge iMu^euni, but as they agree widi 
each other very closely in their indices and in their general 
:)p[)earance, I think 1 shall not he far wrong in considering 
them fairly typical of the district. They have a most marked 
Saxon appearance and are certairdy more Saxon than British : 
at the same time they are, 1 think, rather more British than are 
the crania from Berksbire and some other parts of Wessex. A 
glance at the indi e< at the end of the paper will show that 
their altitudinal index is higlier, tlie face is sliorter and tlieir 
cranial capacity larger, in all of wliich points they tend towards 
the British type. In most of Wiltshire, with the exception of 
tlie West and especially the Xorth-West part.s, the crania belong, 
broadly speaking, to the Saxon type, but the three skulls from 
H.iruliaui, near Salisbury, are brachycephalic, or iieaily so. I 
think it quite possilde. therefore, tlnit there may he a “ British 
colony’' here as well as in the Avon Valley. The same thing 
may perl aj)S be .said of Knowle in Dorset, as tlie only skull I 
have from that district is nearly brachyceplialic. 

These <»b^t rvations of inim* aiford a scriking confirmation of 
tlie views which I)r. Beddr)e has lately put forward in this 
d<mnud (duly, Dr. P>eddoe after a careful examination 

of the eolour of the liair and eyes of the natives of Wessex, con- 
(diules tiiat “the jropulatiou of Fast (Gloucestershire, like that of 
(’cntral Oxhudsidre, is larg^dv Savon ; that of the country round 
(hreiicesler is scarcely so. while that of the Upper* Valky 
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of the Bristol Avon contains a mneh larirei' pre-Faxon element/’ 
I have not yet hatl an oppoiauinv of examining any crania of 
the East (ilonccstershire distiict. bur I eiitiiely a^iee with 
Dr. Beddoe in saying that the pre-Saxon element is to be chiefly 
fonnd in the U])per Valley of the Brist^J Avon, and that the 
population of the country round Ciiencester is scarcely less 
Saxon than is that in the Eastern parts of Wessex. In the re.-t 
of Wessex Dr. Beddoe found tlie Faxon hair and eye colour to 
preponderate greatly. It would be interesting to see whether the 
colour test sup] orts the idea of a British colony near Salisbury. 
I think it is more likely than not that it vrould do so. 

On tlie wliule then, I think Ave may consider that the disposition 
of the two races as given above is correct ; if so, there can be no 
doubt ‘Aliat the West Saxons settled numerously in the Upper 
Thames Valley before they began to interfere with the inhabit- 
ants of the Valley of the Bristol Avon.'' 

Of peculiarities in the iiidi\idual ciania of this series, it will 
be enough to mention that the metopie suture persists in two 
cases out of seventeen (Xos. bdO and 5t5G) while an Os Inca is to 
be seen in Xo. 5o0. 


Jiunnr/ Bai'voir 

We noAY come to the Bound Barrow^ race, wlio w^ere suppost d 
to have come over to England from the continent, armed with 
bronze weapons, by means of wdiich they conquered the neolithic 
Long Barrow lace. Intermarriage and fusion subsequently 
follow' ed. If tliis view’ is right, Ave ought to find two types of 
skull in tlic'^e Bound Barrows, one more typical, lesemlling th.e 
race wdieii they first invaded Britain, the *)thc-r less typical, witli 
features like those of tlie Long Barrow ra(‘e. An inteimediate 
set should exist as well, in some points reseiuhliiig one type, in 
others the other type. That these tw’O type< do exi.st, I think 
tlmre can ],)e no doubt. To fli inly establish this fact an examiu- 
ationof more skulls than I have been able to avail myself of w ill 
be iieces'=iary, but the two types are absolutely distinct, so far as 
I can judge at present. 

Tim characteristics of each type may be briefly stated as 
folio w’S : — 

Type I. The skulls conforming to this type are megn- 
cepbalie, orthngnatlious, lept«’rhine, dolichocepb.alic, 
ta])einoce]»balic, micrnscine on the wdude, long-faenl 
and proso]>ic. In fact tliey resemble the Long Barrow- 
Crania, and tlti^ type may therefore be called the 
“ Xeolithic Tv]to/’ 

Tvpe 11. The skulls of this type are megneephalic. or- 
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tliounatlious, le}>toihine, l)racliyceplialie, acroeephalic, 
mesosenie (in some cases nearly nie^mseme'), short- 
faced and platyupic. This may l^e called the Bronze 
Type/’ as it almost certainly represents tlie type of 
features characteribtLC of the immiurants who made 
use of bronze wea])oiis, ])eh)re they lo>t their purity 
through iuteriiiairiage with the Long Barrow race. 

A glance at the following indices will mahe this clear. It is 
a dangerous thing to giiess at indices when they cannot he 
cah iilated, hut Xo. IhT is markedly dolichoee[>halic and tapeino- 
cephaiic, while Xo. LSI i.s eipially br(.>ad. Xo, 177 is inodemtelv 
broad: Xos. 175 and 18S are moderately high ; Xo. 191 fairly 
low and mieroseme. 

The skulls are arranged in order of their cephalic indices, 
beginning from the lowest. (See p. 91.) 

As can ]je easil}^ seen, Xo. 193 resembles the neolithic type in 
the length of its face ; it is truly intermediate in its cephalic and 
lieiglit indices, and it resembles the bronze type in its orbital 
and uaso-malar indices. It therefore justifies its position in 
every way. 

The orbital indices are more erratic than the rest. As a 
wlajle they full in their proper places, hut there are a few 
exceptions, as in skulls ISS and 192. These, li owever, are not, 
to my mind, suihcient to upset the positions J liuve assigned to 
llie orbital indice-^, especially wdien it is considered that in both 
these cases, while one orbit is at variance with tlie rule, the 
other in coinphle accordance with it. On the whole then, 
1 think we may ^^ay tliat the neolithic type has a low orbital 
index, while the brtjiize type has a high index. 

there is one more point tliat might be mentioned, as it 
indh-ates in another way the fusion of these Bronze and X’eo- 
lithic races. In all the crania of tlie bronze type the parietal 
bosses are very prominent, ami in most of the neolithic type this 
is tile case also, giving these latter a cotiin--']ia])ed form of skull, 
iikc‘ that cliai a«:tei i.'-tic ot the Saxons ; liut in A"o. 192 the bosses 
aie not very cou'^picuous^ and the skull has the flat parallel sides 
so typii-al ot the Long Barrow race. The prominence of the 
parietal boss ^>^5 in the otlier members of the neolithic type is 
presumably due to the brrmze type asserting its predominance 
ill tliis lespect. It may be in part caused by, or at least in 
lelation to, the large size of the brain, ^Yitll such a liigh cranial 
capacit} it is natural to suppose that the paiietal bosses would 
project to assist in hiiding room for the biain. Tin? size of the 
internal capacity is very striking. The ca]>acities are. I think, 
tciiih accurate, but owung to the artificial holes in most of these 
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crania, tliey were dittieult to take, and the results must only be 
regal ded as approxiiuate. 

Among the bronze tyi)e the glabella and supraciliary ridges 
are not very prominent, and the top of the cranium is ratlier 
hat. The neolithic ty}>e, (Ui the contrary, has a very conspicuous 
glabella and supraciliary ridges, and though theie is no keel 
along the sagittal suture, tlie top of the cranium is anything but 
hat : it is more roof-shaped. A persistent metopie suture is to 
be seen in tliiee skulls out of fouiteen (Xos. 108, 178, 184) 
Os-a Inca exist in skulls 184 and 194. 

Jntes, 

Before passing on to the Ea^t Anglian s, I may perhaps refer 
for a moment to the Jutes. ^Ir. Howorth believes that the 
East Saxons, wlio inhabited Essex and ^Middlesex, were members 
of the same race as the South Saxons. Together they inhabited 
the whole of the south-east corner of England under the common 
name of ‘'Saxons.” Later the Jutes landed on the coast of 
Kent, and inserted themseh'es as a wedge between the Saxons 
lying to the north of ilie Hianies and those to tlie south. As 
they Were no longer a contenniiious ]jeople in the same sense as 
hefore, the names of South, IMiddle and East Saxons were 
applied to the three divi.^ioiis of this race. If this view i> 
correct, the East ^axons should have the same cranial imiices 
and features as the South Saxons. I hope to see later mi 
wl let her tliis is so or not, but as there are no Essex skulls in 
our museum here, I liave deciiled to leave it for the present. 

As legards the cranial features of the Jutes, the chief ditliculty 
in the way (.)f determining tliem is the want of skulls. There arc 
four cc'plialic and two heiglit indices of Kentish skulls given in 
the ‘ Crania Biitannica.” The ceplialic indices are 77,74.77 
and 7n, the mean of these being 73'7b. The two height indices 
are <4 ami 7->, with a mean index of 74 5. We have one skull 
at (Jainhridge, wlii<*li came from Ozingeli in Kent. It was too 
hiokeii for me to he aide to calculate the cephalic and heiglit 
iu'iiee-^. but it is nearly platyrlinie (52*7), just mesoseme, with 
ail av^u'age index of 84 for its two eyes, orthogiiathous {94-2). 
and ]>latyopie 100*5). I he face is moileratelv long, the upper 
laeial iu.iex of Yiivhow being 70*0. It is a female skull. 

East A'lajllans, 

Lastly, I have a few words to say about the East Aiiglians. 
f"^ur museum is particuhiidy rich in skulls cd this race. I have 
examined twenty-three of the most perfect specimens. A glance 
at the indices at the end of the paper cvill siuc.v tlieir main 
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characteristics, but it may be as well to make a few remarks 
about them liere. 

Their cranial capacity is distinctly large. One skull falls, it 
is true, to 1220, but this is more or less balanced by one witli a 
capacity of 1670, and, as four out of ten agree fairly cdostly in 
having an index of 1570, I think it would be best to consider 
this as typical. 

Cephalic and hcvjht i/vliccs, — These skulls are dolichocephalic 
and tapeinocephalic ; not so miicli so, however, as was the case 
witli the South Saxons. Tlie East Anglian indices are 74 and 
71 respectively, numbers which agree exactly with those drawn 
from the Crania Britannic a.'' 

G)vdkic index. — Crthognatlnsm is here the rule. The typical 
index seems to be 96, somewhat higher than among the South 
Saxons ; tliese latter had an index of 94. Among the East 
xVnglian.s, one skull rises to lOo, one to 101, and three to 100, 
but the great majority are orthognathoas. 

Orbited index. — The orbits are mesi')senie, with a mean index 
of 85. This is higher tlian tliat of the South Saxous, who had 
very mieroseme eyes (81). 

Nasal index. — The East Anglian s and South Saxons both 
agree in having the two ty])es of noses, one leptorliiiie (mean 
index = 44), the other mesorhine (mean index = 50). There is 
no ditfereiiee either accoriling to sex in this index. 

Naso-rnalar index. — Witii regard to the naso-malar index I 
ftiil, as [ have already said, to confirni ^Ir. Park Harrison's 
theory that the predominance of prosopic faces among modern 
Englishmen is due to the East Anglians. I find out of uiueteen 
indices only four that are prosopic, and there can be no doubt 
that th.e true index is 108 ; that is to say, the face is nearly 
platyopic. The face, as a whole, judged hy the male indices, is 
narrower and longer than that of the Saxon, and curiously there 
is a distinct difierence between the two sexes in the length of 
the face, the male facial length index being considerably higher 
than tliat of the female. I have not been able to discover any 
such dilfereiice iu the other races I have examined. 

In almost all the male East Anglians, the glabella and supra - 
ciliary ridges are well marked. Viewed from hehiiid the ciania 
hav'e a synmietvical oval shape, and some of them have a simi- 
larly oval form when seen from above ; others, however, aie 
more like the Saxon crania in being rntlier cotfin-shaped. This 
may perhaps indicate a slight fusion between tlie East Anglians 
and East Saxons. The face seen from in front has a sij^uare, 
determined look about it, and in some ways it also has a Saxon 
appearance. 

The metopic suture persists in three cases out of twenty- 
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three (Xos. 382, 401, 517 j, while Ossa luca are pre&eut in two 
;o75,517). 

Su minary. 

The main points of this paper may be briefly recorded as 
fallows : — - 

1. The South Saxons were not an absolutely pure race; tliey 

hud a little British blood in them, though the amount 
was probably very smalL The AVessex Saxons were 
less pure tlian the South Saxons, owing to their more 
frequent intermarxdage with the British population. 

2. I am ai)le to confirm Dr. Beddoe's researches to the effect 

that the pre-Saxon population predominates in the 
D[jper Valley of the Bristol Avon, and that the 
population of tlie Cirencester district is chietiy Saxon, 
though containing a slightly larger admixture of 
Biitish blood than is the case in East and South 
Wessex. 

There are two types of skulls in the Bound Barrows; 
one like tlie Long Burrow skull, while the other type 
is more British.” This fact confirms the belief that 
the broad-headed immigrants of the Bronze age con- 
quered the Neolithic rare and then fused with them. 

4 The Ka^t Angliaiis have a form of skull slightly different 
to that of the South Saxons. It is ratlier broader, less 
tapeinocephalic, and mesoseme instead of iniero'^eme : 
tlie face is also relatively longer, and the cranial 
capacity larger. 

5. The-e skulls do not bear out the theory of Mr. Park 
Harrison, that the prosopism of the modern English 
is derived from the Ea:5t Anglians. It would seem 
rather to have come from the South Saxons. 

In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to Professor 
^facali'^ter for his kind help and advice to me during the coui’Se 
of this paper. 



XiMiilxM* i)f nkulls rxamiiu'd. 



* lu'onj t]io “ Crania lintanniL*a.” “ Muk mdicus. 
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An unpublished Batak Creation Legend. 

By C. M. Pleyte. 

The first village} 

‘‘ I FOLD my hands respectfully above my head, 0 gods on 
high 1 ” 

Seven times pardon, lord, for naming thy name, Batara guru 
doli} who reignest among the gods of the upper regions ! 

“ Lord of the seven strongholds, whose walls are so high, that 
the elephants stoop before them, the surrounding bamboo com- 
pels the storm to respect.” 

“ Possessor of the bathing place Si-77iangera-era} situated in 
an inaccessible region.” 

The ficus Yamhu harus^ extends its vault over thee, when 
thou enjoyest thyself with thine in the fields, or pronouncest 
judgment in the shade of its foliage, w^herein the birds of the 
sky hover to and fro, flapping their wfings and w^arbling sweetly. 

Si-tapi Slmlar di laata ni ari} daughter of Batara guru, sat 
at the gate of lieaven, dressing her hair, wherein she made an 
extraordinarily beautiful parting. She felt a desire to look dowm- 
ward, but her heart was struck with sadness when she could 
discover nothing but a bare plain. When she came home, her 
father remarked the alteration of her features and asked with 
compassionate interest : ‘‘ What is the matter, my dear daughter ? 
you seem put out.” 

Xothing is the matter with me, father, why should I be 
discontented ? I have the happiness to be your daughter, and is 
it not already blithe to see the birds Fatija raja and Buruk- 
huruk ho I a ja nV * 

^ ^ 

Bataj'a guru slept and had a bad dream. I woke disturbed, 
for in my sleep I saw an unw'onted agitation in the air, and the 
ground shook as if it w^ere moved by an earthquake,” he said to 
his daughter, and turning to one of his swallow’s,^ he 

ordered it to go dowm. 

‘‘ How^ shall I get there, lord ? ” 

“ Here is a jacket^ of my father’s, put it on in order not to get 
too tired wdth flying in such a vast space,” said Si-tapi Sindar di 
mat a ni ari. 

The swallow sailed downwaard, tracing wide circles in the air, 
but it Siiw notliing whatever on wdiich it could rest. At last it 
espied the rock Tanjuk toluF and let itself, quite exhausted, 
down upon it. Then it rolled up the jacket and used it as a 
cushion on which to take the rest it so much wanted. 
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Si-tapi Sindar di mata ni ari became impatient on account of 
tlie long absence of the swallow, and sent the bird Pafipi raja 
to look after it. Paiija raja was also provided with a jacket 
and hovered on it downward. Alter it had looked for a long 
time in all directions, it discovered at last the swallow sleeping 
peacefully, 

“ Why do not you come ? 

'' The strong wind makes it impossible for me to fly upward ” 
‘wSay rather that you are not willing; why sucli a false 
pjivteiice ? Look how I shall Uiaiiage/’ 

Patja raja flew up in mid-air, but was overmastered by the- 
strong wand, wdiich drove him towairds the east, and he wais 
obliged to come back without delay. 

“ What did I tell you, it u impossible ! ’’ 

“ Xow then w'e shall have to stay here for the present/’ 

* ^ ^ 4f, 

‘AVhat can be tlie reason that they stay so long?” said the 
princess, growing more and more impatient. She called tlie 
cowflea^^ and said : ITease go down and see why they do not 
come back.” 

I must, you say, go thither ; but is there nothing that I 
have to take with me ? ” 

“Here is a firesteel ; take it in your armpit, and be carefiJ 
that nobody here shall know that I have given it to you. ’ 

(The cowflea w-ent, and one would say that the little ])alls 
protruding from his head liad l,)een liis eyes, if it were not known 
that his organs of sight w'ere in his aimpits,/- The flea de-- 

{ )aired at first of finding the two birds, but had nevertheless at 
ast the good luck of meeting them still on the Tarjid: tolu. 

“ Why do not you come ? the princess is so angry ! ” 

“Tlie strong wiii<l has made our return impossible, and that 
is wdiy w’e are still sitting here.” 

The three began to consider together wliat they ouglit to (be 
They resolved to go to tlie rock Kanf/gar and to try to 

make their return from its top. When they had reached tin* 
rock, Patija raja began to climb it. He arrived half way up 
and looked on all sides, but be discovered notliiug that C(»uhl 
he of use to tliein in their eiubnrrassmciit. (Jnlv a haie ]>laiu 
W'as spread before liis eyes. Therefme lie ciiiiil^ed higher, 
and first, w'heu he reached the top, he saw' the ro(jts of the 
Yaialu larns dangling gently above him. He hoped now’ to he 
soon back, provided he succeeded in grasping one of the roots, 
but iiotw'ithstandirig all his efforts, they still remained out of 
his reach. He began to lament loudly, for his last hope was 
gone. 

His cries rose upw'ard and w'ere heard by the princess, w'ho 
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thought that she recognised the voice of her favourite hircl. She 
sent one of her servants to see what liad happened, and was soon 
after aware of the triitlu She asked then for her hetel-poucli, 
and opened it so that the scent spread far off, and Patija rajn^ 
who smelt it, was full of sad thoughts on account of his beloveds 
mistress. 

# * * 

Sl-tapi Siadar di mata ni ari went to the gate of heaven and 
took wdth her a magic ring,"^^ her betel-poucli, and seven heids 
eggs. When arrived, she sat down and looked downward, upon 
which, espying Patija raja^ she said to him: ‘'Do not cry aiiv 
more but hasten to come up.” 

“Alas, princess, I cannot reach the roots of the Yambit larvs, 
all my endeavours have been in vain.” 

“ Since it cannot be otherwise, you must make up your mind 
to go down again ; I shall take care that you want nothing.” 

She let down the magic ring and gave Patijn raja these 
directions: “When you three have settled on the Taajak toha 
then you must open the eggs, and you will tind in them ail thn 
plants and trees which you may require : but if you want to 
have cattle, you must call on the magic ring, and you will 
not only cattle but also all kinds of animals, "liahitations, 
council-houses, and rvhatever more you may wish for.” 

When the adventurers found themselves togetlier again on 
Tanjak tola, tliey opened the eggs, scattered round about them 
the contents, and by tliis means soon saw splendid fields and 
gardens appear. In a short time they were, by the powmr of the 
magic ring, put in possession of houses and all they wanted. 

They feasted then, eating and drinking good tilings, and settled, 
also that Patija raja should he king, llie swallow vice-king, 
and tlie cowflea commander of the warriors of the newly estab- 
lished village. Then they pra} ed to B>ffara guru that thev mielit 
have oflspring in order to people the village. 

When he had heard their prayer, Bafara guru ordered his 
sister Pandan riunarij'^ to go to the earth. 

“ P>ut, brother, how shall I get there ” 

“Do not he anxious about your journey, aunt ; I shall make 
it as easy as possible lor you, said Si-tagi kniidur di niata, /il 
ari. 

“ You must choose a good spot to settle there, aunt ; and wdieii 
you have made your establishment, you must promise me that 
on the next festival SaturdajV^^ you will come on to the ton of 
the rock.” 

Sindar di mata ni (fri now twisted lier hair into a 
basket, wherein her aunt Pandan ru?nari, after liaving put a 
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magic ring on her finger, placed herself to be let down on the 
Xcniggar "jati. When she arrived on the top, she looked fear- 
fully round about, but finally w'ent down the rock. She settled 
at the foot of it, and called her abode Pulo porlak pagaro.yi. 
When the festival Saturday arrived, rumari went to the 

top of the Xonggar jati, where the roots of the Yamhu laynis still 
dangled. She tried to take hold of one, but failed, and, not 
knowing what to do, she began to weep loudly. 

At the moment Si-tcfpi Sindar laata ni ari heard the sobbing, 
she said to herself : Is not this my aunt ? ” And going to 
the gate of heaven to look down, she found at once that she 
was right. At the same time she remembered what had been 
concerted. She ordered a servant to bring her a woman's 
jacket, a Jew's harp, a pair of ear ornaments, a mirror, and 
lemons, twelve ditfereiit kinds grown on the same branch. She 
let all these things down to her aunt and then took leave of 
her with the following words: “Go back down the rock, dear 
aunt, and take with you the bird Lnhulu Man, who can be of 
service to you, if you w*ant to enter into relation with Patija 
raja and his comrades," 

Pandaji rumari then got the bird Imhulu MayM to accom- 
pany her, who was no ordinary bird, since she had no feathers, 
and she was like a human being as regarded her skin. She 
was also, through the will of Batara guru, pregnant of a human 
fruit. 

When she had returned to her dwelling, Pandan rumari, on 
account of the situation in which the bird found herself, gave 
her an appropriate couch, surrounded by mats arranged like 
curtains. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

One day, Pandan rumari lighted a great fire, the smoke of 
which rose on high and was perceived by the inhabitants of 
TanjuJr tolu. 

“ Go and see who makes a fire there," said Patija. raja to the 
swallow. 

“ But when T arrive there and find somebody, I shall have to 
say something." 

“ If y(»u do not know the person, ask him wdio has made him 
come there." 

Ihe swallow came to Pandan rumari and asked her wlio had 
sent her to that place. ''Batara guru sent me here. But you 
come as if called for, because Inihidu Man must be with you at 
Tanjuk tolu!’ answered Pandan rvjnari. 

^^hen the swallow arrived at Tfnijuh tolu with Imbulu Man, 
this last addressed Patija raja as follows : ‘‘ The reason why I 
have been sent here by tlie princess, is that 1 should provide 
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you oftspring so that you do not remain without subjects.” 
After some time, Irnbidu ^Lan was delivered of tw^o daughters, of 
whom Patija raja ami the swallow^ each took one for his wife. 
If Iinhuliv Man were to give biitli to one more daughter later, 
then the cow flea w’as to have her for a w'ife. The cowflea was 
by no means satisfied, and thinking that he might have to wait 
a very long time for his wife, he secretly got Imhulu Man 
with child, in order to secure his wish. It appeared soon that 
she was again pregnant, and she declared that this was the 
cowflea’s doing ; but he w^as let off after a slight repiimand from 
Patija raja, 

IhibiiliL Man was afterwards delivered of a son, who had the 
name of Bala pomng. After that Patija raja had by liis wife a 
son, to wdiom they gave the name of Baja Maauksnag di portihi. 
As for the swallow, he had two daughters, the one of whom 
they called Sada lurnhan, and the other Burn dorau ; at the feast 
of the naming of his daughters, the swallow gave himself the 
title of JVamora Mangipa, 

As they made their children intermarry, the inhabitants of 
Tanjuk iolu could soon rejoice in the possession of numerous 
descendants, whose swarms tilled the newly founded village. 


NOTE?, 

^ The title of the Batak original is Hv.ta porjolo. The text of it forms 
part of the manuscripts bequeatlierl by Dr. H. v. d. Tuuk to the library 
of the National University of Leyden. The original reproduced here, I 
found in a letter of v. d. Tuuk, sent to the Dutch Bible Society, which 
lias kindly allowed me to publish it. 

- Batara guru doli, i.e,, Batara guru the man, is the upper god of the 
Bataks, since his father, Mitla djadi na holon, re., the great origin of 
being, like the Kronos of the old Grecian mythology', was put into the back- 
giound {vide Pleyte, Bataksche Yertellingen,*^ p. note 8.) 

^ Bi-mangera-era is probably an oinamental expres^ion for Bi mangira- 
ira, the one who rustles. 

The holy ficus tree whose roots touch the top of the Xanggar djati, 
the rock wdiich the gods used to come down to on earth, the w'ay used by 
privileged mortals, who were allowed to visit the heavenly regions {vide 
“ Bat. Vert.'* p. 127 etc.). Some authors have coiupaied this rock with the 
mount Meru of the Hindus. But it is not at all necessary to do so in 
order to explain the appearance of this moiuiiain in Batak nuthology, since 
it is a well known fact that in the legends of the Alfurus of Minahasa 
and Ceiitral-Celebes, on the Kei Islands, etc., and in the sacred tales of 
the South Sea Islanders, people who never came in contact with the Hindus, 
a mountain fulfils the same function as the Xanggar Jati of the Bataks. 

* These first lines form a tong go-tong go., an invocation, the very usual 
beginning of Batak tales. 

® A princess of the heavens, mentioned in a great number of tales. lu 
Mandailing, she is called Si-tapi Singgar di mata ni ari. Both names 
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signifv Si-tapl^ illuminated by the sun {dde Bataksche Yertellingen/’ p. 
23:2 \ ’ 

" 'ah that seems to be kno^vn of these birds is that they belocg to the 
retinue of Batara guru. 

Messengers of the gods of the upper regions to the mortals of our 
planet. 

» Such a jacket, which is provided with wings, is called 'inaJiijang, and 
is used: tattan lao mijur hahok kahong lao tu ginjang, i.e., to hover down- 
waid, to hy upward. These flying jackets are the exclusive property of 
Bitara guru. These jackets, though the pos>ibi]ity is not excluded that 
tliev are of Imlian invention, did nut couie into the tales of the Malayo- 
Bulyiie^iaiis during the period of their invasion of Indonesia for the same 
reasons as the Xonggar juti. AVe And them, for instance, in the stoiies of 
all the Indonesian tribes, therefore also among tho^e avIio did not come in 
contact with the Hindus as well as on the New-Hebrides, which fact 
shows clearly that if they are of Asiatic importation, this impurtation 
must have taken place in a period much older tlian the invasion of the 
Hindus, and this probably in the days when the peoples who form the 
Malavo-Polynesian family nowadays, had not yet begun their exodus to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago and the South Seas, but were still 
living in the upper regions of India Minor, Malaka, Burmtth, Ca.mbodja, 
etc. 

Taajuk tolu. Xo particulars about the place where this rock was 
situated are given. 

b’owflea is a kind of large tick, not yet baptised by science. 

This is the riist time that we meet in Batak folklore with the mention 
of tire as biought down from heaven to earth. The Bataks seem, there- 
fore, to have had their Prometheus, though his name could not escape 
oblividD. In connection lieiewith it must be noted, that in the creation 
legend'- of the Alfurus of Ceutral-Celebes, esjjecially among the tribes 
MUTouiiding the lake of Pus<\ a legeiiil runs which shows a particular 
aflinity to the Batak story. Luriioa. the creator of men, provided them 
aho with tire, but on a certain d^y all the fire went out, not a single spark 
remained glowing. In these sad circumstances a man named Tarnbuja 
resolved to orr, to heaven to fetch the so eagerly desired tire. At his 
ai rival the inhabitants of the heavens })romised to give him fire if he 
would allow them to cover his eyes, in order that he might not see how 
they manage<l in making tire. He coii'^ented, but lifting up hi:; arms to 
put Lis hand before hi'- eye.'-, he uncovered his armpit'-, in which lie had 
also eyes, so that he saw how a knife was struck again?:t a flint so that the 
spaiks flew about and set a piece of wood on tire. The biiining stick was 
given to Tamhujif^ ^vho took it with him on his return, with the secret of 
tire making. The point <»f the Batak and Alfuru Piuinetheiis having eyes 
under their arms is so sti iking, that w^e may accept it that both stories 
sprang from the same source. To prove it is as yet iri)pos>ible, since iden- 
tical legends from the lndone''iaiis are not publi^hed, so far as I can 
a.scertaiii {vide Kruyt, ‘’Alb. C. He legeudeu der Puso-AKoeren aangaande 
de eerste meuschen. Meded.v. wv het Xederl. Zendelinggenootsclia]),'’ 
1894, p, 341; . 

^anggar jntl note 4), was fonnerly an immense rock reaching 
to the sky. All that is left of it now', according to tradiiion. is a low 
hill in the Si pirok country since Malia Dttnau and his friends crushed it 
to piecesafter their return from the divine lands ('nWe‘*Bat. Yert/'pp. 142, 
225;. It must be remarked that the destn)\ing by violence of the moun- 
tain that formed the way to heaven is also familiar in Indonesian folklore ; 
compare the story of WarereJi. wdio splits the Lokon in GraaHaml, ‘*’Miiia- 
hassa 1,'^ 143; also in Hickson, ‘‘A Xaturalist in North Celebes,*’ p. 248 tf. 
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In the dialects of the TTest Coast this ring is called tittit si~parJjadi~ 
djacU, the all creating ring, in those cf the East Const, sUmng pinta pinta^ 
wishing ring. 

This passage throws light on one of the ohscure points of Batak 
mythology. Ina ni si pandan rvmare or ruman figures in several tales 
as an old widow friendly to men, living in a kind of paradise named Pido 
porlak pafjaraa^ f.c., fenced island garden. Till now her origin was 
unknown, though it liad already been remarked that she bears diverse 
names, for instance that of Ina si rondo lujo or Riirnhio kajo in Mandai> 
ling. The late Dr. v. d. Tuuk had moreover shown that Pandan rurnari 
is the same as Xinik Kahajan in the Iliknjai s{-n\Ukin^ and as Ihdjijah 
randa laja in the legends of the e nangkaha^i-X^Vny^ ; but he had given 
no indication of the origin ascribed to her in the Batak belief. At present 
we know that she is a sister of Datura g^n'v^ therefore a deity. The 
identity of Pandan rurnari =. R jiido with Rubijak randa kaja has also 
this conseq^uence that Pandan runutri is identical with the Mandailing 
<livinity Tawan rurnhio kujo. This higher power, therefore, living in the 
tifth heaven, and controlling agriculture, according to the Mandailings, 
is feminine, and not, as wnis generally considered, masculine. 

The festive Saturday, Saynisara na godang^ more generally named 
Damisarci purnarna, is the day preceding the night of the full moon. As 
the Bataks reckon their months by moons, this day is for them always the 
fourteenth of the month. 

Lnhidu Man waas a featherless bird, which received its feathers from 
other birds, aiul thence was called Xoga portyppinran, i,e., Xaga, dressed 
in that which is brought together. He is the hero of many tales, and wms 
bom from a drop of clotted blood on which a haw’k had been brooding as 
on an egg. 


JrxE 9 th, 1896. 

E. W. Bhabrook, Est, E.S.A., Prrddcnt, in the Chair. 

The ^linutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Miss G. M. Goddex was announced. 

The death of Dr. liOBERT Brown was announced. 

Mr. H. Mh Seton-Karr exhiljited some flint implements from 
the Egyptian desert, and remarked that during previous journeys 
for lion shooting in Soinali-laud he had brought home imple- 
ments for examination. On the last or tiftli jenrney his ohject 
Avas entirely to search for implements of larger size, of distinct 
palaeolithic character. Breviiuisly he had seen and studied the 
general shape and size in ^ir John Evans’s collection. He was 
very fortunate to lind a large number. Before the collection 
Avas dispersed lie photographed it: and these, as photos, with a 
nuinl'er of Sumali-land life and scenery, were exhibited. Sir 
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John Evans and other authorities were now of opinion that they 
were of paheolithic age, and. Sir John Evans had so stated on 
April doth last before the Royal Society. 

With regard to the Egyptian implements he found in the 
spring on the desert, he would suggest they might be the 
^Ethiopic stones of Herodotus, used for embalming purposes. 
Sir John Evans and others, however, were of opinion they were 
much older ; stone arrowheads, we are told, were used as late as 
the 18th dynasty. He thought Africa might prove to be the 
cradle of a portion, at any rate, of the human race. 

Mr. Read expressed his gratification at the fine series of 
Egyi^tian implements shown, but he ventured to demur to the 
assumption that these had been accepted as of paheolithic age. 
He did not remember that either Sir John Lubbock or General 
Pitt-Rivers had claimed so high an aatirpiity for the similar 
implements discovered l>y them. Mr. Read’s impression was 
that Professor Petrie had, at a comparatively recent date, 
demonstrated the existence of pahnolithic implements in Egypt, 
and that his attribution of so remote an age to the implement 
loimd by him at Esneh was founded principally^ if not entirely, 
upon its position, viz., 200 feet above the present Xile.^ 

With regard to the Sornnli-land implements, Mr. Read said 
he had a few words to add to his remarks on the previous 
occasion. On a recent visit to Brussels he had discussed the 
matter with M. Dupont, the well known Director of the Xatuial 
History IMuseum there. M. Dupont had seen photographs of 
Mr, Seton-Kair’s implements, and declared positively that such 
remains were by no means uncommonly found on the surface in 
the Congo district, that he himself had brought some back, and 
that from his obseivations as a geologist he had come to the 
conclusion that they were remains of the recent stone age of 
Africa, neolithic. 

Mr. Read thought it worthy of some consideration whether in 
Africa might not be found one of the sj^iots in the globe where 
there was no gap between paheolithic and neolitiiic man. There 
seemed every probability that if such a favoured spot was to be 
found, as had been aldy argued by Sir Henry Howortli in his 
“ Mamiiioth and the Elood,” it would be within the tropics. 

Major-General Robley exhibited a collection of baked heads 
of Maoris, all bearing tattooing except one of an infant, and 
made tlie following remarks : — 

^ Petrie, Ten Years’ Diggings in Egvpt,” 1S92, p. 77. 
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Most of the early ^\Titers on New Zealand mention the 
practice of preserving heads. It was general before Captain 
Cook’s time, and the first ever obtained by Europeans was 
procured by Mr. Banks, January 7th, 1770. In old days the 
distinction was first reserved for persons of importance. The 
principal object seems to have been to keep alive the memory 
of the dead, and the moho mohai, as they were called, supplied 
the places of vStatiies and monumental records. In the case of a 
departed chief it was a visible sign that in some mysterious way 
his presence was among the people. It was no uncommon 
thing for the head of a beloved relative to be embalmed. 

Such were always kept in greatest esteem, they were a 
memorial of the grief of the survivors, and kept to show rela- 
tives and friends who were absent at the decea'^^e. The origin of 
the embalming is involved in obscurity, in coiiinioii with every- 
thing relating to the early customs of the alaori. 

Weiglit must be given to the consideration that warriors 
would wish to show, as trophies, heads of the enemy, but while 
those of friends were carefully guarded, these latter were exposed 
on tops of posts so that the prowess of the tribe might be seen. 

These enemies’ heads played a part in the negociations for 
peace, as an exchange was an indispensable article in the treaty. 

The Maoris did not entirely reserve their treatment of heads 
for their own race, and many heads of white men have been 
dried ; there are some existing in collections. Tiie last instance 
was in 1864, when Captain Lloyd, of the 57th Eegiment, and 
his detachment fell into ambuscade at Te Ahuliii, on April 6th. 
The Maoris cut off the heads of the fallen and they were used 
in the orgies of the Hauhaus. 

Captain Lloyd’s was afterwards given up, but in 1865 one 
soldier’s head was used by them as a mystic symbol. 

The old embalming consisted in the removal of all the interior 
of the head and drying in smoke tire after a careful steaming or 
even hasting. This j^rocess was so good that many heads are in 
splendid condition even now though over 60 and lOO years old. 
The form of features was fairly kept, and the identity of the 
deceased easily recognized, for the tattooing kept its place 
exactly on the face. 

The first head taken to Sydney was in 1811. Until Euro- 
peans visited New Zealand these heads had only a sentimen- 
tal value ; but after 1820 the natives were first armed with 
muskets, and a depopulation of the islands began. To save 
itself from extinction, a tribe had to give it’s all for arms and 
ammunition, and tlien it was that specinien heads came into 
exchange, and a regular traffic arose, which attained such 
dimensions that slaves were tattooed and their heads sold. 
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Old "riidge> were raked up, and small wars undertaken, to keep 
up the sup[)]y. 

In 1S31, some European dealers in heads were so treated 
themselves in Xew Zealand, hut the escapade of a sea captain 
brought the scandal into prominent notice, and the famous 
Sydney Governinent order of April IGth, 1831, was enacted, 
whieli put a hnal stop to the trade in Maori heads. 

Ladies looking at one of these exhibited heads might wonder 
if the object ever was loved by wife or sweetheart ; men would 
think rather of what rnchk or ambuscade the first owner fell in, 
and whether friend, foe, or master, used the tomahawk to its 
neck. It may be observed that the Maoris had splendid teeth 
and hair, and the shape of the head of good specimens of the 
old natives is long, with heavy jaw. 

A few heads have the real eyes left in, or false ones added ; 
but generally the eyelids are closed, as the Maoris thought that 
by looking into the empty orbits they were in danger of being 
bewitched. 

As regards the tattooing, which is from chin to the roots of 
the hair, that which has been cut deeply with the dyed chisels 
made of bojie, shows deep furrows in the skin ; this was the old 
style. 

AVJien, ar a later period, implements made of iron were used, 
the tiacery was much finer, and the furrows not so deep. 
Seldom are there marks of pricking ; the work was nearly 
always done hy cutting. Of course the black dye looks dark 
blue on tlie skin. 

In some specimens, the tattooing has been accentuated by 
post-mortem cuts going over the patterns done during life. The 
tattoo on the lips does not show well as it was not cut so deep 
on such a tender part. 

The heads exhibited to tlie Institute are all in good keeping. 

2 are heads of men with grey hair. 

1 that of an infant. 

1 a head preserved hy relations. 

The rem aiiiiug ten are warriors, some having wounds. One 
lias a long elf lock which was the old custom of mourning for 
the death of a near relative as we learn from Dr. Holkeu, of 
Dunedin, a great authority on ]Maori lore. 

As no two ]\Iaoris were ever tattooed alike, all tliese are 
diitereiitly adnrnLM], both as regards pattern, ([uantity, and 
quality. Ijfnk on ‘Aloko (4to, Chapman and Hall), with 
1SI iilustnitir»im, goes fully into the subject of the ^laori arts 
nf tattooing uiiil embalming; it should be of use to tlie student, 
many liigh a-ithoiities having aided in the work. 
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The following papers were read : — 

“ An account of some skulls discovered at Brandon, Suffolk.” 
By C. S. Myers, Esq. 

Social Life in Eanti-land/’ By Dr. E. M. Coxxolly^ 


An Account of some Skulls discovered at Braxdox, Suffolk. 

By Charles S. My^ers, B.A., Sliuttleworth Scholar of 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

A. Introductory. 

At Professor MacalistePs request, I undertook during the mouth 
of July, 1895, to measure and descrilje this series of sixty- 
three skulls, then recently secured by him for the Anatomical 
Museum of Cambridge University. The circumstances under 
which the skulls were obtained did not allow of my presence at 
their excavation ; but I have visited the spot where the 
discovery was made, and liave gathered all possible information 
on the matter. Brandon is a village and parish on the borders 
of Suffolk and Xorfolk, which are here separated by the Little 
Ouse or Brandon Eiver. Lying on the eastern margin of the 
fens, Brandon has long been noted for its Hint quarries, as they 
are believed to have been worked continuously since the Xeolithic 
Period. The majority of the inhabitants are dark, a feature 
that contrasts witli the general Anglian fairness of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Their language and customs are said still to l^ear 
evidence of pre-Eoman times.(^) Two Eonian camps once lay 
situated wdthin a very few miles from Brandon. Near them 
and Bramlon ran tlie Icknield Way, an old road probably built 
by the Iceni bef<n*e the Eoman invasion. 

The skulls were found in a field just outside Brandon within 
80 yards from the river. In Fe])riiary, 1894, an infuriated 
bull tore up the earth at the spot and revealed a skull. No 
active notice, however, was taken of this discovery until the 
spring of the following year, when three holes were dug in the 
sandy soil. Tlie first was crescentic, measuring 18 yards in 
length, and averaging 3 yards in breadth ; the other two 
holes were smaller, about 8x4 yards, and have ]iot hitherto 
yielded so many skulls as the first. These three holes were dug- 
on the top of a large circular elevation, alxuit 50 yards in 
diameter, wliich was surrounded by a depressed area of grouml 
and at no pi>int rose more than 3 feet al.tove the average 
plain of the grassy meadow. Along tlie whole extent of the 
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rise the lahourers are fully contident of discovering further 
human reniainsd X second elevation lies near it, separated by 
a slightly depressed area. But in each case the slope is so gentle 
as to be only noticealde to the observant eye. I cannot fiiid^ 
either in the Ordnance Survey IMaps or elsewhere, that the 
field has borne any name significant of a burial place. Xor 
have I discovered historical records, local or general, that prove 
of any assistance. Arrow-heads have been freipiently met with 
in the neighbourhood. Half a mile distant from the field,, 
broken spec Linens of Boman, British and Samian ware have 
been found in abundance. Skulls which have never been 
described and now enjoy private ownership were dug up at 
Weeting, a few miles from Brandon. Camden makes mention(^) 
of the discovery of skulls even nearer to Brandon. The 
skeletons of the present series were found entire, but it was by 
no means rare to find parts of the same body separated by some 
distance. No bones were discovered at a depth exceeding 4 
feet. There was a complete absence of display of orientation in 
burial ; it was erpially common to find bodies lying over, 
parallel to or across each other. Xo ornaments nor any pottery 
came to light. Large pieces of iron were dug up, but they had 
so decayed that it was impossible to primoimce on their former 
use. The soil was sandy, coloured here and there hy the 
rust that had diffused through it. The skeletons of the 
present series are in remarkably good condition : tliey include 
those of men and women which are found in almost ei|iial 
numbers, of three children and of several horses. In many 
cases the human calvaria are curiously worn away, even to the 
diploe, in the form of a ring, as if some heavy instrument had 
pressed on them. Xo. 68fi has such a character over the 
right parietal region. Xo. 708 has a long sickle-shaped groove 
running from right to left across the laiulxla and the parietal 
bones. Xo. 760 presents a completely circular groove which 
runs, fillet-like, around the horizontal circumference. A few of 
the skulls bear holes of which some are of new, others are of 
old, formation. Xo. 708 shows a hole in the middle of the right 
half of the coronal suture ; it measures BO x 21 nun. and 
has erodeil pits in its neighbourhood. Xo. 7BL has a circular 
ragged-edged Jiole, 8 x 13 mm. below the right srpiamous- 
snture. Xo. 761 has a wide, evidently recent gash through the 
bone on the right of the obelion. Xo. 759 presents a circular 
hole above the left occipital condyle, Xo. 7f)4 has a similar liole 
on the right stpianious bone, 11 mm. in diameter. Of these 

^ tlie above was wi’itten, the Cambridge Museum lias acquired some 

additional fifty-eight skulls, which, sharing the general characters of the first 
find, are not mentioned here save in a few scattered notes. 
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five skulls which present holes, three are female. I can offer 
no satisfactory explanation of the holes and annular markings. 

Between the skulls of this series there is that general want 
of resemblance which at once convinces the observer that he 
has to deal with the representatives of more than one primitive 
race. There are skulls megaseme and niieroseme, leptorhine 
and plat}Thine, orthognathous and inesogiiathous, dolichoce- 
phalic and Ijraehycephalic. The burial-ground was that of a 
tribe or people of impure ethnic character, since between the 
various types hereafter defined certain skulls of this series show 
every possible gradation. Inasmuch as there is no historical 
record concerning these skulls, nor display of orientation in 
their burial, we may in consideration of discoveries in the 
neighbourhood assign tliese remains t*;) a people that lived 
antecedent to the Saxon invasion. Indeed, there is but one 
skull (Xo. 693) in this series^ that presents in any degree the 
physical characters of Saxon crania. It has the massive ovoid 
form, the well-filled appearance, the full, projecting occiput, 
and heavy jaw with everted angles, which are characteristic 
of the skulls of Saxon races. If the Brandon skulls date, as 
there is every reason to believe, from an age prior to the Saxon 
invasion, the presence of a Saxon in England at this date 
demonstrates that the Saxon invasion took place more gradu- 
ally than history would have us conceive, or that Saxons were 
included in the auxiliary forces introduced by the Eoinans. 
Doubtless both these alternatives are true. Even in pre-Eoman 
times, the Iceni were a mixed people. Thus the Eoman insti- 
tution of the Comes Lit oris Saxonica becomes fraught with 
a new meaning. On some such hypotheses, the early Brandon 
folk may well have received a sprinkling of Saxon settlers along 
the Icknield Way from the eastern ports. 

B. Dcscriidive. 

With the exception of a few cases, I have only employed 
those general measurements and indices which have con-' 
clusively proved of value in race-discrimination. I have* 
throughout considered Professor Sergi's energetic protest(c) 
against a too implicit reliance on cranial indices when they 
are unaccompanied by descriptions of the various norniov^, 
and I have not hesitated to adopt many of the convenient 
terms framed hy him for the varieties in form of norma 
verticalis. I think that few will l>e found who consent to- 
the limits to which Professor Sergi pushes his iconoclastic- 

^ The further additions to the Brandon skulls include two or three of Saxon- 
like character. 
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doctrines; yet I am not disposed to deny the truth of his 
statement that sexual differences do not really impair nor alter 
the types under which the crania are classed. Very great 
experience, however, is necessary before such an admission can 
be made of actual use in practice. 

In grouping the series, I have omitted the six young or 
distorted skulls (Xos. 681, 697, 701, 706, 711, and 745); these 
will be considered separately. The normal adult skulls havt‘ 
been divided into three groups, according as they fall within 
the limits of brachy-, mesati-, or dolicho-cephaly. On th(‘ 
whole, this seems the least unreliable method of grouping 
for the discrimination of race -characters, although the arbi- 
trariness with which the mesaticephalic group is formed may 
seem almost Draconian. 

Deducting the young, distorted and unmeasurable skulls, we 
have a series of fifty-one skulls remaining, of which five belong 
to the brachycephalic, twenty-three to the mesaticephalic, and 
twenty-three to the dolichocephalic groups. Of the whole 
series it can only be remarked that the glabella is never 
prominent, that the siipraorljital ridges and glabella in no case 
form a ridge across the skull, and that a torus is never present . 
The groups will now l^e considered in detail. 

(-^/) The 'brachycephalic group. 

Of the five skulls^ four are male, and one is female. In only 
three are the facial measurements possible. 

Calvarium . — The frontal region is broad and the frontal 
eminences are raised, so that the forehead is full and well- 
developed. The parietal eminences are also placed high up on 
the skull, causing the norma verticalis to have a regularly ovoid 
or ellipsoid form. The zygomatic arches are just concealed in a 
vertical view. Except for a slight rise in the region of tlie 
bregma, the profile of the skull describes an even, uninterrupted 
arc from the ophryon to the opisthion. The skull is very low 
and somewhat flattened ; the occiput is not prominent. Viewed 
posteriorly, the skull has a mm'li flattened pentagonal form. 
The lateral walls of the skull project but slightly: the whole 
calvarium is massive, but neither the mastoid nor other muscular 
processes are prominent. The maximum occipital point lies 
about two centimetres above the union. The conceptacula 
cerebelli are regular and alnujst horiz(jntal. 

Faxe . — The h\ce is very slujrt and l)road. The basi-alveolai 

^ S. proportionally small number of bracliyceplialic skulls occur in the more 
recent additions to this collection. 
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length is most remarkahly short. The orbits are broad, and the 
intraoibital portions of the maxilla are deeply sunk, causing the 
malar bones to seem very prominent. The zygomatic processes 
of the temporal bones have an exceptionally wide splay. The 
shape of the nasal bones and of the apertura pyriformis is not 
constant ; it tends to a rather flattened form of nose and an 
indistinct inferior margin of the apertui’e. The palate is small 
and generally elliptical. The teeth are large, a third molar 
is present. The mandible is wide and heavy, with everted 
angles and a small chin. 


iff) The dol ich oceph al ic rjro u p. 

Of these twenty-three skulls, twelve are male and eleven 
female. 

Ccdvariitra, — The frontal regnjii is narrow and ill-filled, so 
that the zygomatic arches which project slightly outwards are 
visdjle in a vertical view of the skull. Among the most doli- 
chocephalic skulls there is a tendency to scaphocephaly. Two 
forms of norma verticalis occur, which depend for their difference 
on the shape of the always prominent and capsular occiput. 
The latter varies between (1) an extremely pointed form which 
gives the norma verticalis an ellipsoid shape, and (2) a more 
rounded, fuller form which causes tlie roof to appear somewhat 
coffin-shaped, or, in Professor tSergi’s nomenclature, rhomhoid. The 
main feature associated with the rhomboid skull is a practically 
horizontal inferior plane of the occipital bone. The sloping 
pointed appearance of the posterior end of the ellipsoid skull 
is not confined to the occipital bone, but often starts from the 
parietal tubera, and thus causes the outline in profile view to 
descend with great suddenness from these eminences to the 
most projecting point of the occiput. The latter point lies a few 
centimetres above the inion. The skulls are in neither case 
markedly high. There is some slight flattening in the region of 
the bregma. The mastoid processes are small. 

Face. — The facial length and breadth are v ariable. The malar 
bones are large and especially rough and prominent at the 
maxillo-malar suture. The nasi< )n lies in an often deep depression, 
overhung by the supraorbital ridges whicli are strongly developed 
only on the inner side of the orbits immediately external to the 
flattened glabella. Tire nasal bones are thin and generally long. 
At their free extremity they are arched concavely forwards. 
The nose is moderately, at times markedly, ridged. The alveolar 
bonier of the external nares is generally ill-marked. The 
mandible is slight, the coronoid process large, and the angle of 
the jaw non-everted. The prominence of the well-marked 
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triangular chin is emphasised by a flattening of that part of the 
alveolar arch which carries the lower incisor and canine teetli. 
The teeth, poorly preserved, are of medium size ; the tliird 
molar is never absent. The teeth are worn unusually flat. Tlie 
palate is always highly arched and almost U-shaped. 

(c) Mesctticephcdic givuj). 

Of these twenty-three skulls, twelve belong to males, eleven 
to females. As a group, tliey are intermediate between the 
members of the brachyceplialic and dolichocephalic groups. 
Since therefore they present no significant type of their own, 
I have found myself quite unable to describe any features 
common to them apart from those already mentioned as common 
to the v'hole series, I append the sulD-groups into which I have 
diva led the mesaticephalic skulls. 

(a) The skull No. 693 stands alone in being far more massive, 
with stouter malar bones, a more arched calvarium, and a more 
capsular occiput than any skulls in the brachyceplialic group. 
It is the only skull of probobly Saxon origin.^ 

(/3) Several skulls are obviously of mixed type. In its 
calvarial form and measurements one, No. 686, appears to 
correspond vfith the suli-group (7), but in its facial measurements 
agrees closely with the sub-group (8). Other crania, Nos. 687, 
735, and 757, also impure, on the whole fall under sub- 
group (7). 

(7) The male skull No. 758, and the female skulls, Nos. 701, 
709, 710, 746 and 759, present a geneial resemblance to the 
ellipsoid division of the dolichocephalic group. The female 
skulls, Nos. G85, 694 and 734, and with less certainty No. 760, 
fall in the same sub-group (8). 

(8) Three male crania. Nos. 714, 743, and 739, show a 
general agreement to those of the bracliycephalic group above 
described. 

(e) The two very long, broad, capacious but imperfect calvaria 
Nos. 698, 699, with wide frontal regions, bear a general mutual 
resemblance. 

(^) The male skull, No. 703, and calvarium. No. 698, are very 
like each other in cranial measurements, both of them being 
on the veige of dolichocephaly. The receding forehead of the 
Jatter bears evidence, however, of possible distortion. In 
another connection I shall give a further description of the 
former skull. 

(tj) The female calvarium of rhomboid form No. 708 resembles 
that division of the dolichocephalic group. 


^ See previous note on p. 115 . 
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{d) Youufj and distorted skulls. 

The yomig skiills are oSTos. 681, 697, and 711d The two 
latter are exceedingly like each other, with probably a yearns 
diherence in age ; the one is cutting, the other has just cut its 
hrst molar tooth. Xo. 681 is an older, almost detinitely formed 
cranium of rhomboid form in vertical view, and <.)f markedly 
pentagonal form, in occipital view. The third molar tooth is 
uncut ; the forehead recedes, the muscular p^rocesses are small. 

The obviously distorted skulls are Xos. 700, 706, 745. The 
first is exceedingly scaphocephalic, but is so incomplete as to 
render a full description impossible. It is interesting to note 
that the sagittal, coronal and lambdoidal sutures are all well- 
marked. Xo. 706 presents an irregular posthumous distortion. 
In X'^o. 745 the coronal suture is absent except at tlie stephan- 
ion, the sagittal suture is almost obliterated, and there are 
obscure traces of an epactal bone ; the skull is so distorted that 
the maxinium point of elevation of the calvarium lies in front 
of the vertical plane between the two pteiia. 

The Suxukes. 

With the following few exceptions, the sutures assume a 
normal course and character. In Xo. 676, however, they are 
strikingly simple ; they are simple at the glabella in Xos. 687 
and 759. The metopic suture is present, compdetely in Xos. 695, 
713, 737 and 764, and partially in Xos. 688 and 693. The 
basilar suture is open in Xo. 707. 

WouMiAN Boxes. 

Xo wormian l)ones at the pterion (ossa }»terica) occur in the 
skulls of this series. They lie most commcmly along the course 
of the lambdoid suture. Two skulls, Xos. 732 and 745, 
have an obscurely defined bone at the a})ex of the lambda. 
Xos. 710 and 737 bear epactal bones measuring 10 x 21 mm. 
and 38 X 34 mm. respectively ; the former shows wormian 
bones near the right asterinn. Immediately below the apex 
of the lambda there are four small bones in Xo. 687, three on 
the left, and one on the right arm of the lambdoid suture. 
Xo. 714 bears a bone, 14 x 19 mm., to the right, and Xu. 734, 
two large bones to the left of the apex of the lambda. The 
latter also has a bone at the left, and two at the right asterion. 
In Xo. 688, a bone occurs in the left arm of the lambdoid suture: 
in Xo. 735, three small bones are present on the right, and five 
on the left arm of the same suture. At the level of the 

^ Three or four young skulls are included iu the results of more recent 
excavations. 
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inioii in Xo. 714, there is a small bone on each arm of the 
lambdoid suture. Below the right asterioii, in Xo. 733, a bone 
occurs. At the left asterion Xu. 689 presents a wormian bone. 
In Xo. 693 the bregma bears a small bone : another is also 
situated at the right asterion ; just above the right asterif)n a 
small bone occurs in Xo. 744. 

The PTEKioy. 

Where the sutures are not obliterated, the most common form 
is the pterion in H. Xo. 694 has a pterion in K on each 
side. In the young skull, Xo. 681, the union of the frontal and 
temporal bones on each side prevents the sphen<.)idal and parietal 
bones from meeting. 

The Teeth. 

Ill the short palates which are specially prevalent in brachy- 
cephalic skulls, the teeth tend to become crowded out. In 
Xo. 679, the second incisor had never been developed, while 
the lower third molar teeth are pushed back so far that they 
lie in the same vertical plane with the coronuid process. 

The Indices. 

(i.) The Cranial Breadth- Indce. 

This varies within the limits of 71*2 to 81*1. The brachy- 
cephalic skulls are not so numerous as the dolichocephalic, nor 
is their character so intensified. They are strongly microseme 
(78-82), are leptorhine or faintly mesorhine and are orthog- 
iiathous. 

(ii.) The Cranial Heajht-Iade^.. 

This ranges from 64-1 to 75 '4. Thus no skull is distinctly 
akrocephalic. Of forty skulls, eleven male, and six female 
skulls are tapeinocephalic, while thirteen male and ten female 
skulls are metriocephalic. Among the tapeinocephalic the ratio 
of frequency of the male and female skulls is 9 : 7, and among 
the metriocephalic is 6 : 7. From this calculation follows the 
rarely drawn conclusion that in the present series the female 
skulls are somewliat higher than the male. In only two cases 
(Xos. 758 and 731) are the height- and breadth -in dices ef|uaL 
In one instance only, X(j. 678, does the height-index exceed the 
bieadth-index. The most tapeinocephalic skulls are dolicho- 
cephalic. 

(iii.) The Facial Indices of KoUnia an. 

In a certain number of cases the condition of the zygomatic 
arches rendered calculation of these indices impovssible. In 
other cases it was a matter of some difficulty to fit the lower 
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jaw to the skull, a long search being often necessary before a 
&kull could be matched with its strayed jaw. The upper facial 
index varies from 48*4 to 62*6, the total facial index from 83*9 
to 90'1 : the latter index was obtainable only in six skulls, 
llelying, therefore, on the upper facial index, I find that the 
broad-faced skulls are confined to the brachycephalic and the 
long-faced to the dolichocephalic group. 

(iv.) The Kasai hide:):. 

This varies from 43 '4 to 62*8. Adopting the method of 
seriation, I find that of twenty- eight adult skulls, fourteen fall 
into the leptorhine, nine into the mesorhine, and five into the 
platyriiine group. Nineteen of these skulls have a nasal index 
between 48 and 52. The two young skulls, Xos. 697 and 711, 
present an index of 5 2 8 and 56*8 respectively. The most 
platyriiine skulls are dolichocephalic, tapeinocephalic and meso- 
seme; they much resemble each other. In the platyriiine group 
the male skulls predominate, 4:1. 

(v.) The Orhital Index, 

This ranges within even wider limits than those of the nasal 
index — from 78 to 100. Of twenty-six instances, sixteen male 
and ten female skulls, seven fall into the megaseme, seven into 
the microseme, and twelve into the mesoseme group. The ratio 
of frequency in the male and female skulls in the inicroseme 
group is 31 : 20, in the mesoseme group 63 : 20, and in the 
megaseme group 1 : 10. Only one microseme skull, No. 686, 
approaches dolichocephaly. This skull is, as has been before 
mentioned, probably of very mixed descent. The most mega seme 
skulls are dolichocephalic and orthognathic. 

(vi.) The Gnathic Index of Floivcr. 

In the orthognathic brachycephalic skulls, Xos. 679, 687, 688, 
(Bi. = 78*6 —81*8), the basi-alveolar line has the remarkably 
short length of 84-85 mm. The gnathic index througliout the 
whole series ranges between 86*7 and 105 3. Only one skull, 
Xo. 735, a male, is decidedly prognathous (On. i. = 105'3}. Of 
twenty-five adult undistorted skulls seventeen — thirteen male 
aii<l four female — are orthogiuithous, and seven — two mule and 
live female — are mesognathous. The gnathic index of eleven 
skulls falls within the limits 91-96. The mesognathic skulls 
are all dolichocephalic or nearly so, very tapeinocephalic, and 
never leptorhine nor microseme. 

(vii.) The Inlatal Inder. 

In relatively few cases was this index obtainable. 
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My first impression %yas that the differentiation of the 
rhomboid from the ellipsoid form of dolichocephalic crania 
would prove valueless from the standpoint of race-discrhnination. 
Subsequent constant inspection of the skulls have convinced me 
that, although there may be a few skulls of pure descent, the 
majority of the dolichocephalic group belong to no uniform race 
of men, but show that variety and intei changeability of indices 
and n.)rms which are so characteristic of mixed peoples. I set to 
work, therebu'e, to dissect out fixmi this group elements of 
British, Koman, Gallic, Saxon and other Teutonic or Celtic nature. 

I find that the skull Xo. 703 and the calvarium Xo. 698 agree in 
nearly all physical signs with those ()f the Long Barrow race; they 
particularly resemble two skulls of this race of which one was 
found at Eodmarton, Gloucestershire, and is figured in the 
Crania Britannica (Plate 59), and the other was described by 
Dr. Garson in vol. xxii of this J ournal among the skulls of Howe 
Hill Barrow, Yorkbliire. The Howe Hill skulls, lent to the 
Cambridge Museum, were unfortunately recalled just previous to 
niy discovery of this resemblance. The close correspondence in 
measurements is readily noticeable. 
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^ CoKipare the first line for an explanation or tire -kull';. 


Xor is the relation between these skulls only discernible in 
measurement. A reference to the engraving of the Eodmartou 
skull figured in the “ Thesaurus Craniorum ” and in the “ Crania 
Britaniiica ” shows that in every point of form the Brandon skull 
Xo. 703 offers the closest resemblance to it. This fact may go 
some way towards establishing the antiquity of the present series 
of crania, as the existence of so pure a Long-Barrow stock in latei 
years amid an ethnically impure race is at least duubttul. 

But this is not the only type of Long Barrow skulls : indeed it 
is the less familiar of the two wliich L>r. Garson has been able 
to difierentiate. In the second type the measurements of tlie 
lieight and length of the skull are rather less, the whole cranium 
is less narrow, the face rather wedge-shaped, and the chin more 
prominent, while the arch of the skull is more pointed in norma 
facialis and the outline is more ellipsoid in norma verticalis. 
l^ndoubtedlv two of the dolichocephalic Brandon crania, 
Xos. 676 and 742, belong to this second Long Barrow type. 
Save that the rhomboid form of the nijrina verticalis is gently 
])ersistent, they agree in every one of the particulars Just 
enunciated. 

There is no trace of the elements of a Bound Barrow race 
among the Brandon crania. Neither in cephalic breadth-index 
lior in cephalic height-index do they show any approach to the 
remarkable hypsibrachycephaly of the Bound Bairow skulls 
The extreme shortness of the cranium, the height and degree of 
projection of the parietal eminences, the prominence ot 
glabella and chin— all characteristics of the Bound Barrow 
i*ace — are wanting in the five brachycephalic members of this 
series.^ 

The origin of the Bound BaiTow race has been much debated 
from the earliest times of anthropological history. In particular 
they have been identified by some with the Cimbri. by others 
with the Belgte. Our knowledge of the Gimbri, indeed, is no less 

^ They are also absent in those skulls which have come to light since this paper 
was written. 
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uncertain. Tacitus speaks of them as inhabiting the Cliersonese, 
/.f\, Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein. They have been variously 
descri})ed as Teutonic or Celtic. With greater precision others 
have associated them witli the neolithic Danes. Those who 
assert that the Belgce were the Bound Barrow race attribute 
to them the introduction of bronze into England. Xow what- 
ever be the origin of this race, whether it be of Cimbrian or 
of some other descent, it was with fair ceitainty not Belgic. 
The provinces formerly occupied by the Belgm are now 
inhabited, as M. Collignon has shown, by the longest-headed 
people of Trance. Xeolitliic discoveries in this region point 
to tlie same conclusion. Therefore, if any migration of Belgic 
(Jauls took place at or before the Boman invasion, it was a 
wash not of brachycephalic, but of dolichocephalic people that 
the British shores received. Dr. Verneau, working on the 
dolmen at Les Mureaux in the canton of Meulan and in the old 
Belgic province, has published(d) measurements and figures of 
various skulls. These I have compared with the Brandon series 
in the hope of discovering some traces of resemblance, if ever 
any Belgic dolichocephalic folk penetrated into Suffolk. So 
far as comparisons are possible without actual view of both 
collections, 1 have been unable to establish any relation between 
them. 

The brachycephalic skulls of tlie present series are absolutely 
as distinct from other Gallic skulls, with which I have compared 
them, as they are from the British Bound Barrow type. I have 
l-)een equally unsuccessful in an endeavour to find traces of a 
true Boman or Italian element among them. Xeither in the 
Xicolucci collection of the Museum at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons, nor among the skulls described by Barnard Davis 
ill the “ Thesaurus Craniorum,” have I found Italian skulls that 
show noteworthy resemblance to the Brandon series. The 
latter do not possess the delicate aquiline nose, the prominent 
supraciliary ridges, the square face and jaw which are charac- 
teristic of the ancient Boman race. Of what race, then, are 
these brachycephalic Brandon skulls ? Decision so far has been 
guided solely hy the method of exclusion : we are in a position 
to say what they probably are not. Beyond criticism of this 
negative character I have nothing to offer. Perhaps I may add 
one note which I find that I have made. In the Cambridge 
:Museum there are several skulls styled Boraano-BritisB, 
re'?einblirig the brad iv cephalic skulls of the present series. 
They may be the results of similar conditions of intermarriage. 

There is considerable evidence to show that a large Germanic 
population was introduced at the Boman invasion. In many 
cases, at least, the German chiefs were allies of the Boraans 
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and with armed followers were brought over to England, being 
entrusted with the conquest ot‘ various parts of the country. 
Latham quotes('^) from a panegyric of Mamertius to prove that 
as early as in tlie reign of Diocletian (284-305 a.d.) there were 
Germans in Britain. ^loreover, in the reign of Constantine the 
younger (337-340 Crocus, an Alemaniiic king, was 

proclaimed emperor at York. Still later, within twenty miles 
of Brandon, Buckenham in Norfolk was probably the settlement 
of the Bucinobantes (about 372 a.d.), an Alemannic tribe who 
with their chief Fraomar landed in Britain under the orders of 
Valentinian. Ammianiis Marcellinus (ti. 380 a.d.) locates the 
home of the Bucinobantes opposite Mainz on the right bank of 
the Ehine, and states that Fraomar was given the authority of a 
tribune in England (Bk. xxix, chap. 4). Tacitus again speaks 
of certain German tribes that had fought (69 a.d.) with great 
bravery in Britain (“Hist.,” iv., 12). Indeed, extending from 
Caesar’s mention (“ de Bello Galhco,” v, 12) of the migration of 
continental tribes into Britain down to the times of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, ample evidence exists to show that from a very 
early date various Germanic peoples began to settle in this 
country. 

The Alemannic skulls conform to a type which at the hands 
of Germanic anthropologists has received the name, Eeihen- 
graber or Grave-Row. 1 have been impressed with the likeness 
of certain skulls in the present series to many of the old Grave- 
Row type, and I venture to publish the results of my com- 
parison, seeing how near to Brandon an Alemannic tribe had 
probably once settled. So far as I know, it is the first attempt 
to establish a definite relation between these Alemannic tidbes 
and the early people of Britain. The characteristics of the 
Grave-Row type are summed up by Ecker(^) ; they are in 
every way applicable to the ellipsoid division of the dolicho- 
cephalic Brandon skulls. The cranium, he says, is long, the 
forehead rather narrow and frequently low : the superciliary 
arches are generally well-developed, the vault is either flat or 
rises from the temporal crest to the sagittal suture like the 
sides of a roof ; the parietal tubera are insignificant except in 
children and women. “ Above all the marked development of 
the occiput is especially characteristic.” The great occipital 
projection, he continues, is in the form either of a cone or of a 
pyramid. The maximum occipital point lies above and behintl 
the external occipital protuberance. The infranuchal plane of 
the occiput is nearly horizontal. 

In thus condensing Ecker s description I feel that I am merely 
re-stating the characters of the ellipsoid group of dolicln)- 
cephalic skulls. I pass over the work of v. Holder, whose 
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conclusions are substantially those of Ecker, and come to the 
more exhaustive papers of Gildemeister. This anthropologist 
divides the Eeiheiigraber type into two divisions, according as 
the parietal eminences are strongly or feebly developed. In 
certain features tlie Brandon skulls appear to agree with the one 
division, in others with the second division which Gildemeister, to 
my mind somewhat arbitrarily, has thus made. Like Ecker, (§) he 
lays stress on the absolutely peculiar prominence of the occiput, 
the height of the orbits, the delicacy of the upper jaw, the length 
of the palate and the degree of orthognathism, features all of 
which are noticeable to a varying extent in the ellipsoid group 
of the present series. Out of the seven skulls (three male, 
Xos. 71'^, 736, 73S, and four female, Xos. 709, 710, 746, 759), 
which perhaps most markedly bear the Grave-Eow or '‘Eata\dan”^ 
characteristics, not one allows of the usual measurements being 
completely taken. I am unable, therefore, to present collaterally 
the indices of the Brandon skulls with those of the Alemannic 
crania. But to niy mind there is little lost hy this, since the 
averages deduced hy His, Ecker, Holder and Virchow from 
their respective measurements differ from each other considerably. 
The aA^erage cephalic index of the tA'pe is variously computed to 
be 70*7, 71'3, 72 and 74*9. The height-index ranges from 
67 to 78‘2. Lastly Gildemeister shows three female skulls in 
the Bremen ccllection Avhich haA'e a nasal index of 54*0, 63*1, 
r)5'0 respectively. HoAvcA^er, in spite of the obvious admixture 
of alien blood in later times, there is eA'ery reason to belieA'e that 
the GraA'e-EoAv tA pe, Avhich so many anthropologists haA'e einpha- 
sised, formerly existed pure. The types Avliich Gildemeister 
figures may therefore be accepted as genuine, in spite of the 
subsequent penetration of the allied Saxon and of eastern 
elements. I venture to say that the outlines of these skulls 
as seen in the accompanying plate couAunce one with far 
greater eloquence than Avonld a column of indices and measure- 
ments. 

History and physical anthropology tend thus to show the 
settlement of Alemannic tribes at Brandon. Beddoe speaks of 
the Alemannic as a fair-haired people sprung from a stock 
common to the Saxons and Franks. Xoav dark and red hair has 
also been found in Alemannic graA^es. The predominance of 
black hair in Brandon at the present day Avonld therefore lead 
one to conclude that the pure Alemanni had a high index of 
nigrescence or tliat the dark-haired British haA^e prevailed OA*er 
their fair invaders. 


‘ Except that they are lower and hare a more prominent temporo-parietal 
region, the “ Batavian” resembles the Grave-Bow types. 
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SU-MMAUY. 

( 1) The brachyceplialic skulls, whicli are orthognathous, 

microseme and leptorliine, agree most closely with the 
Eomano-British type '' \Yhich is to be found throughout 
England in old Eoman settlements. 

(2) The dolichocephalic skulls resolve themselves into the 

Long Barrow types (of Gars on) and the Eeihengniber 
types (of Gildenieister). 

(3) The platyrhine, mesogiiathous, mesoseme group of 
subdolichocephalic skulls may owe its occurrence to the 
appearance of Slaves concomitant with the Eoman in- 
vasion of Britain. 

(4) There is not more than one definitely Saxon skull in the 

series. 

(5) The larger number of skulls exhibit characters inter- 
mediate between tliese various types. The burial-ground 
belonged, therefore, to a people which had for some time 
been living in a state of friendship and intermarriage, 
although composed of such ethnically diverse races as 
have been dissected out. Villages of the neighbourhood 
retain to this day evidences of a once prevalent system 
of strict endogamy. The existence of this custom 
induces the anthropologist to place greater reliance in 
his conclusions, especially when, as in the present series, 
the proof of the antiipuity of the skulls is extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

For allowiag me the material for this paper, and for 
ever-ready and valued help, I have to express my sincere 
gratitude to Professor Macalister. 
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Ecoplanation of the Plate. 

Fl&. I. — No. 736 of tlie Brandon skulls. 

Fig. II. — A variety of the Grave-Row type. 

Fig. III. — No. 760 of the Brandon skulU. 

Fig. IV. — The “Batavian” type. 

Figs. II and IV are copied from Gildemeister’s paper (/oe. cit.). They are 
also to he found in Beddoe’s “ Races of Britain ” (pp. 46, 47). 


Social Life in Fanti-land. By li. M. Cunnolly. 

Life on the we.steru coast of Africa, ^vhetlier one be trader or 
official, French, German or British, would be as desolate as Ovid 
found his residence at Tonii, did not the mind find a diversion 
in a vigilant observation of tlie habits of the primitive folk. 
There is frequently a disposition on the part of a white popula- 
tion sojourning among a negro people both from a sense of 
.sap>eriority and from familiarity to regard native customs, 
symbols, and beliefs, as unworthy tlie nttention of an European. 
But in an explanation of these lies a power as great as that of 
tlie wand of l^rospero to drive the clouds of darkness from many 
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a practice whose origin is lost in antiquity. In such a country 
as the Gold Coast with its hinterland of Ashanti, no native 
ceremonial may be passed unnoticed without a loss of informa- 
tion useful to the official and to the anthropologist. Even in 
travels through parts of the Fanti country densely populated 
and for a long period witliin the reach of whatever civilising and 
religious influences may exist in the coast towns, there are 
habits and survivals of older habits puzzling to the inquirer. 

On a journey from Salt Pond — Akimfu is its native Fanti 
name — in the rainy season of 1894, my first stopping place was 
a large native town called Mankessim, only eight miles from 
the coast. The sides of the broad road leading to it, which 
may be considered comfortable enough for West African resi- 
dents who have to travel long distances by hammock, were cut 
through red clay and sloped to a channel in the centre by tlie 
torrents of rain, but were pleasantly bordered by a profusion 
of wild flowers, by some species of laburnum, and by a common 
flt)wer which maybe called an African marigold 
Idantations were too rarely met of cassava neglected and over- 
grown with weeds, or of corn, tlien ready for the harvest home, 
through which flew the bright-coloured Cardinal-birds and the 
hollow-noted Afrua or Clock-bird^ (Curijtlialjz Fersa^ L.). It 
was a Wednesday, and when the market-place was reached, it 
was found to be covered with kenki-leaves, tlie debris of tlie 
day’s market, for that day and Saturday are market- days. The 
kenki called DoJeuh is composed of the grain of the Indian corn, 
M'ashed and ground in ancient style between two stones, boiled, 
strained, and then hardened into round balls varying from one 
to three pounds, covered with the corn leaves. 

The town of Mankessim was large, of the usual regular 
African pattern, with four roads parting from the centre to the 
points of the compass. Many stages of evolution in house 
building were visible, from the little bamboo and plantain hut 
to the red clay or sirish huts with a lattice-like reed mat 
covering the windows on the outside, and to the white-washed 
swish houses with shutters or even jalousies. Of course there 
was a Wesleyan school, but far more interesting was a Hausa 
cantonment where there was the workshop of a blacksmith 
{ptonfii, F., med'eri, H.), full of bolts, hinges, and cutlasses made 
from hoop iron, and where might be seen a v:vrin-salia (H.) or 
Mohammedan place of worship shaded in front by the Ahonton- 
tree, and behind by the well-known Hausa-named Baggariia, a 
species of sand-box. The u’yria-salla was merely an enclosure 
like a wattled cote, with a prayer-mat or huza (H.) in the 
Mihrab or corner pointing towards the east ; and from the little 

* This bird is known to Germans as Hollenkurako. 

VOI. XXVI. K 
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gate slung by lianes one could hear proclaimed by the Mallam 
the same call to prayer that sounds from the mouth of the 
imaum from a Turkish mosiiue. 

There was a square in the town surrounded by enormously 
tall cotton-trees, whose lofty tops no doubt occasioned tlie name 
hJcuropojL chibe, F., or eagle’s seat, whilst the ground was called 
ntsirn dd>^e, or resting place of skulls. This name then was 
almost the only mark to indicate that this town was the former 
capital of the Fanti- speaking tribes or indeed divided that 
honour with Abrakrampa. The heads of all criminals after 
decapitation were here exposed, and the bodies cast to the 
vultures. As I walked over the square, attracted by its name 
of evil omen, I came upon a couple of skulls not yet completely 
hidden by the accumulations of the years. What were the 
spirits that tenanted these bone prisons, it is idle to ask. The 
African execution destroys or rather destroyed the name of the 
victim as effectually as it quenched his life. When the decision 
of the Court of Elders had been given by the voice of the chief, 
if the sentence were one of death, the wretched culprit was 
immediately taken from the king’s palace, brought to the place 
of execution, forced to kneel down, and thus beheaded. The 
body was cast aw'ay as a polluted thing to the vultures, the 
head left exposed in a public place such as the ntsvrF dase., on 
the ground or on stakes, as a warning to offenders of chiefs, and 
the name of the dead, now become a superstitious cause of ill- 
fortune to those that j)ronounced it, passed for ever into the 
eternal silence. 

Nearly a year later, in the rainy season of 1895, it was my 
duly to ascend the river Pra, or Piisimi Pra, lc., Fetisli or Spirit 
Pra, for about twenty miles to a lonely village, placed sheer on 
the bank w'ith a waving liackground of plantain groves and palm 
trees close behiiuL There an inquiry had to be opened into a 
thrilling i:tory of three murders and a suicide. It aj^peared 
that a farmer named Ivwabiua Darnua had tivo wdves and one 
daughter, and, being of a violent disposition, treated his house- 
hold badly. His mother, desirous to avenge the injuries of her 
daugliters-in-law and to punish her son for liih domestic tyranny, 
pioiiounced over Kwabiiia the cur^e of Katewiv, a curse whose 
effects are partly a species of boyLotting, and partly the results 
of a belief in a personal Xeiuesis, who lu'ings tlie unhappy man, 
over whom the curse is pronounced, into a state of frenzy. The 
use of this oath is punishable under British law on the Gold 
Coast by fine or imprisonment. The immediate consequences 
of the taking of the oath bv the mother against her son were 
that he, alter a declaration that he Lad to obey Katewir, hacked 
his tvvo wives and daugltter to pieces and blew his own brains 
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out. Such a yoke has custom fortified by antiquity and by the 
terrors of ignorance imposed on this rude people, that life is 
sacrificed and names are unmentioned in deference to usages of 
which the savage even is sceptic but which he yet fears to break. 

Extent of Fanti4and . — The two districts alluded to, Salt 
Fond reaching to AVinneba, along the sea-coast eastward, and 
Chama, on tlie Fra, reaching to Frinces Kiver on the west, may 
be considered the marine frontiers of the Fanti people. Indeed, 
some are of opinion, including many natives, that Fanti-land 
properly so-called, ought to extend on the sea-coast only, from 
Cape Coast Castle to Winnebah. Inland, Fanti-land spreads 
out like a fan, reaching to the headwaters of the Fra among the 
Kibbi hills on the east, and hanng Ashanti on the north, 
reaching to Sehwi on the west, ’where a language akin to Fanti 
is spoken. Fanti-land does not, therefore, comprise all the 
British possessions of the Gold Coast, for our western boundary 
is a line conterminous with French possessions running north 
to 9^ and 10^ X., and nearly 5° AV. of Greenwich, and our 
eastern boundary is wdth German Togoland, the Eiver Volta, 
wliere it issues from a neutral zone nearly in the meridian 
of Greenwich and 8° X. ; and there is an undefined hinterland. 
But the language Fanti is that chiefly spoken, most generally 
understood, and may be considered the principal descendant 
with Ashanti of a language perhaps Twi, which is usually re- 
garded as the parent of Ashanti, Fanti, Akim, Akuapiin, and 
modern Twi. 

The traditions of early migrations among the Fantis are so 
entangled tliat it is difficult to evolve a continuous narrative 
out of them. Former writers, such as Cruikshank and Bowdich, 
in whose days these traditions were piously guarded by the 
chiefs as part of their inheritance, found them so incredible 
that they paid little attention to them, beyond deducing from 
them that the Fantis and Ashantis were (udginally one race, 
driven from the interior of Equatorial Africa towards the 
sea-board by tlie pressure of conquering enemies. There are 
many words in Fanti to indicate plants and animals which 
do not now exist in the country, or which, like the horse and 
the cow, may never have been known to exist there, but which 
abound in the Grunshi and Aloshi countries west of the Kong 
mnuntains. These regions have been always the special purlieus 
and preserves, and are so, even still, of the Mohammedan slave 
raiders from the countries on the Xiger, and it is pnffiable that 
long before the introduction of Mohammedanism, the manlier 
ancestors of the Fulas and Hausas drove the less hardy Fantis 
and Asliantis into the primitive forest from the open [)lains and 
slopes of the hills. 
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Origin of Xa me and Ecicc. — The ^orJ Fanti, which is merely 
an English pronunciation for Mfraitsi, is supposed to he derived 
from fan, tlie name of a vegetable like wild cabbage, and ii, di, 
ur d:/, to eat, the explanation being that the Fantis, in their 
first keen necessities on entering tlie nortlierii limits of the 
primitive forest, were obliged te subsist on some such plant. 
A similar origin is sought for the name Ashanti, from Asan, 
an nil known plant, and ti. It seems as likely that the word 
might be o-sn, war, nsd, strong drink, or v-saii, a barn, for they 
would all indicate the peculiarities of the negro and liis passion- 
ate leferences, in which he cannot be said to be alone among 
mankind, to the delights of food and drink. However true 
this be, there is no doubt that the Fanti belongs to the Great 
Eantu stock, both in race and language, whose members reach 
from Senegal to Tanganyika and from that sheet of water to the 
land of the Hottentots. Intel spersed among these races may 
he found peoples like Jollofs, Bainhana, Fulani, and Haiisa, 
who can hardly he considered the same, and for whose race 
and language the term Hamit ic seems more appropriate. The 
Hausawa or Hausas form the irregular troops in Fantidand, 
and have gradually created settlements there, characterised hy 
industry, order and respect for authority. 

Dicidvfi into trihes. — Traditional legends among the Fantis 
state that very early some wise seer divided their nation fur 
g(;vernment into seven tribes, hut the names of these tribes and 
tlie purposes for whicli they were used indicate a system of 
totemisni, combined with a practice of exogamy, or marrying 
out, which it is considered amongst the natives of the greatest 
benefit for the improvement of the species to comply with, 
even at tlie present day. The names used are mainly old 
words, nearly obsolete, some indeed, fallen completely out of 
use, though the meaning is known. They are : — 


1. Kxc6nna 

2. Etchu'l 

3. Es6 

4. Nitchwa 


5. Xnuna 


6, Ebradzi 


7. Ahrutu 


huffala 

= leopard, the common name is o-sibo. Gy akin = 
panther. 

= bush-cat, or fox. 

= dog, but this is never used to signify dog, except 
in a part of the country where the people are said 
to be older than the Fantis, that is, in Ahanta. 

= said to mean parrot, and to indicate patience, the 
common word for parrot being e-\ciriv\ Anuma '=■ 
bird. 

= tbe old word for lic»Ti, the modern one being 
Awindddzi.^ Ahradzi or Ebradzi means also 
plantain. 

= corn stalk, or 0-heHu == puff-adder-hole. 


' Another werJ for bor, rarely used, ia Sarmusaa, meaning tbe eunuch of 
the desert. 
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If the last two symbolise by the meaning, a species of progress 
from hunting to agriculture, especially in those branches to 
which the negro is most devoted, where the labour is trivial and 
the harvest considerable, they were totems probably taken long 
after the others, and express perhaps a significant increase of 
population in enrly days. A Kwoniia man could marry only an 
Eso girl, and vice versa, and so with the others. These tribal 
divisions are in realitv totemic and not a itradual growth of 
clans or families under tlie leadership of individuals. The 
essential characteristic of the clan, that all are supposed to be 
of the same blood as the chief, is here absent, and the external 
totemic distinction produces no bond of kinship or hospitality 
which exists among members of the same family, however widely 
separated from each other and from the common ancestor. Con- 
sanguinity, remote though it be, is still a living factor among 
tribes who have tlie universal proverb — though some African 
water is fpiite as thick as blood — whilst the totemic symbol, 
like a church in decay, loses every day some of its influence and 
mystery. 

The Eantis then are negroes, inhabiting a small part of the 
sea-board of British West Africa, and about 20,000 square miles 
of the interior, and number approximately one million. The 
average Fanti is rather of a dull brown colour than of the black 
seen on the (Tambia and tlie Congo, and, to parody Suetonius’s 
description of Ciesar, might be spoken of as a man of dark brown 
complexion, dark eyes, curly black hair, medium stature, and 
well formed limbs. The average height is 5 feet 6 inches, such 
being my experience in measuring recruits. The features are 
jdeasiug, both in activity and repose, and, though the nose be 
tlat and the lips protruded, the face, whilst having prognathous 
jaws, is not unduly platyo[)rosopie. In fact, a w^ell-built Eaiiti, 
of good colour, wdieii dressed in decent native attire, has an 
attractive presence, and may be regarded as equal in appearance 
to the best members of the Hamitic stock, the Fulas and Hausas, 
though devoid of tlieir quiet dignity. The same remark holds 
good of the women, many of whom in the better families, wdiere 
there has been no intermixture of slave blood, liave siicli regular 
features and light colour that they luiglit be called pretty.^ 

All alike, men and women, have the odour peculiar to the 
negny whilst negroes profess to detect a peculiar smell from a 
wdiite man. The odour vaiies from a faint almost indefinable 
toilette vinegar-like smell in a clean and inactive negro to a 
powerful emanation like the smell of mixed rancid butter and 

^ The face m rrl'n of Fanti — to indicate Fanti origin — are three cuts in front 
of tlie ear on each side in a line parallel to t!ie rainus of the jaw, and are known 
in Fanti as etUfi, i^e , scars, merelr. 
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burning feathers or hair in a negro actively employed and 
perspiring, and possibly not over-clean. There is no doubt that 
it does not depend on neglect of the person, as the Fantis are 
very careful of the body, and the vroraen, in particular, are very 
clean in their habits, and even attempt to disguise the odour 
which they are conscious of possessing by the use of various 
perfumes, one of the commonest used and the most pungent 
being derived from the excrement of snakes. The odour is 
probably derived from the insensible perspiration and exudation 
from the sudoriferous glands and sebaceous follicles of the skin, 
and is not lost in the mulatto. English dogs, when brought to 
the Gold Coast, particularly fox-terriers, who do not lose their 
sense of smell like many other breeds, are keenly sensitive to the 
odour of the negro, and show the fact by unmistakable signs. 

Language . — As was mentioned before, the Fanti tongue is 
now the principal descendant of a parent that may have also 
bequeathed Ashanti and 'Twi to posterity, and there is so little 
difference between these branches of the one stem that Fantis 
understand Ashantis better than Brandenburgers do the peasants 
near the Tapper Ehine or than labourers from Somerset would 
the miners of Yorkshire. There has not to my knowledge been 
a single trace of an attempt at native writing found in the whole 
Fanti country, though in Awuna, east of the Volta, traces of 
marks intended to be signs for sounds have, I believe, been 
discovered. It was necessary therefore to reduce the language 
to writing, and, unfortunately, the natural difficulty of the 
language has been vastly increased by the dissensions of the 
learned men M'ho undertook the lask. There is one admirable 
example of an African language, admirably reduced to writing, 
Hatisa, as given to the world in grammar and dictionary, by the 
late liev. J. F. Schon. This illustrious scholar of Hausa kept 
as close as possible to the Lepsius standard alphabet, and 
produced books whicli make it now almost as easy to learn 
Hausa as Italian or German. The students of Fanti were in 
tlifterent stages of European scholarship, and accordingly pro- 
duced works, in extraordinary spelling and accentuation, some 
written phonetically right through like Christaller’s Chwi or 
’Twi Grammar, others written witli some regard to the origin of 
words, derivative-, compounds, and plurals, but without regard 
to the fact that certain English letters liave sounds too peculiar 
and too special to England to be of service universally. 

^ As regards sounds, the language is markedly nasal, with 
singular mixtures of sibilants and harsh palatals. Here is tlie 
Lord’s Prayer as it is said in Fanti : — 

Emiradzi rHasor. 

Hen Egra a iwo sur, Wu-dziu hu ntsiw, w’ahindzi mbra, wonye 
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w apedzi wo asasi clu, de mbre woyen’ wo sur. Ma hen nde su hen dada 
edziban. Na fa hen mfum lir hen, de mbre hen su Yedzi hr hon a wofuni 
hen. Mma ngya hen nko ngvigyem ; na ji hen wo mbusum’. 

Osandd ahindzin’ onyi tumn’ onyi enjdinnyamn^ oye YYudzi, Da, Amen. 

Words depend so much on intonation or emphasis for their 
meaning that simple root-words are frequently used to express 
the most opposite significations. Thus in the above prayer, yi 
means to take away, to deliver ; it is also used to mean to malce, 
to add to, with a difference of sound perceptible only by a native 
ear. A simple radical like tu becomes as perplexing as the 
different colours of butterflies, pronounced or rather intoned in 
different ways, incapable of being reproduced in orthogi’apliy, in 
order to mean such opposite ideas as 

tu = to pull out. 

tif ~ to put or place. 

tk ~ to overtake (as cn a journey). 

tii = to transgress cr cross a boundary. 

tu — to die of small pox. 

til — to bake, which reduplicated, 

tutu — to roast. 

excluding from this list such sounds so similar as 

tuv: = to boast. 

tine = to fling or to slioot. 

Without pressing this point further, it will be sufficient to give 
a list of more difficult native words taken at random. 

?iu mohor = to have mercy. 

7iL'ilxI — life. 

ahyedzi = commandment, from hye-dzi = to put on (appoint) a 
thing. 

onhu'ia — sand. 

A wotchi — 8. 

nhicirqmha — a whistling sound, from hiriro =. to sip, 

Ehincehyv: — carelessly (pror)ably from ehuv — a puff of wind. 
airhiiche — looking-glas'^ (from u'he — to look). 

The language is further singularly rich in oiiomatopreic 
sounds, and in re-duplicated or triplicated simple words lo 
express whether as adverbs, nouns, or verbs, intensification 
of meaning. Thus the sound inra)hsi expresses the idea, to 
sneeze, oini denotes a cougli, iria translates to creep, and he 
went on creeping*' is oawTairia. Horuhuro is the word fur 
lungs, imitating the act of breathing, coming from a word 
livrb, to hoot, or to do something quickly. Derivatives from 
this root all preserve shades of the primitive signification, 
livrdhiird, meaning at random or in lieaps, furiouslv 

(like a burning fiiv), and elturuharu, the act of jumping, whilst 
a compound livrvtututa, means the ragingof the sea. With the 
exception of the word for dog’s bark, had, the words expressive 
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of tlie notes of animals are employed for human sounds, thus 
h6ra\ denotes the roar of a leopard, or of a man, the cry of a 
cat or of a child. There are not to my knowledge any special 
words to denote the sounds of parrots or monkeys, though both 
abound in the Faiiti forests, and a native would speak only of 
atlinr-huM, monkey-talk, or e-iciriic-hha, parrot-talk. 

Berlitplkations . — If these words are reduplicated, the mean- 
ing is intensified as in most primitive languages, similar to the 
repetitions of adjectives by country people, and to great 'great in 
the word great-great-grandfather. Thus : 


Kd^d 

Kasd-KOa^'d 

eSakn 

Sokii-Sah't 
Sd at si v: 

Xantsi w-XantiiK 

Oydisd 

G ya ragya ragya 


— talk. 

= excessive talk. 

=3 confused. 

in frightful confusion, 
to walk. 

= to keep on walking, 

= to moan. 

= to keep on moaning. 


Xearly every verb is capable of reduplication and triplifi cation. 

Grammar. — In the scanty grammar of this language, a 
vdiilologist will perhaps be ready to recognise the existence only 
of nouns ami veibs, with the addition perhaps of a few adjec- 
tives, denoting colour or primitive qualities. The adverbs are 
simply forms of nouns, and tenses of verbs go to form preposi- 
tions which, liaving not yet quite abandoned their verbal charac- 
teristics, undergo changes with nominative cases. Interjections, 
of course, exist, such as elei, alas, ampa^ indeed, and pronouns, 
which, except for emphasis, are never used apart from verbs or 
so-called prepositions. There is no article, but a vowel sound 
generally similar to the predominant vowel sound of the noun, 
occasionally, ja’ecedcs, when the noun stands finst or is promi- 
nently marked out. In this manner we can explain, O-scho, 
leopard ; o-Jan, house; Fgud, a market, or Cape Coast Castle. 

Xonns . — There are no cases for nouns, such as may be under- 
stood by special forms, the genitive or possessive being simply 
comj)osed of two nouns joined Ijy a pronoun, or pronominal 
adjective, thus my father’s garden becomes, rnegya nu turt\ 
niy father, his garden, just as was written two centuries ago by 
mistaken pedants, who imagined the ending of the Saxon 
genitive ’s was a contraction f(>r A/.s. Eut theie are very 
elaborate plurals, a few of which it will suftice to mention. 
There are, generally speaking, three metliods of funning the 
jlural in Faiiti : 

First, by prelixing n, or by changing such a prefix as o, i, a, 
into n, wliich before p,f, is usually m, as, 

O-ayimptf^ man becomes nnyirapa 

i'biiaj ribbing net „ }abw 2 . 
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ehua, tobacco pipe becomes mhua. 

ahua^ animal „ mhua. 

aft, a comb „ mfl. 

ojie, home ,, efien. 

a fem, a leopard „ mfem, 

cha, child, „ mha. 

Pampam, crown of tlie head, „ mpampam. 

Sucdi words are general! v radicals. 

Secondly. In the case of words, mainly compounds, ending 
in nyi and fii, the termination nyi becomes fu {fit undergoing 
no change), and the prefixes are changed from open or long 
vowels to close or short ones, as — 

ohihiayi, a blackman, becomes ehihifu. 

oba?/ifu, a wizard, „ ahayifu. 

ofarinyi^ a fisherman, ,, ofarfu. 

opimpinsivyi, an extortioner, „ opi/npiiuinf a. 

Asantinyi^ an Ashanti, „ Asantfu. 

Mfantsinyi, a Fanti-man, ,, Mfantsefu. 

Opdiiyin^ a chief, ,, mpanyiufa. 

Thirdly, names of relations form the plural by adding nnm, 
or mu, generally contracted into vi, as: — 

egyn, father, becomes egynnum, egyfan. 
e~ua, mother, „ eiiaav.m, enCim. 

Vtrhs . — The tenses of verbs are very simple, consisting of 
present, past, and future, as : — 

raudo, I love, present. 

mudo, I loved, no change for singular or plural, 
mul’odo, I shall, future. 

There is also a progressive present as from ha, to come ; 
'minla^ I am coming. This verb ha, forms also its future 
regiilaily with la, to c'ome, not vith lo, to go ; thus miheha, not 
mihha. There is also a preteiite funned by prefixing a vowel 
sound to the verb, thus : — 

Ordinary pa^t, ohda, he came. 

Preteiite Def, odhi, he has come. 

Tliere are no second perfects or futures, p-rohahly because 
computations of time are burdensome to the negro, in whose 
country time is no object.’' 

Adverbs there are such as .sahlsc/l'd, in heaps, him, quiet, or 
quietly ; aiul mention may now he made of prepositions used 
as adverbs, which were originally nouns. Du, on or upon is 
merely the top: xeo pun' da, on the tabhg is merely, by the 
table, the top. Dadzi or dasf\ is another, denoting ground and 
hence rest in a place, as nldropon dasr, the eagles’ rest. Ere- 
p)ositiuns like f and fr (meaning from, i,c., motion from), are 
still in the process of degradation from verbal authority as : — 
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Na hce enynamfu fi hakd hd Y^ruBalem. 

“ An' I lo, wise men from the east came to Jerusalem.** 

Fi here is regarded as governing huka, east, but cannot be used 
alone. 

One ought not to forget to remark that tliere is no passive 
voice in Fanti, tlie third person plural being employed instead, 
as Jesus was born, 

u'Oich Yts'n ICO BetMekem. 

‘‘ They brouglit forth Jesus.” 

Tlie negative is denoted by the use of the nasal sound n, as 
iiunalfai, I did not come ; mnroko, the present progressive, I am 
going, but minyialo, I am not going. It is interesting to com- 
pare the employment of the negative in interrogative and answer 
with that of classical languages in sucli phrases as, inyuilvl 
Are you not going ? yes, oc., 1 aw not goiny, a negative 

answer. MirriiJco, 1 am going, is the simple aftirmative answer. 
Adjectives are fairly plentiful in the language, and are used 
as adverbs and are most frequently reduplicated to express 
diminution or excess, as lAtsi, kitsi, kitsi, very small ; kasi 
h.'sikcsi, very large. Like nouns they form plurals, generall}^ by 
the prefix a. 

Colour sense , — But to express differences in colour the words 
are very few, and the colour sense of the Fantis seems 
remarkably deficient : — 

Black is, tuntnui. 

Blue, hihiri. the same word as that for black man, for to the negroes 
their own colour is blue. 

Black country, Ehihirlui, 

Negro language, BihiJedsa. 

Native medicine, Ehihidirr. 

Bed, minun,^ or D, not an usual word. 

AVliite, fufn. 

Green and vellow are seldom distinguished bv an untutored 
negro and the latter is moreover often confounded with red. 
llierc is practically no word for yellow, but inbcnrlwa is used to 
translate green, being tlie proper word for “ bile,” a jfiiysiological 
constituent too common in a malarious country like the Gold 
Coast. 

Kawe for icknfe wan. — It i< interesting to observe that the 
name for white man is unconnected with any idea of colour and is 
Ijoronyi, a coinpound of the usual ending, nyi and hiird, a word 
whicli does not '^t.ind alone, hut which enters into many words, 
all referring ti:> Kunjpean matters. I have not been able to 
discover the meaning f)f the root, for the derivation of Ahtirckyir, 
Lnghind or Lurope, froni Ahdrdkyir, i,€.^ behind Ahiira, cannot 
he defeiuled and is S(jlely due to the similarity of tlie words. It 
may be from hnru or hdrbburby pure, genuine, or have some 
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reference to huro, an ancient word for corn, said to have been 
introduced by the Portuguese. Biiroba is a grain of corn. As 
instances of the use of this root in compounds, the following 
may be cited : — 

aburdha =: a mulatto. 

eburhhan = a coni-cob. 

burbjir = papaw (e>., from white man). 

bur of It — English language. 

hurofu-huma = English thread. 

hurdfu-nsa = invoice price, lit. white man's hand. 

hurofcyew ■=■ big hat. 

aburbnuina — })igeon, white man’s bird. 

Burbnya = Christmas. 

In fact almost any article brought from Europe may be 
designated by the use of the prefix:, biiro or hurbfu. 

Derivatives and Compounds . — From the different Fanti words 
already used, it is abundantly clear that derivatives and 
compounds are easily formed. Xearly every single root -word 
may be taken and, like a Clerman radical, brought through a 
Avhole gamut of derivatives. Or it may be combined with other 
words to form more complex meanings. Except in the case of 
compounds, where two or more v^ords are brought together 
unchanged and where an ending is then given to the new word, 
the new complicated words are the result of idiom and are in 
reality ger undial phrases. Thus : — 

o-sofa is priest, 3/ h?, chief. 

osofit-panyin, high priest, pi. asofu-mpanyin. 

In such a case both words are distinct and change for the 
plural in the compound. 

2. In another way the two words are blended together to 
form a new one and have a new ending, alien, canoe ; tua, the 
end ; oJientunyi, helmsman, plural, alinitufu. 

3. Of a different kind are words like nsoliire, temptation ; 

hondodzi, leisure work; ahumyv, breathing; nhuiiKjye, repose; 
ahupe, love of dress ; wdiich are formed of two verbs or of a verl) 
and a noun, and which readily return to a separable state. OsoiC 
hive, he tempted or tested him; odzi bondo, he does leisure 
work; orugu he is breathing : origye uA ////?. he is taking 

rest ; ope nil hu, he is fond of dress, lit. of his person. This last 
peculiarity makes Fanti difficult for Europeans to lenrn, and 
those who succeed best, learn the language by acquiring a 
knowledge of idioms and sentences, not of single words. 

Use of Concrete fur Abstract. — There is still, however, a more 
serious difficulty, the use of the concrete and the objective for 
the abstract and subjective. It is probable that in the begin- 
ning, when among all primitive peoples, words for hunger, 
thirst, cheerfulness, pride, anger, and similar conditions arose, 
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tlie words had a reference to the particular part of the body 
ahected by the feeling, of which some inward sensation was 
experienced or outward manifestation given. ]n Fanti at this 
day the original words have not yet lost their meanings, which 
are most readily grasped when we turn a crank on our minds 
and wrench them back to the days of clhldhood again. 

I entreat you, becomes mipaic' I'peif'j I take otF ilie hat to you. 

He has towards me, oenpant hdnasi^ he casts his eye loftily at 

me. 

Ehvfms is anger, and nu hu efuv:, he is ansiy, but it is quite liteiul in 
Fanti and means “his breast swells.’’ 

Oi/ent' dtv: cU^ means I am glad, but literally it makes sweetness for me. 

The Xu'ineraU. — The inunerals up to 20 are as follows: — 


1. Ekur. 

! 8. 

A icotchwL 

2. Ehien. 

j 9^ 

Akrun. 

3. Ebiam. 

1 10. 

Idio ^ 

4. Anan^ hanan. 

11. 

Eu-hiahu. 

5. Enurn. 

12 . 

Da-ebien, and so on. 

6. Eikt. 

20. 

Ediionu, 

7, Eksoti. 




A common way of counting after 20 is to say EdvonvAdv , 
20, 10, and on arrivimj; at 40, to say two score, but natives who 
come in contact with Europeans, quickly find the advantage of 
using a less complex method. Anan, 4, is the same word as 
the foot, another form of which is anansa, and eniua, 5, is 
the same as the word for mouth. Eljiam, 3, might come from 
fhitn, 2, and nsa, the hand, to make three, and iduj 10, is pro- 
bably little more tliaii dn “the top.” 

yames of persons. — Every Eanti ought to have two names, one 
taken from the day of the week on which he was ])r)ru and the 
other from some personal characteristic of his own, mother’s, 
father's, or family. The days of tlie week with the names for 
nudes and females are as follows : — 




Male. 

j Female. 

Sunday 

Eicesida 

... Kicesi 

.... Es)\ Akosuo. 

Mouday 

hhnidit 

... Kngo 

.... Adun. 

Tuesday 

Ihinada 

.... Kobina 

.... Abinaha, Araha, 

AVeilnesday 

Wukura 

... K'lcekii 

.... Ekna- 

Thursday .... 

Tada..,. 

Kit'a .... 

.... Aha. 

Friday 

Ifi-ra .... 

.... Kof ... 

.... Efan. 

Saturday .... 

Mlminda 

.... Kv'uyyiina 

.... At/ da. 


Names such as Kicesi Ain ^ Kieesi, tlte twin; Knyo Aioui, 
Kinjo the fourth son ; Kofi Idivonyi, Kofi from a white man ; 
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are very common and exemplify the ordinary method of nomen- 
clature. But the love of parable whicli is strong in the Fanti 
leads him to give names, dedicatory as it were to some Fetisli, 
to slaves and waifs and kidnapped cliildren. Among slave 
children names signifying the gift of God, His foot ivalks 
strxiight, He brought lae luel^froni the hand of God, are the rule, 
and it would be considered of bad augury for them to change. 

Xauies of Places. — The same love of parable is the cause of 
many almost inexplicable names to be encountered everywhere. 
Iluriiig one journey I came upon two single huts, surrounded by 
a stout fence, but kept very clean and orderly, in tlie midst of 
the forest and four or five hours from the nearest habitation. It 
was called Oarnpe Kiirora', that is, he likes not a country, a 
multitude, and was the name given by the owner of the lujuses 
who had fied from his father and wlio here with his brother and 
their wives tried to “ subdue the earth and his spirit.” Freelv 
translated, Oarnpe Kurorn would become ‘'The Hermitage.” 
Local characteristics, derived from trees, vicinity of rivers, or 
hills, or some accident to tlie first settlers, account for many 
names. Bessadzi, is under the cola-nut trees, Bese, adzi or 
dadzi, below or the ground. Prasit is simply by the Fra. 
Apperndu, on the Appcia, Do~nku:anta, well at the cross roads. 
Otochemdii on the Oto ‘hem. Worth mentioning here is the name 
of a small plant like the Forget-me-not, w’ith pale bluish flowers 
in capitella, which grows very quieddy and spreads, and which 
is therefore called Tidit muroko kohv:eepu, i.e., “ run, I am going 
to see the sea.” 

Poetry and Folk Lore. — It is difficult to arrive, even after 
lengthened investigation, at any success in trying to discover 
the materials of poetry and folk-lore which exist among such a 
people, so suspicious and so vain-glorious. If poetry or verse 
exists, it is kept secret for Fetish purposes, and therefore not to 
be disclosed, and the natives are shy to an extraordinary degree 
in relating one of their own tales before a European, perhaps 
because every detail is nicely exact, and the language, “ painful 
and free” like the language of some of the Arabian Xights, 
One of the tales has for subject the faithlessness of the wiie of 
Kweku Anausi, or Kweku Spider, who, on his return from 
hunting one day, found his door barred and heard a noise 
inside. On forcing open the w'indow v:ith his gun,^ Kweku 
discovered his deceitful wife and her paramour. A palaver 
ensues, during wliioh the lover manages to escape, and at the 
end of which Kweku is compelled to forego any demand for 

^ The mention of the ^’in inciicMtes a modera inter^jolation. Anansi is aUo a 
word for spider amongst West Indian negroes. 
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compensation because he saw nothing. It is very popular 
amongst all carriers and hammockmen, and consists of a long 
recitative broken by refrains, Oh, Anansi, oh Anansi, you are 
being tricked, or your wife’s too much for you/’ or some such 
piece of sparkling wit. 

After many burials a troop of mourners following the coffin 
will sing a song of quite other pattern. It is lit. translated, 

Bear him along, 

He is only a poor body now, 

Bear him along. 

Give pity to the poor body, 

Bear him along.’^ 

And when a chief or a great man dies, at the custom, held 
in his honour, his virtues are at first chanted until the influence 
of nun suggests pleasanter topics. But in such songs there is 
neither metre, rhyme, nor even attempt at rhythm ; the sole 
object of the minstrel seems to be to get as many words as 
possible into a single breath, to the accompaniment of a very 
monotonous air, and with the clangor of the equally monotonous 
tom-toms. 

Daily Customs of a Fanti toicn . — It is, however, when the 
sound of these tom-toms assaults the air, that a sojourn in a 
native town becomes most interesting. Then, whether the 
custom he held for the marriage of a chief, or for the Yam Feast, 
or for some vague anniversary, if one walks through the town, 
or leans over palisades, or looks into houses, all Fanti life in its 
happiness and misery, labour and indolence, becomes visible ; the 
chief, sitting on perhaps a gold- mounted hardwood stool, with 
massive gold ornaments on his fingers, and around his neck, and 
with a flowing robe of finest native material, which he lowers 
from his shoulder as a sign of salute and respect as you approach ; 
the lieadwife attending to the cooking, generally fat and good- 
humoured-looking ; the comely damsef with hair brought to a 
point on the crown of her head, rustling in European silk or 
iManchester cotton, thrown loosely, yet gracefully, around her, 
perhaps trying to attract admiration ; the ycung girl who has 
suddenly bloomed from a child into a maiden, and who now 
wiilk^ through the streets, attired in her best raiment, and 
decked with the costliest ornaments of her family, a retinue of 
children fidiowing : the weaver, active at his narrow loom ; the 
mat-maker peeling the thin slices of the reed-palm, or odohe, to 
dry ill the sun : the palm oil workers skimming oft' the impurities 
Jrom the red oil, as it melts in a vast cauldron : the lively market, 
where under a blazing sun, plaiitnins, bananas, yams, sweet 
potatoes, fish, goats, ground-nuts, and all kinds of peppers are 
exchanged for soaps, scents, hair-washes, pomade, salt-fish, tinned 
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beef, and all kinds of hardware, women, with children on their 
backs, crying, at the tops of their voices, as they make their 
bargains ; pat drnpa^ or resting-shed at the entry of the town, 

for travellers and carriers, who may be seen there, with loads 
deposited from weary heads and shoulders, palm-kernel-nut bags, 
or palm oil in solid lumps, or rubber like an elephant’s hide, 
whilst the weary guardians of the burdens rest for a time, and 
devour greedily the dried fish and kenki, which they find so 
palatable and supporting. It is a picture of human life, with 
the substratum common to all existence, and the superficial 
variations due to climate, country, race, and perhaps individual 
idiosyncrasies. 

Ncitive Marriage . — There are now no initiatory ceremonies 
performed in the Fanti country in the case of girls, when they 
become marriageable. But up to Xovember, 1892, ceremonies 
were practised in the greatest secrecy amongst a people called 
Krobo, who inhabited a small district east of Fanti-land, and 
where crime was committed to such an extent, generally murder 
of strangers, that an expedition marched into the district and 
drove ail the people from Krobo-hill, the seat of tlie ceremonies. 
Three Krobo Fetish priests were afterwards hanged for murder 
on the hill publicly, and I am inclined to think there is now an 
end of these practices. 

During the first menstruation in Fanti-land the young girl is 
kept confined to her house for about a week, then given water 
by her mother or aunt to wash. Tliis done, she partakes of 
a hearty meal, having been obliged to fast on light “ pap ” 
during most of the week. On the following day, she puts on 
a new assi)iariiadzi, i.e., a new string of beads (which every 
native woman wears day and night) just above the hips around 
the loins, a new amoiiitsi, that is a piece of cotton stuff going 
from the centre of the assinamadzi in front between the thighs 
to the centre of it behind, where it is tied. A new “ cloth,” 
as it is called, is given to her, i.e., a piece of cotton stuff which 
she winds around her hips and legs like a petticoat, a new 
“cover-slut,” or light silk chemise, and a piece of clotli to 
wear as a shawl. Her hair is arranged iu a most elaborate 
fashion, brushed up at the sides, and folded back like a fringe, 
covered with gold ornaments ; her neck is loaded with gold 
chains, and her fingers covered with rings. Escorted by a troop 
of girls of very tender ages, like nymphs following the huntress- 
goddess Artemis, she walks through the town, visits die friends 
of her family, receives their g<)od wislies. perhaps a present as 
a handsel from them, and is on view for some days following. 
Unfortunately, her fate is not in lier own hands. Born as 
she is to be regarded the negro’s chattel, supporter, or genitrix 
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of oftspring, she suffers the cruel destiny of being sold regardless 
of aflectioii or antipathy. But even in tlie negress, oppressed 
by the callous contempt of generations, there are feelings which 
demand reciprocation, and which break tlie bonds of convention 
to attain to some realisation of sympathy and a Section. 

The essential parts of the marriage contract are not love 
passages, but the payment of the purchase-money. When a 
man has made the possession of such a girl as that just des- 
cribed his heart’s desire, he has, like every suitor, to abide by 
certain conditions and to wait. When the new woman shall 
have ac([uired power in Tanti-land, she may probably insist on 
the addition of a sanitary condition likely to prove inconvenient 
for many a lover. 

1. The first condition is the payment of Head Eum,'" 
varying from lOs, to £2, which is supplied by the bearer,'' who 
goes alone or with the suitor to beg the girl’s hand. The 
rum is intended to be refreshment for the future bride's family 
whilst the proposal is under consideration. 

2. An amount, varying from 3-5. to Gs. Of/., has to be paid for 
knocking at the door of the father of the girl, and probably 
marks the acceptance of the proposal, and the reception of the 
future husband into the girl's family. 

3. A dowry must be paid to the parents or proper guardians 
of the girl, to compensate them for the loss of her services. 
The amount varies from £3 12s. to £7 4-5., tluit is, one or two 
ounces of gold, to £10 or £12 in the case of an educated girl, 
and even £20 in the case of a mulatto. 

The payment of the dowry is always regarded in native 
courts and in English courts now as the indispensable part of 
the native marriage contract, and after it, the girl, with certain 
reservations, becomes the property of her husband. 

4. The bridegroom is obliged to make presents of cloths, 
Manchester stuffs, and silks to the bride, after which nothing 
more is to be expected of him. 

On the evening of the day on which the contract has thus 
been made, it is usual to see a procession of servants taking the 
girl’s boxes, clothes, pots and worldly goods from her mother’s 
liouse to her husband’s, and soon after to see the bride herself 

led ” by her mother, as it is technically termed, or by her 
most intimate friend, and followed by other female fi lends, to 
the husband's house, where stimulants are provided for the 
party. As this all takes places in the tropics, before the sun 
lias gone below the horizon, a necessity has never been felt for 
hymeneal torches, and they accordingly form no picturesque 
part ot a very materialistic programme. Centuries must pass 
before a native poet can sing of romantic lovers and of the 
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marriage night in the strain of the feiviu concluding stanzas of 
Sir John Suclcling’s Ballad on a Wedding.” 

Divorce . — It is not surprising that under such a system there 
are numerous divorces, for the bond is easily severed and there 
is no social ostracism attaching to preferring a lover to a 
husband. After the woman has shown her repugnance to her 
husband by flight with another, or refusal to live with him, he 
has only to announce the fact to her family, stating that he has 
divorced her. He usually claims back all liis head rum and 
dowry, which, according to native law, he is entitled to receive, 
nor considering the length of time he may have had the use of 
the woman. The husband has also the power to divorce, 
without assigning any reason, but in a case of this kind, he has 
not justice on his side in demanding back the head rum and 
do\Try. 

Dobffjaraij. — Pol3"gamy is practised very generally, chiefs 
having four, five, or six wives, and farmers and small traders 
two wdv'es, but the same publicity is not given to tlie custom 
now, as it has been discountenanced by tlie Government, much 
to the injury of the wmmen, as they imagine. Every wdfe of a 
polygamist was a free woman, became a member of her 
husbaners family, had a protector during his life, and was 
provided for after his death. The case is a little different now. 
The second wife is little better than a slave kept as a con- 
cubine, for she has to do most of tlie drudgery, and to cook her 
husbaners food, or even procure it for him. This is particu- 
larly true in the case where a negro has one wife, married in 
church,” and the other “ married in native fashion.” 

Children of Poljjgaxaists . — Wherever children exist, the care 
of them is left to the mothers exclusively, a habit which may 
explain the intensity of affection felt generally hvEoiitis for the 
mother, whilst the father is hardly known or disregarded. Tlie 
practice of living in separate houses may also conduce to this 
end, as well as the fact that all over E(];iiatorial Africa the 
wdves never eat wdth their husbands, but always with the 
children. This custom of separate eating is not to be ascribed 
to Mohamraeclau influence, for it exists where ^lohainiuedanisin 
has never penetrated, and where heathenism is in full sway. 

Succession to propertg. — l^olygamy and the curious anomaly 
of a muiTs having two w'ives, married according to different 
forms, but both legal, ore not without etlect on succession to 
property. The’ goods of a man married according to European 
ceremony may be disposed of by will in any way the testator 
chooses, but in default of a will in sucli a case, the eldest son 
receives all. There being no son, the property goes to the 
daughter or daughters, and, if there are no daughters, to the 
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wife. But under native Fauti law, and in ca^es of persons 
married according to native ceremonies, a more ancient and 
peculiar code prevails. 

Xaticc S]fstria. — The rightful heir in native law is the eldest 
nephew, the eldest sisters eldest son, who oav/r/hy// succeeds 
to all the property and position of his uncle, including wives, 
children, slaves, if there be any, and who thus V)ecoines liable for 
the debts of the deceased. In default of such an heir, the princi- 
pal relatives of the deceased select one of tlicir miuiber to succee<i, 
and the man so selected becomes the legal heir, jubt as if he had 
been the ne]>hew. (dccasiouallv another method is resorted to in 
(U'der to appease ditfereiices which may arise ; a division of all 
the property is made, generally between two, liardlv ever 
between more than three. And it is note wo i thy that the man 
to whom are assigned the personal efiects, chattels and mov- 
able stock of the deceased, receives the wives also for his share. 

Females may succeed to property, but principally when the 
acquisition of property by them is merely the result of succession 
to the stool of a ciiief, and vpso facto to the land which is 
attached to the stool. At the present time a queen reigns 
ill I)ahoasi, the chief towir of an important district on the 
Lower Pra, has large tracts of mahogany-bearing land under 
her at least nominal ownership, and exercises power through 
the mouth of her elders and linguist. On a visit, which I 
paid her nearly a year ago. in connection v ith disputes arising 
from concessions which she had given to timber speculators, I 
found the queen dressed ratlier poorly, though she is not at all 
in an indigent condition, and sitting outside the entrance of a 
small hovel, at the rear of her compound. The reason of her 
apparent destitution and abandonment fur a time of her proper 
dwelling was the occurrence of the menses, during which a 
Faiiti woman is regarded as unclean, and obliged to live apart 
from lier Imsljand. 

Tea a re of La tot , — Xhe system of land tenure is a thorn v 
subject, and has 1 <*011 tor some time under ( Govern nieiit inquiry. 
Ill all the Fauti country the source of ownership of land is 
derived from the possession of the chief’s stool, and not even 
the cliief can alienate the kind from the stool. Disputes about 
boundaries, right. ^ ot way, hereditary rights of occupation in 
regard to land have been a kind of ab'^orljing pursuit to the 
litigious Fanii. and a fertile source of revenue to native lawyers, 
whose language and treatment of their clients are hiithfiil copies 
of their prototypes in ‘‘ Les Plaid^urs.’' One fact is deserving of 
attenticai. In the course of this litigatit.iii, it has been more 
than once argued cuihehalt of adetendaiit prosecuted for trespass 
or sought to he restrained from cultivation, that there are two 
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chiefs, one to rule over tlie people and the other to hold 
authoTity over the land. But in consequence of the testimony 
of kings and native experts, it has been decided in tlie English 
Supreme Court that, according to native custom, there can be 
only one chief, who is at the same time possessor of the stool 
and holder as trustee for his tribe of the land. 

When land becomes built upon, it is regarded as the personal 
property of the owner of the house on his making a small present 
to the chief, generally rum or gin. But arable, mining, forest 
and what may ])e called wa'=^te lands near the settlements of a 
tribe are all considered as in the chiefs hands, and by him 
portioned out to the several families, who sub-divide plots and 
make their own boiiiidaries. All are under obligation to con- 
tribute something, usually very vaguely defined, either in money, 
gold dust, kind, or fiasks of rum as recognition of chieftaincy, to 
the chief, who has also the right to call for special contributions 
in ease of a journey, a death, or to defray legal expenses. 

Xothing i-' more commonly visible in the bush, or on the 
sea-coast now, as in the days of Hanno, the Carthaginian 
traveller, who first remarked them, than clouds of smoke, the 
indications of the forest fives that prepare the ground for culti- 
vation. The Fanti farmer, exee}')t in very settled district'^, 
where owing to the British protectorate and couseijuent progress 
and peace, population begins to increase, is not a '' permanent ’’ 
cultivator. Three or at most five years will cover the period 
during which land is continuously cailtivated, or the soil broken 
with the hoe. A ])eriod usually reckoned at fifteen years is 
supposed to elapse before the bush, which soon covers the fallow 
land, is destroyed in fire, and gives pi ice anew to industry. 

When the crackling of the bnsli-fires no longer startle the 
ear, nor wreaths of smoke meet tlie eye, and when tlie native 
has finished his light turning of tlie soil with his hoe, and 
scattered the seed, pruned liis plantain groves and trimmed his 
palm trees, the early rains are at liand and soon burst over the 
torrid soil. After a few weeks' rain, the dark green of the bu«^ii 
assumes a brighter luxe, plantations of corn, and ca^sada, and 
ground-nuts spring up as if by magic, the plantains shake their 
opening bunches in the breeze, and the palm nuts begin to 
appear. But during tliis period the husbandman does little but 
consume the store of the previous season. 

Crops . — It is ditticult to determine what crops or fruits aie 
indigenous to Eanti-land, for some bear names obviously derived 
from the l^ortuguese, and, as mentioned before, the word for 
corn is connected with the root in the ord for white man. A 
short list may he given here, commencing with words peculiarly 
native. 

L 2 
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Oil palm-tre^", 

Y^am, 

Grouinl nuts, 

(’uOO-llLt trtiv.", 

Lime-tree, 

Kola-tree, 

Corn, 

Cass^da or cassava, 
Biinan i, 

Piaiitaiii, 

Pappaw, 

Piiie-ap[)le, 

Ooco-yaiii, 

Guava, 

Sweet-sop or Sour- 
sop, or Custard- 
Apple, 


= Aheiv^. 

= Odn. 

~ Xkatd or atd'\ 

= Kuh^. 

— AahOttiO. 

= Btse. 

~ Baroh't, 

= Bci/iktje. 

= MpvOi. 

= Ohiirtdzi or ahurO IzL 

— B^frojir^ or hiirOsOri'. 

= Ahjfrdhe. 

= Koko. (Poiduguese ) 
=: M<tngu, (Port.) 

= Oguaha, (Port.) 




Tiger-nuts, 


Atad>re. 


The native food is neither rrrlierchc, nor varied for the seasons 
of the y(‘ar. The common dish is what is known as pabo oil 
ihop and fnfn, the former heing a bowl of palm oil. produced 
by boiling freshly ground palm nuts, a liquid in which a fowl or 
lish is cooked and which is highly seasoned with native pepper. 
The/^//^ 7 — the name simply meaning v:liite — is a mass of boiled 
yams or plantains pounded into a pasty consistency and generally 
found very filling. Oround-nut soup is substituted for the palm 
oil chop, l_)Oth of which are taken by Europieans, but the former 
of wliich when well prepared, is appetizing and delicious. Kenki 
lias been spoken of before, as pounded corn, and corn is also used, 
washed and mixed with hot water as a drink in the early morning. 
There are two principal meals in the day, at noon and after 
sunset, and this habit appears universal o\^er Western Africa. 

As a European walks through a Eanti town, his nostrils may 
1)0 suddenly as.sailed by a smell of the most penetrating and 
intolerable nature ; it is the smell of a flavouring article, dear 
to the Eanti, stuih-fish. By this name is known the shark, cut 
up in sections, and partially sun-dried, and generally in a con- 
<lition of revolting putrefaction. Xatives have often declared 
that, as they say, “it tastes too sweet, it passes everything in 
swc'diios^;,” but I cannot speak from GXp(ndence. In a part of 
Fanti-land where I lived for seven months, and where stink-fish 
abounded, and was a great article of commerce, and where also 
vskin diseases and elephantiasis Arabum,or false-leprosv flourished 
to an ap>palling extent, I came to the conclusion that tlie handling 
and conMim2>tion of the putrefying shark contributed vastly to 
pruiluce the foul and deforming diseases everywhere visible. 

As the i antis are daring and expert fishermen on the sea, 
they are skilful canoe-lnulders in the interior, make verv <mod 
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mats, weave very gooil native cloths (Jeente F.), and are moder- 
ately industrious farmers. In the latter occupation the women 
do most of tlie work, particularly in washing and pounding 
tlie palm nuts and kernels to render them ht for the market 
Pottery of a simple kind is also paid attention to, hut the 
most honourahle occupation is that of goldsniitli, which is 
likewise hereditary. One cannot refrain from surprise and 
admiration at the delicacy of filigree workmanship of which the 
Fanti is capable with the crudest of instruments. Tiiere are 
few native designs, the principal one being a snake's head and 
coil, for the zodiac design on rings and cliaius, now so common, 
is derived from the Mohammedans. 

Bdicfi^aful svjKrsfltions . — But whether in the Fantis’ occupa- 
tions or artistic designs or imitations it is difficult to penetrate 
the veil which hangs over the superstitions and beliefs con- 
nected with them. Xow that missionaries have invaded the 
domain of Fetishism, suspicion and vague fear of Government 
or of ridicule, to which Fan t is are very sensitive, take away all 
success from an inquirer. About the nature of the soul little is 
believed or thought, and so the Fanti looks calmly and indiffer- 
ently to a future life, in which he has no fixed belief, but which 
displays for him no dismal outlook as a place of punishment. 
Food is often set at the grave of tlie recently deceased, a pitcher 
of water, a chair for a chief, and a special Fetish emhleiu for a 
Fetish priest, so that functions similar to those of the present 
life may he performed beyond the toml^ In travelling through 
the bush, one is certain to remark outside many towns anel 
villages, a chiefs tomb, covered with a shed, with dead fowls, 
fresh eggs and water by its side, and a chair on top of the 
mound. And in the fields one may notice, at boundary lines, 
slain fowls, buttles from wliich gin or rum liad ])eeii poured into 
the soil, small wickerwork erections, enclosing a few bananas 
eggs, or flask of gin, all to propitiate the Fetish of the region. 

Human vampire , — TJiat even natives who have been educated 
jire still possessed by a belief in Fetishism, the following story 
of a human vampire will show. Whilst I was halting at a small 
town, a native official brought me bis child, which he said had 
been healthy up to a short time before, but from which all healtii 
had departed in a single night. Tlie child was indeed suffering 
from the extremity of marasmus. He further informed me 
that lie discovered through a boy who was learning, as he said, 
to he a wizard, that a certain woman wiio ha 1 lately left the 
town, had by magic sucked away all the healthy blood of the 
young child in order to obtain fresh strengtli for her journey. 
So imbued with belief in this explanation of his child’s 
illness was the official that he sent a special message to the 
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woinau to rost<.»re liis eliiUrs blood or that lie would lniiig her 
before a chief? court for tlie offence of stealing it. It was 
impossible to discover anything from the youth who hrst 
propagated the story. 

Spirits . — As every Fanti has his own Fetish or familiar spiiit, 
so is he considered to some extent in the power of this Fetish. 
This spirit is of a neutral character, beneficent if appeased, and 
mi.sehievoiis it uiijiiopitiated, but on tlie wliole more inclined to 
be of an evil disp(}siti(jn. The native swears by him in the 
court of justice, holding up tlie hand, invoking his name, and 
simply promising '' Ku^a nuhrar'' — to tell the truth— at times 
tasting a little moeo, or pounded native pepper, and drinking 
water or sprinkling it on the ground A very common Fetish 
among Faiitis is the Lu-um Pra, or Fetish Pra, that is the river, 
as inenticned in the beginning, but names of ancestors are 
Commonly taken as Fetisli, of celebrated Fetish -grove?, as Dente 
in Xratclii on the Volta. The word for Fetish is husinn, from 
ohn^ stone, and sc;/?, to serve (or sum, dark), which is also the 
woid for Moon, husum, with a change of accent, and a 
Fetish-priest is n'luhiim-lcird, i.e., slave or servant of the Fetish. 
The word is theiefoie connected with an external object such as 
a ^tick, bone, or .--tone : and at a town sunk in Fetish, called 
Chama, <|uite near the fort in whicli I lived, at the mouth of the 
Pra, there is a small Fetish temple, circular and conical, built of 
wood and straw, in which three Fetish-stones, black, smooth, 
and round, were kept. Before these an invocation was frequently 
made when tishernien were setting out to sea to secure a pros- 
](erous catch. In cases of epidemics, such as small-pox, which 
ii[) U) lately raged through Fanti-land, outride every town, across 
the road ]ea\ing but a small path at the sides, was erected a 
horizontal ]M)Ie on tw(j uprights, and the space on the ground 
i'ctween littereil ^^ith eggs, plantains, yains. dead fowls, as 
offering?^ to the Fetish to ward off‘ the disease. On one oecasion, 
during a tremendous thunderstorm, I took refuge in a small 
li«nel with a >treamer fif'-ating fioiu tlie top, which w.c- tilled 
in-ide with a mixture of di?einl)owellcd bhc<q>, goat^, and poultry. 
xV fetish ])rio'>t -<>011 up] /eared, who informed me this wa.-^ tlu* 
lioine he used f .1 mgelliiig ami gi\ung ad^iee ly examination 
01 eutvaiP. and liefoie 1 hdt a eraiple of women with sick 
children had e<tnie to him, and gone away coinfoitei;! by the 
liopeftil wools he -p.»ke. 

Mfiffic . — A coiiinmu and vi(h.‘^pread hidiid exist.? in the power 
of witchcraft, and. as iii Enghiiid three centuries ago, this pcuver 
is considered to reside in old women (u* deformed men, or 
children specially indoctrinated hy such persons. A ])eculiar 
lacility for making tire when and where he likes is a distin- 
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giiishing characteristic of a wizard, and intelligent English- 
speaking Fa litis have assured me that their own eves beheld 
unmistakable proofs of this magic in action. One night, a 
year ago, I went witli a tire-making sorcerer into a plantain 
grove to %Nitness an exhibition of this power, but as I refused to 
go farther away than twenty yards from him, whence everything 
was plainly visible, the entertainment was a fizzle,’' and nothing 
burned. 

Poicci' of tolcinff o u'ay strength, — Far more serious, however, 
is the belief that Fetish priests, witclies, and soi c-ere rs, have the 
power of inflicting bodily harm on their enemies or on others 
for lucre, by burying objects in the ground to be trodden on or 
hanging them over the pathway, making at the same time an 
invocation. Sucii a case coming from a wild part of the bush ” 
between Takwa and Dixcove formed the siihjec't of an investiga- 
tion. To relate it shortly, a certain Kwamina Donko was at 
enmity with two friends named Ivujo Atta and Ivweku Dyen, and 
to take revenge on them applied to a Fetish ].>riest named Kofi 
Paka, to inflict some injury on the two friends. At the iiujiiirv 
Kofi Paka, the Fetish priest, who apparently did not know that 
his conduct had brought him within the arm of tlie Criminal Code 
on the Gold Coast, made a very free confession of his part of 
the matter, and seemed desirous to impress the natives with a 
consciousness of his skill. He, oii payment of 28s., a present of 
rum and fowls, went wTth Kwamina Donko to a path near the 
town where Kujo Atta and Kweku Dyen lived, dug a hole in 
the pathway and laid therein a large red crab, with cowries tied 
to it, and sprinkled rum over it. The invocation he made, 
which he repeated at theimpiiry, was ‘‘ 0 erab-Fetish, when Kujo 
Atta and Kwf-ku T)yen \\alk over you, may you take life from 
them,'’ that is to say, power, strength, liealth, or vitality. As 
soon as this heeame known, Kujo Atta and KwtTcu Dveii ding 
up the crab-Fetish, and in their anger nearly took the" life out 
of Kwamina Donko and some of Ids friends. In their defence, 
the cralj-T eti'^h was produceil in eoiut as rpiite sutticient pro- 
vocation fur any a'^-^ault. It i.- ivtuarkahle that no violence' 
was otfered to the Fetish priest, and he came as wTllinglv to 
give evidence tc» prove the iiialic.e ot Kwamina lltaiku as he went 
to gratify that lualice by ^Anaking Fetish" against the others. 

Loce-ctuj rms. — Love-chariiis are still very much emploved, 
aii'l are geuerally composed ot the juice of limes, a 'woman’s 
head, uati\e aphiodisiacs, and a w'oman's s[iecial small s]> )nce, 
which is worn like a pessary. These are all nibbed up 
together and afterwards smeared over the hands. If the youtli 
with hands so smeared meets the maiden, or licc versa, the 
effect is supposed to he equally satisfactory. 
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Parincatio/U — Afeer many customs, pauieiilarly on the part 
of the women, a puriHeatiou is performed, generally with water 
alone, or with wattrr and limes. A most a.-^tounding instance 
of this kind I witnessed not far from Chama on the very 
sea-coast. A young native wlio Iiad keen seiiously ill fur a 
lengthened period, and who had even keen under my care at 
irregular intervals, died suddenly, not without a suspicion of 
poison in my mind. As I valked along the Ijeach the same 
evening with a negro, a native of Accra, of a totally difierent 
country, language, aud traditions, we came unexpectedly upon a 
funeral party about twenty yards from the keacli. I could see 
distinctly tliat the dead body was taken out of the coffin, had 
some rum poured into its mouth, was handled ky many of the 
women, aud then put hack into the coffin. It was Cjuickly let 
down into a grave — this v/as some distance away from the 
town cemetery — aud speedily covered up. All the hoards on 
which tlie coffin was carried and all the rum-bottles were broken ; 
and with a shout all tlie women and men raced for the sea,, 
threw themselves into it, rolled in the waters, rubbed them- 
selves, and returned naked to a spot where I could observe 
clean clothes had been left. The others were left in the water 
or on the sea shore. My native companion gave me to \inder- 
stand such a scene had never passed before bis eyes, though he 
liad seen many native funerals. 

Olservance of Ftiish . — One may often meet women, known 
to be well off, or of good families, poorly clad, half-naked, 
with black daubs on the face and chest, who will answer the 
question as to what is the matter by saying, I am doing my 
Fetish.'’ This consists of the uljservance of a fast for a few days- 
in the year, abstinence from sexual intercourse, or indeed from 
work. fre([ueiit invocation of tlie Feti.sh or familiar S[)irit, and 
a great bath at the end, putting on of clean or new garments 
and a hearty meal. Fetish in fact enters into every important 
act of a heathen Fanti’s life, though it is often difficult to 
discover the counectiou 1 between the one and tlie other. At 
Elmina the Fetish is named Eutra, whieli is a corruption of 
St. Anthony, the patron saint etf the ]»lace iii the time of the 
Purtiiguese. And it is said that wlien tlie T)utc]i captured 
Elmina in 1G37, the natives broke into tlie church and took 
away the brass cross, which is still said to he preserved. The 
truth of tliat I have not been able to discover. The women also 
at Elmina in an old district are known as Santa iMaria, and 
when one of these dies, slie is surrounded by lighted candles, as 
fit aPoinan (Aitholic funeral, though nearly all, if not all, of these 
women are lieatliens. 

In addition to all this, there is a Ijelief in a Beneficent 
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Being, a Creator to whom, however, hut little homage is offered 
by souls imprisoned in syinholism, which has lost its meaning. 
God is Nyami, from Nja, to get, to make, or Nj/dnhtqion, pro- 
bably from Njiuihuni, rain, and jjon, great, and acc'ording to 
Fanti notions, takes tlie same interest in their actions that 
the happy gods ” did in the affairs of men according to Epi- 
curus. As distinct from a malign Fetish, the existence of a 
personal Devil, who is called Ahoiismii, the evil- worker, is 
generally credited, hut, tlmugli conceived as a spirit in human 
shape, is a vague and ill-defined personage, inactive on earth 
and usually resident in hell, known as ahuasaui-Ku.rdni , the 
Devil’s Country. Innocuous beliefs and interesting supersti- 
tions such as these mentioned above are likely to persist in 
spite of the spread of education, and form, in'the fatal climate of 
West Africa, obstacles to progress not so difficult to surmount 
as the fever-bringing dews of tlie forest and plagiie-])earing 
mists of the swamps. 


Notes on Australiax Shields, uiorr ixirticidarh} the Druxmuxg. 

By E. Etheridge, Jrx. (Curator of the Australian Museum. 

Sydney). 

[with plates ti-tii.] 

Ax excellent series of figures of the Brinimuncj shield will be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Smyth’s •'Aborigines of Victoria,’*^ 
exhibiting a variety of incised sculpture and ornament. In the 
following notes I purpose descriljing three shields of this type, 
differing from any figured Ly Mr. Smyth. The acutely roof- 
shaped shield, known in Western '\hctoria under this name, is 
used, like the Miihja shield, to ward off blows in close combat, 
and is, so far as I know, an essentially south country weapon of 
defence. The front of the Drunniung is sharply angular, the 
back sub-angular, and it is quadrangular in section. Tlie centre 
of both the front and back is convex, becoming either straiglit 
top and bottom, or slightly concave along tlie front, and some- 
times along the back also, attenuating toward both ends, and, 
therefore, not unlike a string bow. The hand-hole is excavateil 
out of the hinder faces by counter-sinking. It is usually, 
although not always, ornamented only on the two angular 
halves of the front. 

On the Murray Eiver, towards its source, and in other parts 
of New South Wales, this shield is known as the Taira rang. 

For the loan of the Druaraung represented by Fig. 1, I am 


1 “ Aborigiuos of Victoria,” 1S7S, I, p. 331, f. 126-129. 
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indebted to Mr. X. Hardy, of the “ Sydney Mail.” In form and 
style of ornament it is generally similar to the beautiful types 
figured by Smyth. The angular front is similarly curved, and 
the apices of the shield are iinsculptured, but unlike any of the 
illustrations referred to, similar spaces are left on the angular 
halves of the front, opposite, and of equal length, to the hand- 
hole, but narrowing to the sharp front edge. The remainder of 
the front surface on each side is incised in a series of small 
rhombs ^Yithin rhombs, and triangles within triangles. One of 
Smyth’s figures^ has a similar, although larger st}'le of ornamen- 
tation, but instead of the uiiincised space opposite the hand-hole, 
carries a simple incised bar. The front angular edge is sharp, 
the hinder edge rounded off. 

Tire length of this weapon is 2 feet 7 inches ; the breadth, 
4^ inches ; the thickness through the weapon, If inches ; and 
the weight, 1 pound 14 ounces. The x^^^ecise locality is unknown. 

An opportunity is now afforded of showing the extension of 
the Drtf/tf/iiniy, or rather a modiffcatioii of it, into East-central 
Xew South Wales, through the courtesy of Messrs. Angus and 
Eobertson, publishers, of this city, vdio have permitted me 
to make use of the original of Fig. 2, once a portion of the 
warlike outfit of “King Billy,'’ of Wellington, a well known 
aborigine in former days. 

As I have previously pointed out, the true iJriinmung of 
Western Victoria is decidedly (xuadrangular in section, roof- 
shaped front and back, and with prominent lateral augles. 
The curvature and position of the hand-hole of the present 
shield (Eig. 2), accords with the Brunmunrj type, but the 
sides are quite fiat, and the section would be in consequence 
simxffy a long oval. The front edge is also truncated, but the 
hinder is still rounded. In the incised sc’ilpture we again see 
a marked dex)arture from that of the licfore-mentioned type, in 
tluit the incised lines are not coiifiiied to the front faces, but 
extend also oil to the back, and in coiisequeiiee of the want of 
uiigularity along tlie sides of the shield, the ornamentation 
should be more properly descril.)ed as lateral. The incised 
lines torni four detached hour-glass .shaped figures, line within 
line, two above, and two below the liand-hoie on each face; 
conjoin tiie respective halves on the two faces, and eight 
roughly rlioiiiiioidal figures would result. The ax)ices and 
interspaces are smooth. 

Although I have included this shield under the Dn/ /u/iunfj 
t}pe, the departure it exhibits Irom the latter in several impor- 
tant particulars, almost induces me to consider it distinct, but 
the form, a^^art from the lateral angulation, is so manifestly that 
^ “ Aborigines of Viotona/’ 1878, I, p, 331, t. Ii7. 
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of the weapon in <.|uestion, that it will be perhaps better to retain 
it luicler this name. 

The shield is 2 feet 10 inches long; 4:^ inches across in the 
widest part ; inches in thickness ; and weighs 1 pound 10 
ounces. 

The third JDnuiiiiv.ag (Fig. 3) is again from the collection of 
Mr. X. Hardv, and is another peculiar and marked departure 
from the urdinarv type, although exhibiting the correct outline 
and curvature. In the first place it is heptagoual in section, 
instead of quadrangular, and secondly, the arched I'ront, instead 
of 1)eing simply roof-shaped, is truncated, producing a narrow^ 
face that is slightly concave transversely: thus the fiont of the 
shield possesses three faces instead of two. The back is divided 
iui each side longitudinally by a ridge, so producing twm faces in 
the place of one. All the faces are slightly concave transversely. 
The only incised portions are the two anterior corresponding 
front faces, which are engraved wdth a series of zigzag lines, 
the various turns of the zigzag being of equal length, tlms 
breaking up tliese faces into a number <jf squares, wdien view’ed 
by oblique light, the illusion being augmented by the peculiar 
under-cutting of the grooves ; these have at S(Une previous period 
])een infilled wuth pipe -clay. The hand-hole is made in the 
usual waty. 

The length from apex to apex is 2 feet 4^ inches; greatest 
wddth, 34 inches; thickness, 2 inches: and the w'eight, 1 pound 
9 ounces. 

Mr. Hardy informs me that this shield oiiginally came from 
Victoria. There can be very little doubt that it is either 
Vh'torian, or from the southern part of Xew^ South Wales. 

I nosv pass on to shields of an entirely ditfereiit type. 

The first (Plate \'I. Figs. 4 and 5), fur which I am again 
imiebted to ]\Ir. Hardy, seems to be intermediate betw'een the 
and shields. It is elliptical in shape, obtusely 

pointed at each end, very gentlv convex ])oth back and front, 
tlu^ degree of convexity being about equal, and the lateral edges 
^harp. The maigins both liack and irnnt ha\e the surface layer 
of wood lemoved, leaving semi-oval spaces, forming a continuous 
scallop. On the front there are six of these on one side, and 
seven on the other, and on the back six on each side. These 
spaces, together w ith the immediate apices on the two aspects 
are whiteiietl with j»ipe-clay. The trout of the shield is divided 
into ^ix longitudinal zones by incised lines, so arranged that the 
mil idle line of the shield is occupied by one of the dividing 
lines. Tlie^e zones are cut up into triangles w'itli their apices 
alternately to the right and left, and are in tilled with diagonal 
incisions very regularly cut. The entire surface is blackened 
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apparently by charring, but a band of ruddle lias been added at 
each end, just ^vithin the ^vhite^ed apices. 

The back of the shield is differently ornamented. A broad 
longitudinal space extends from apex to apex, interrupted by 
the hand-hole, and is unsculptured. The incised lines bounding 
tliis space are not parallel, but converge from each end towards 
the centre. Tliese broad spaces are Hanked on each side by 
narrower zones incised in a similar manner to those of the front. 

The haiid-hole is very wide and affords ample protection to 
the hand. The margins have portions of the outer woody 
layer removed, leaving two S(tuares, and three oblong spaces 
on each side. Both the former and the general surface of the 
back are blackened in a similar manner to the front of the 
shield, whilst the letters are whitened like the scalloped edges 
of the shield in general. 

The length is 2 feet ; breadth, 7 inches ; thickness, 3 inches : 
and the \veight, 2 pounds 2 ounces. 

I am unacquainted vcith the name of this shield, and it does 
not appear to correspond with any of the commoner types, 
although the dual ornamentation especially, and the outline to 
some extent, seem to ally it to the Gool marry shield of Queens- 
land. 

Mr. Hardy informs me that this w^eapon was obtained at 
Cooktown, North East Queensland. 

The next shield (Eig. 6) is one of the most perfect and 
beautiful examples that has come under my notice. The front 
is convex, with the middle longitudinal line as a fiat smootli 
space. The suiface is broken up on either side into eight oblong 
figure^, and separated from one another by seven similar cross- 
bais, defined by closely fiuctuating incised lines on three sides. 
These oblong spaces A'ary from 3 to 4i inches in longitudinal 
measurement, and are iiitillcd wdth herring-bone sculpture, of 
wdiich the incisions are deep, somewhat undercut, and has been 
filled level with the general sari ace wuth pipe-clay, (!)ii tlie 
hack, the shield towards the a}>ices is fiat, gradually rising in 
the central line of the handle, to a ridge, from which the sides 
slope off rather concavely to the edges. The handle projects, 
and has been formed by removing the surrounding wood. The 
back of the shield is quite plain and unsculptured. 

The length is :> feet 10 inches ; width, 5 inches ; thickness, 
2 inches ; and weight, 2 pounds 8 ounces. 

Ihe shape of this bhichl is stiictly in accord with the ordinary 
form of M estern Australia termed the Woomla,^ and the method 
of ^forming the handle is practically the same. The ordinary 
il oondu, however, of which I have seen several, is fiuted from 
' Smyth, “ Aborigines of Victoria,” 1S7S, I, p. 330, f. 148. 
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top to bottom, parallel to the kteral margins, 'uitli a deflection 
in the centre, and is destitute of the elaborate carving of the 
present shield. It might at first sight be taken for a Mulm, 
but the method of forming the handle is that of the Woonda, 
and not of the former. 

Mr. Hardy, to wlioiii it belongs, received this shield from Port 
Darwin, but I have little doubt of its AVest Australian origin. 
Aligns^ also gives an illustration of a similarly made and shaped 
.shield, this, however, is painted not incised. It also is from 
AVest Australia. 

Ill the “ Proceedings of the Linueaii Society of X.S. AVales,’' 
I lately figured- several varieties of the Queensland Goolnioynj 
shield. Thanks to Mr. Hardy’s ardour in collecting, I am now 
able to describe an eighth form of this interesting weapon. 
(Figs. 7 and 8.) 

It is convex both back and front. The latter has the outer 
woody layer at the apices removed as usual, and in addition 
form two triangular spaces on each side. Tlie central portion 
of the front, in the form of a parallelogram, is distinguished hy 
being vertically incised, with a triangular space or wing on each 
side, devoid of ornament. The [)arallelogram shows traces of 
having l_>eeii coloured with ruddle. On the hack, which is about 
erpially convex with the front, there are similar triangular spaces 
at the sides and apical spaces from wliicli the outer woody layer 
lias been removed. Above and below the liand-liole, counter- 
sunk in the usual way, are four pyrami<Ial figures, two and two, 
and base to base, ornamented with incised lines parallel to the 
longer margins, thus leaving at both ends of tlie shield a more 
or less wedge-sliaped and unornamented space. The pyramidal 
flgures were at one lime coloured red. 

The length is 1 foot inches; breadth, 7] inches ; thickness, 

inches ; and weight, 2 pounds. 

The present shield is of tlie typical Goolnvh'rjf form, incised 
both hack and front, and is so in a manner I liave not seen 
before. The bare apices are universal in the Goohnftrrjf, whilst 
the distrihution of the sculptured and plain surfaces is very 
varied throughout the type. 

The hard usage this weapon lias undergone is evinced by its 
notched edges and the old spear-marks on the front. 

The last weapon of defence hut one I have to refer to (Figs. 9 
and 10) is one of the large light tig-wood shields of Central 
(^Hieeiislaud, for which 1 am iudubted to Air. Harry Stockdale, 
of Sydney. Very little has been published regarding these lop- 
sided shields, and I am not evoii acfpiainted with any of the 

^ ‘‘South Australia Illustratea,” IStC, t. 471, f. 10 and 11. 

" 1S05, Yol. ii (2), p. 506, t 33-38. 
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native names. Smyth figures^ one from Eockingliam Bay, and 
remarks that it differs altogether from the shields in use in 
other parts of the continent.” 

The present example, like that given in Smyth's figure, forms 
an irregular oval, hut is even more symmetrical than the gener- 
aiitv of this type. There is no incised work on either back or 
front, and the ornamentatitm is confined to the latter, and consists 
of a nearly bilaterally syinnietiical pattern in red, black and 
yellow colours The yelLow is used to define the pattern, the 
black as an edging to it, whil^t the red is used to fill in certain 
angles, besides tinting the boss that forms the central jjoint of 
the shield, rising above its surface. It is exceedingly difficult 
to give an intelligible description of the pattern. It will he 
observed that at each extremity of the shield is a "W-like figure, 
having two of the angles in each case filled with red colour, and 
projecting from these, what, to use cartographer’s symbol phrase, 
may be termed ** swallows.” The general face of tlie shield is 
then occupied by a figure that, when viewed transversely, may 
be likened in sliape to a stunted sand hour-glass, with the top 
and ])ottom surmounted by a cap-piece, whilst the interiors of 
the two eiuls of the liour-glass contain each a T-piece, the two 
together giving a sectkaial figure not unlike that of a locomotive 
rail. The interiors of the cap-pieces are filled with red colour. 
The re-entering angles of the hour-glass are occupied, top and 
bottom, by two “ swallows,” one single, the other double. 

The back of the shield is slightly concave with a projecting 
handle, formed by cutting away the wood 

The length is 3 feet 2 inches ; the breadth, 1 foot 4 inches, 
the thickness, exclusive of the boss and handle, inches ; and 
the weight 5 pounds 3 ounces. These peculiar shields are 
compaiativoly light, and, according to ^myth, are made of the 
soft wood from the buttress roots of n Tlie pattern 

painted on them is very varied, that figured by Smyth- being 
of an entirely different character to tlie present shield. It 
consists of a series of ovals wdthin one another, concentric 
with the margins of the w^eapon, witli a re-entering angle top 
and bottom, and siuTounding a peculiar and nearly liilaterally 
symmetrical figure in the centre. The oiilv other figures of 
tills type, with which I am acquainted, are given by Lnmholtz.'" 
His plates show how these shields are usetl in the meUcy and 
lie also corroboiates Smyths statement of the nature of the 
wood. Lumholtz makes the following remarks : — “ When the 
native holds this shield in his left liand Ijefore him, the greater 

* “ Aboi-iumes of Victoria,'* 1S78, I, p. 334. 

^ “ Ab)rurines of Victon.i,*' ls7S, I. 

* “ Among CannibaU,” lb90, pp. 130, 123, pi. opp. p. 122, pi. opp. p. 124. 
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part of liis body is protected. The front is painted in a 
grotesque and elective manner with red, white and yellow 
earth colours, and is divided into fields, which, wonderfully 
enough, differ in each man's shield, and thus constitute his 
coat of arms/' The patterns depicted on the sliields figured 



by Lumholtz are very curious, but different from the present 
example. His were obtained on tlie Herbert Eiver, Central 
Queensland. The present example is evidently from the 
central area of the latter colony. 

The last shield (Figs. 11 and 12^ is peculiar, and, so far as 
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niT knowledge enables me to judge, of a rare type. It is a 
•suiall oval weapon made of Bunk Aft Avoo(b obtusely pointed at 
tile apices. On the outer face it is convex transveisely, and 
slightly concave longitudinally, the apic'os are on a slightly 
different plane to the centre of the shield. The wood is also 
thicker at one end than the other. The handle is not made by 
countersinking, but by cutting away the wood over the whole 
inner surface, leatdng the handle in relief, in a similar mannei 
to the subject of Eig. 10. The outer face is very roughly in- 
cised, and the ornament is not similar on both sides. The 
central longitudinal line is occupied by a double series of 
iliomboidal figures, tailing off into a single row lielow. (hi 
tlie right, and separated from the central series of figures by a 
narrow intervening clear space are many rows of similar rhoin- 
boidal figures, the rows lessening in number top and bottom. 
On the extreme left are three other rows, connected with the 
more numerous on the right by zig-zag simple line-. Eetween 
the left-hand group and those iu the central line of the shield 
are seven continuous herring-bone incisions of equal leiigtli, as 
a while figure. At the apices, but within the sculptured sur- 
face, are clear, uuincised, irregular spaces. Xo colour appears 
to have lieen used in the ornamentation of tliis weapon. As 
mi-ht be anticipated from the nature ot the wood, it is heavy 
for its size. 

The length is 1 foot (S inches; the breadth, 8 inches; tliick- 
nes^, exclusive of tlie handle, is f of an inch ; and tlie MTight 
is 2 pounds 2 ijunces. 

I am not acquainted with the native name of tliis weapon, 
nor with any }a'evir)us reference to it. The specimen was 
obtained from the blacks at Clermont Station, Queensland, bv 
iMr. Henry King, and is now iu the possession of Hr. X. Ilardv, 
to Avhom I am under obligations for the loan of this and other 

ea[)ons. 

As oil previous occasions I am indebted to iMr. Cliarles 
Iledley, F.L.S,, for the illustrations accompanying these remaiks. 


scri/tlujfi of tJu^ Fi^nr^s. 

Fi;;. — Sulo view : probiblv from Victoria. Aiwnilar alonj: the 

Sides and quadran^nilar in jipction. 

Ti^r. 2 — — Side view ; Welhimton, X.S. Vales. Hat along the 
Sides, and M\al la st^ction. 

Vig 3 —Side view: prjbably from Victoria. In this view, one 
of the fruiit im ised faces, and one of tlie side and back face^, are 

Tig t j t ml cnm'diate between the and Geeaui. Front now. 

xig. o, — nacK View of Fig. -i. 
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Fisf. 6 — JiToonda. — Fron^ vievr ; probaMv from West Australia. 

Fi». 7. — Gool'uarr/f . — ^Front view, allowing contusions trom blows*. 

Fig. S — Back view' of Fjg. 7. 

Fig. 9. — Large oval siiielt f om Central Queensland, Front view, jiaiiited, and 
with a Cf^Titral boss. 

Fisf. 10 — Back view of F'lu 9- 

Fig. 11. — Small oval sliielil With pointed apices made of BanKaia wood. Front 
view. 

Fig. 12. — Side ^-'Vw of Fig. 11, exhibiting tlie method of leaving the handle in 
re he*-. 


ISMga and Other Froxtier Tribes of Xortii-East Txdia. 
By Gertrude (ioDDEX. 

[with plate VIII.] 

I. 

Xaga Tribes. 

id.) 

Iiitrodvctory. 

(ii.) 

Social Strvdv rc. 

Kin Grovi'is, VilJnrje Gcvcrnincnt. iliitrul A}if]iurify. Social 
Fnle> f^r/id le unit its. Mfridjiye. dJirni Gu-tnnis. IJthha 
nr dfurahy. 1 rd ir id urd Property in Ln ad and In- 
Juritance. Slavery. OedJiS. Tattoo. 

(in.) 

raliyioa. 

Chief Deify. Farions Gnds nr Si'drifs. liferera'r^e vdfJi Gexh 

and. Spirit.'^. Saerija'r, Cennanunl Sxdn-^iftu n.nl T<djoi>. 
iJirett^e. 0)nejLi,. F><tivnds. Funeral lutes. Aftcr-icorld 
BJ lefs. 

(l) 

I at rod n dory. 

The \vild hill tracts wliicli till recent years formed the Xorth> 
Ea.^teni frontier of the Indian Empire are still to some extent 
an almost unknown land. A divi<ling hariier I'etween the 
plains of Assam on the one liand, and of X^j*por Burma on the 
other, these Xaga Hills were hmg known as the abode of fierce 
and intraelahle tiii>es, living in a state of inces>ant intertribal 
warfare, ami asserting their preceiice on our border by savage 
VOL. XXVI, 
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raiiG ; lait punitive expeditions and official iiitei course left us 
vith a very incomplete knowled^ue of the people. Fearless with 
the C'uupee of sava^eje ipnorance, they repeatedly resisted and 
killed officers ei^eapeil in ft ontier woik, and entrenched in a 
reimite hill eouiury they eluded detailed soientifie uhservation. 
A fuirhtr diffieulty lay in the rnukiplieitv of laiigua;.^'es spoken 
auiniiL^ iheui. Later years have ^een the Xa;e:a tiihes redtu-ed to 
p-ace itiid order, hut as far as I am aware no ade^piate lecord, 
either nf the hostile tribes, or ot the mure peaceful members ot' 
the r-a'<\ has as yet been atr'-m]>ccd. The fulluwinu }>aL;e-> 
theit'f re iLijke no iliim to complctene-^, but are rather notes of 
the people, chietly fathered frum scaiie Government records, and 
from a lew seatteied scien title papers. 

Ib.'hiit* pr(»ce-^ding to deal in detail with Xiiga life we may 
biietiy lU'tiee some pa^t cunditions ot' the trihes, tlieir position 
in to external intiuences, their racial affinities, and their 

lanetu^ee. 

We hnd a record of tlie hostility of the tril es far hack as 
ISdrh V Iwu Engli-.h rfficers at the head of some native levies 
fought th-ur wav through the Ang:imi and Kutcdia Xdgds. At 
thi- time mid for many suhseijuent years the X/igil,- made them- 
-elv-- knuwu t*.) as barljarcan savages ; the >avage AUi'tues of 
hi )i .(]-:r-ud and leffintless rtodiiig. and savage ignorance of many 
uf th'‘ iimt piinciples of the higher civilisation were everywhere 
a])] au ut. F<'r the ten years fullowing 183S, they iai<[cd our 
li(.)i(l.jr. e imaged ill mutual extermiiiatiLUi, and defied our ehbrts 
to manage tliom, alike by official tniirs or punitive expeditions. 
F tr tbe next ten vears the (iovernineut w'itlidre\v fium all 
iiiterf imiw* witli tie* tribes, but this expeiiment ended in raids 
whit h fii'bic^tl <lefuite action. A .'strung central >'>tatiuii was 
e't<!bln]a‘d ; conciliatory intercoui^e \\ith tbe Xagas was 
ciijuiiUMl , and our knowledge rd the tribes was greatly exteiiiled. 
Fuitbei' luuvemeiiis followed tuwaids ei\ilbiug' the country, 
camel on with much tribal opposition, and at the co^t of uiie 
valuable Ilf*, that of Captain Jbitlor, I )e]aity Commissioner of 
the TlilK . rffeivuce to Captain Butler's ethnological and other 
researi he^ will be found in a ]>revious volume of this Journal.^ 
This was a rime of vigorou- exlnhilion of tlieXtigii character: in 
the two years, from 1S74 to 1 S7b), the raids of one tribe alone, that 
of the Ang.imi Xiigiis, resulted in the death of over oOO persons, 
k urther measures ot control weie now decided upon, and hap- 
pily tor the tiihes thev fidl at this critieal period umler tlie 
management ot IMr. bb H. l)ainant an ottieer singularly • put H fed 

^ 'UTonmal Anthrupi Institute,” toC xi, 1S82, 

lb 57 C yl. WiMultlmrpe ret'* r? te ,l eapt'r bv Captain Butler, <»i) the 

“ Angami Xagas,** published in the ‘‘ AMatio'Sccietj-bf Bengal,” part I, ls75. 
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to promote their civilisation. Mr. Damant broii<:iht to liis pu^t 
not oulv adrninistr:itive vigour, but also a scientific stiidv 
of the people; and the success C'f his brief eighteen months 
of ottice may doubtle':jS be attributed to this union of the 
temper of the student with the inderatigaide energy of the 
active magistrate. The task btgbre Inni was to l)egiu the 
welding of a mass of disconnected and ]»arbarous tribes 
into a law-abiding coinniuniry/*^ and though we may not coii- 
cerii ourselves here v ith lii^ ]M:)btical siu'oess, Ids letteis and 
ret^orts show u^ soincthing of Xcigfi ^avagerv it existed tWfUity 
vears ago. Iteterences to his authrop .'lnui(ad and philoL gical 
work will be btuud in the following ])ag*"S. He wrote tli.it the 
people did not “'eem to liave tlie ^liglit^^-t idr^a of the value of life, 
and after he liad t-ff ‘Ctul the 'liliicult task of removing hi> head- 
([uarters to the advanced ])f)st of Jvohiiua, he antieipateLl having 
to live in a stockade for two vears, und haind it Irinlly safe to 
go out wit]i()Ut a guard. Ai tlic redueriou of a rebeliioiis 
village, agaiiist which an expedition wa^ necessary, the X.igii'' 
Cciuie round the caui[) iu full war dre--'', challenging the ]‘«niy lo 
come and tight tliem. Another village informed Hr. Damant 
that thev iiiteiah-d to stnv up Iiis inoutli and oye- if lie went 
there. Yet vitliiiiafew months (jf the advance ti> Iv'hjinia at 
least a temp()rarv imnrovmneiu wa^ a]>parent, an im]'rovemmit 
wiselv received hy i\[r. rrnnant, with caution: I fc.ir,*’ lie 

writes, the love of tiglitiug is loo deeply imih.uited in a 
Xaga’s nature to l>e extermiiiateil so quickly. *“ Aft-r twelve 
months of admini'itration, coiisidoiable ahv.inces towards rivib- 
sation could Ite ro])oUeil. Tn maiLMvouung to nudor''taud the 
X<iga tribes we may lecall tli.it i\Ir. Damant never doubled 
their capacity for ulliiuiite ]ieace and (.ader. Thi'> ho])e is con- 
stantly repeated bv him, ami bis A<lniiiii>n‘ation lieport con- 
cludes by sketcliing a funire advance, soq) bv stc[) until we 
have succeeded in eradicating the last vot ige'? of the murder 
and bloodshed which now prevaiK among .all tlie^olribos ' ' Tiie 
work wliirli yir. Damant foresaw -o chairly, and tie* su(*cess 
which he antici]iat>Mi, veretc l>e aDiico'cd by otiicr haiid^. A 
few montlis after writing the above be wa> dioc h.own at the 
eiilvanee of a village mair Koliima. In his untimely tleath 
the frcjiitier tribes lost a wiso and skilful adniini^tiMtor, and a 
seieiititie career full of luonii'^e was cut sliort. The tlehnicc 
of Koliima against an ovi-rw helming fnice of Xfig.is fulluwrMt, 
and the Xhiga w.ar of l<S7‘'^-lh a war not concluded until is, SO. 

^ Spf' tlie rp^ocirion hy Sir S’'eufirt "Raylev on ^tr. Damant’s “ Report vt 
the Ad auu«trnt}on of the Xaia Hilh for tlie Year ISTS-D.'* 

" ‘ Otticial Roport." (1 If. Daniant. 1S70 

^ “ Administration Report of the Ydga IIilU.” 1&7S-9. G-. H. damant. 
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j’lt 111 that due tlie triVies ajjpear to have ahan-loiKM.! tlie i«lea of 
e\]'elIiiio Eiiulidi rule, and in 1S02 it was to record the 

fulHlineiit of hope> expressed hv ^Ir. ])aniaiit twenty yeai^ 
ia'ulier. Since the cl'»se of ISSl. i\Ir. Aitcheson '’the 

hi-toivof the <hhti:<.t daows the pmare^-ive e-tohli-hineiit i>f 
]!-e-‘e and u>jod Older, and the (.paiet .suhini^siuii of the Xhpa> to 
irw 1 iih^ 

AVe need not dwell further or tlie warlilte (jualitir^ of the 
AAu’a race: hut it '-hould iu- note-1 tlnU cvrii in the eailicr years 
the trihr> were not exclusively lei-tile. E< -r nearly ten years, 
fo 111 1S7»' to 1SS4, Silnanar Xiiu/i trihes Ciave no diieet 
t: - d.le, tijd'.* Lua'dy devs.'h 'Vieil. ainl R:’ s^inuaiy woik appeared 
t‘- h; \e h-reii eilenei''as, Ihe lienuiiia Xau'-d have had almost 
t iiih-rnilv peaceful ileilinu’s ^vi^:h the (^nveiTiine'-'nt. 

11 is lonu politiial iiueieouise with the tiihes has I'lcon 
s"T I'h.ne.nted to S'Une extmn hy inisxit.tiiai v lahoui. Thus in 
■[ a la s^ioiiary was le-sidiiiu amnnuthe Silwanar Xdp;.iS, and a 
s’lei .-^-r .1 nns^'ii.R scdn^ul existt'd, to which many C)f tlie chiefs 
s ‘ur flieir Suns fi,r iiistiuctioii. Ey 187'^, the Xew Te^taim.uit 
j.i 1 ■ .-eM tiaiislated into Alaui] fLii : and in the late census repoit 
for wh tiiid liientirea of twr- X,ia;i mission srations. Further 
opportunities r.f receivim;^ extoinal inlluence vere affoided to 
the Xicads hy their tnidiim aC'tivity. This aeti^ity hion^cht them 
as t.:r as (falciuta : and mauv of tlie Southern and X’ortheiu 
X-.m-s tiadi^d coRsRrntly vitli the }dains, and worked in tie 
V, int-r months in the tie ;aa]ihui^ at the foot of tlie hills. The 
lut* i'course h.uv eeii the triljes lo'rdeiing' uii Assam ami 

llm Assamese has heeii ermst nit. and a certain amount of Hnelu, 
Emhlhist. ami Mu-ssulmau infhience may thus have penetrated 
into the liills. 

The Xumis have thus lieen loner exy osed to foreign inlkieneo. 
They Iiave heen in contact vith (.diristianity, Hiuduisni, and to 
.'Ome extent with Thidilliisin : tie* nioi'c enter] 'I’isiiper of the 
trihesiiieii have trade il in As^am, and even in Benpd : and the 
’norder ]'eo]>le have had the o])]a-.rtuniiy of passing on into the 
intt'Vior the external influences aionnd them. But althoiipdi it 
i'^ necessary to admit tlu^sp faiHs, little '•'ecius to liave rc.'sulted 
froiu them. The tribes exhibit primitive belieG, and li\e in 
coiiiiiiunities regulated by ]>riniitive social rnles, which liave 
hitlierto yaovokul no comment of hjreipn oriuin from their 
ohs-Tvers.- How tar indications occur of Hindu iiillueiice will 
]»e I'oiisidorod when wi^ pass to tlio uatinv of these lu.dieis, and 
to tlu' structure of the village groups whicli hold them. 

' Aitrhoenn. “ Tr Engarpment^, nnil Sanad-'.” ]sa2, i p 2S3. 

Fo.^iblv ih^re iiiav be au excepiion in three sma’.l tribes inhabiting tho 

viitpur vailtv. ® 
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Cla-sine<l hy laiv^'un^^e, tlie are laeiu^ers of that l;i*- .t 

race conveniently calleil Tih^to ilurinnn, vthir-h exteniU fnc- 
the source ot tht* IiiuiH to Siam. 01 the early niovement^ ( i* 
the Tibeto Ihiriuan and Ihirinese laoes little appears to 1 e 
knovrn. Vit-ws reLO^iitly }iut trirwanU as-maie a y.meral move- 
ment from Ct'iitral A-ia siaithwards towards the lUiy of Benccal 
of the Moll and Karen races, the Burmese, and the Sii.lns. Tlie 
Xcm<is luav perhaps be attiliated to the A^ortliern hill tribes of 
lUuina, known as the Kfdtbyin ; or to tlie tribes who inlmb"^ 
the hills to the we','t of Burma known to tlie lharmese under rl 
name of Kliyin oi* wild man, and their iieinib.H.airs, the Kukm.^ 
The identity of the Xi'mfi and m-tuhboni'ny Kuki tribes i*^ an 
open (piiestion, tluai^ah we may note that i\lr. l)ainant found “ as 
a luhy ii maik(:<l distinction in fiie^-^ aial manner-' between the 
Kuki mid Kaafu ev'Ui in ca-e^ where their dialects elu-ely 
resemble each other”: lie ailds “* theioj is only one tribe wu’n 
which I am ac<tuaiiited, the C’her^Hr, dwellers in the hills < i 
AIani}air, vliich in au} way unite the cl'araeteiistic feature^ e>f 
the two . . 

Xo final clas^ificatirm of the lanyaiae’es spoken by tlie hill 
tribes of the X<,iUli-Eiisteiii frontier has ^*et been attempted. 
Mr. J ) amant wn.Ue a eareful aceounf^ of many of the tribes and 
tongues of this frontier, iiirluding those of the Xiimis and 
Kiikm, but of some of tbe rnbes little or nothing wuis then 
known, and his work ehdmed only to be jirn\Biunal; and the 
recent Assam Census report, wdule admittiim' a great advam e 
in our knowledge of the local Tiheto-Burman langnago^, 
observes that the atfluities and ditfei euees between them bvi\ c 
hitherto been sraieely tone bed. 

Tdte w'omierfiil iiinlti[^lieity (,)f their langunges is a S'dieiit 
i-haracteiKtic of the Xfiga race. IMr. Bavis, Deputy C'oiimd— 
■^ioiier of the iJi-triet, wiite>, '‘all tlie tiibrs in this distiim 
spe<ik languages wliieli aie at the present day 
->0 ditfeient that a meniher of one tiibe speaking hi^ owu 

^ “Eeport on the Cen.-U" of Ii.ilia.’' ISUl. J. Buinci*, p. 127 '' 77 . 

- ILiJ . p. 12U. 

It H. Jhnnant, “ Jtairiuil Boval Asiatic Society," 11 ? , voi. xii, p 22S. 
Mr. UaiTies (“ Induin Veri'-us, Isei, Bepurt,*' p. l.jO) eal'^ oi the Mi'viis :,s 
iiCiUiUd in the hut ties ( ia''-iti<.ati*'n is n. .t i:l^en a- tii al h\ M;*. 

(tait i» the “ A'saiii Bt'p^ rt, ’ ISUl. Mr. L'aiucs’ Kej t-ri (pj* mu 

:-M{l 15 l‘) t)n the relation ot tlie Aaca to t!ie KakliMii pe(']>le appear to et-ntra- 
ilut t'ai h otlier. It ina\ be notieetl that Mr. ihtuiuut statts in a ])a'per in the 
‘ Caleutta BeMew.*’ 187'^. that, '* 'Ul.e XiiLcb are tlie '•ettler?. it not tl'e 

ahor ot Xurch C’achar; vNellutl Uiat every otlu r tribe bus traditu n? 0 / 
1 livtd in some other eountr\. " 

■* “ Xotes (>u the Loealit\ and Popubition of tlie Trihe> dwelhncr between t 1 ' 
lU llama] utra aid M'lnc'tlil KiMi’"-’' O II, JJamaii*. “ J ouimai ot the B-.g U 
As.atu* 8L'i‘et\.'‘ n.H , lul. iii, p. 228 sci^. 
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laiiiiiinge is quite unintelliuil 'le to a meiuLer of tlie next 
AW tuid the same conditinns de^erihed hy Air. Ihiinaut in the 
]•! »»vi-ioiial paqer already referred to. He placed the munher of 
] mutually uuiiitelli.uihle Xd^a laueaa;a-^^ as not le^s and probably 
laoiv than thirty. 'Hn some iii-taiieesd he adds, perhaps a 
h^w may he reduec(l to the rank of dialcet.s but in tlie majority 
i t ca-es they are e-^-eutijdly Ji:-tinet laiieiiaees . . This 

bnuni^tic vari ition he tbnnd at its heiL^ht nnionu' the Eastern 
Anioiie''t tlie^e he ^vl(.*te, the j^reate^-t eontU''iou 
exi^^ts; there '>iieh a multiplicity of tiibes, each speaking a 
ditterent dicdect, ami tliey are so snm]| in numbers, sometimes 
(■aisi^tiiig of only <:)iie A'iila,ne, that without vi^itin,^ each village 
]»ei>una]lv. it is almost impossible to detine the limits of each 
trihe with any apprru'ich tn accurac}', or even to say precisely 
].o\v iiiaiiy trihcs there are.*' The source of this immense 
numl-cr ot dialects he found in the isolation of communities, 
in comtant wairfaie: EA’ery trd^e, almost every village, is at 
wai w itli its neighbour, and m.i Xaga of these paits dale leave 
tl.e teriitory of hm tribe wnthcait tlie ]U‘obability, tiiat his life 
will he the penalty, . . In a further de-ciiptioii of these 

E.tstein Xag.ls he speaks of the many different tribes “ all, or 
iieaily alb speaking langiutges unintelligible tlie one to the 
other. A\dthin twmnty miles of country five or six ditferent 
dialects are often to lie bmnd.'’- 

It IS noticeable tliat in several cases dissimilarify of language 
ami dialect %vas not found to involve equal d ssimilaiity in 
customs ami inannei's. Thus the J/e/’u/c, and Mij/a/if/JJia/ifj 
Xfica, tliougb very similar in dre^s and customs, s]>oke dialects 
V. Inch ditfered consideiablv ; thi^ IJ(< iff r language ditfered very 
n nterially from that of its imigldiours. hut in dress and customs 
they re^eiiiblt'd eacli other closely; tlie Angfaui <lid not ditter 
mateiially from otlier members of tlie Xfig':i family in manuers 
and customs, Init tlie linguistic divergence was so great that it 
i- doul)tfui, ’ Air. iJamaut wnae, '•whether they should not be 
chm-ed as a distinct family of tluun^elve^ 

Air I)avi^, the r)tfieer in charge of tlie Hill tract'-, has reduced 
the language of tlie main Xfiga tribes on tlie westevn slope of 
the Indo-Hurman wc-iter-.]ied to moie or le^s grammatical form. 
He wfis ^ai<b in ldOl. to b(_‘ the best uuthoritv (Ui the subjects 
A^ e may lefer t<.» his section on the Xagfi Lingiiages in the 
As-am (’ensiH EejM.rt, IsOl,” p. ' 

A\ e haymas yet im knowledge of tlie number of Xagfi tribes 
N.hich exist in the border hills. Air. Haniaiit gave a provisional 

’ A--Mm Ee})ort,'' 1801 , p. 163 . 

Enniiiiit, ‘ ♦Jouni.'il RotuI Asiatic Socic'tv,*' n s., toI. xu, p. 228 
'b “ Ueccrlil Report Cen;u-‘ ludm, 1801 J, A. Baines. 
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oiiuniGration of eighteen tribes. In the latest authority, the 
“ Assam Census Report fur nine tiibes are yiven, viz. : the 

Angdmi, Ao, Ivabui, Kacha, Ivezhania, Lhota, Xaked, Rengnia, 
and Senia. Other tiibes are named l;)y earlier writers, but 
aiiiuiigst all tlie various accounts of tlie hill people, extending 
over a period of nearly fifty years, iioiie otleis a satislaetoiy tiibal 
record. Rather than attempt out of tliis confusion of many 
writers and imperfect knowledge, any individual treatment of the 
Xiigft tribes, the present sketch will aim at presenting as fully 
as possible the customs, beliefs, and usages of the Xaga race, 
care being taken to })reserve all well established tribal refer- 
ences. The only tribe which will be described se})arately is 
that of the Anganii, of which a faiily full record is available. 

Noth. — The divisions of the Xaga, mimed Miyaiigkliaiig and Marain, 
by Mr. Damant, hav’e lieen used as synonymous ^yith the Meeyangkbang, 
Murram, and Mumm of JJr. Brown and Major McC’ulloch ; and the Mao 
uf the former for the Mow of the latter. Alx) the Maring of Mr. Damant 
lias Been taken as ecpiivaleut to the Murriug of Dr. Bruwn. References 
given tu Brown and McCulloch must therefore be read in the light of 
tkis nomenclature. References to these twu writers refer to the “ -Vecount 
of the Valley uf Mimnipine and of the Hill Tribes,*' by Major MeChilluth 
and the ‘‘ Statl5^tical Account of the Native State of Manipur and Hill 
Tciritoiy under its Rule, ' by Dr. Brown. 


Social StructiTvE. 

Kin-ijronps . — The unit of s<jcicty in a large tribe of the Xaga 
race,^ lias been described as not the village hut the Ihri, in 
other wau*ds society was founded on tlie tie of kinship rather 
than of common fealty, or cijuimon land. Men felt theiiisedvcs 
])(>und to obey the laws of the kin groups: no man might 
marry within Ids owm Z7o// ; curious funeral rites were per- 
formed over the dead by niembers of some other Uni ; and 
/•/o'/.s, living sitle by side in the same village, w'ould stand so 
far a[)art in Imstile feeling that no effort would be made b}’ 
one to check the massacre, wichin the village wadis, of another 

We h ave unfortunately very scanty evidence as to the 
.structure of the other Xagfi tribes. The tw'o tribes of tlie 
Aus, the Chuiigli and Mong'^eii, are divided into exoganioiis 
sub-divisions, the names of all or some of wiiicli vary from 
village to village. Althougli no member of any of these suh- 
di\isions iniglit marry within Ids gioup, any Moiigseii could 
many any (Jhungdi. 

An a[»paivnt survival of annual tribal marriage wars recently 
observed among this tribe in a yearly festival at wiiich the 
Vijiith of one Uod performed a mimic c<ipture of the girls of 
aiiotlier Unlr 

^ Ihe Azigaml. 


- See infra, p .170. 
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* n The SeinA Xau^Ls are divi.lel into nianv exo^anions 

L611- i-i ^ 1 

su^Eeporr. suh-Jivi-iuiis, ^vlthln wuK.h no niana'pue can take 
lS*J 3 .i\ 2 l: 7 . plai.e. hhie or perhaps twn other triho" are noticed 
as ohservinu* strict rules a, gainst the niarriaue of tlie same faniilyd 
Jn the af'senre of infr)rnuition all tlait can I'c .O'Serted is a strong 
prohahiiity that the social structure of all the Xaua tribes 
\\as not niore advanced tlnin that of the powerful Annaini ; 
that the tie of kiu^liip and not the tie of laud prevailed; and 
that thus tlie villages were merely convenient building places 
for clans to gather in. and imt any organic part of the -social 
structure. At the present dav children belon;^ to the 
^<-'^ 0.1 ill all XXga tribes of the Xhiga Hills 

J'ilhnjc Qnn i-iiiihitf . — The government of a village community 
such as this would naturally tend to be democratic ; each 
independent JJkI wuuld demand a voice in any cuninioii action; 
and the svsteni of bLM,»d-feud and head huntrug would check 
the growth of any one clan into a position of supreme 
power. 

AVe find accordingly that the ^dllage group is described as a 
democratic coininuiiitv. each man is ?<u(\ to be as good as his 
fleiulil'O'n-, aui'i tlie Ije.idinen little aiulioritv. 

If- CJii'U . — In ohler accounts the presence is repeat- 

edly noticed of hereditary chiefs wlm posse>setia merely nominal 
power. In oiie tribe each vilhige community had one or gener- 
ally two ^uch chiefs, ami the eldest son took over the dignity 
during his father's life-tirmc should the latter he very iiiiiim ; 
the pi ictical affair- of the tribe were settled by a council of 
(Luliupa^) agtjd chiefs and warriors.- Another tribe possessed a 
McCull.-c-li, hereditary village chief who liad no gre.it intiuence, 
but received a leg of every aidmal killed for a feast, 
witli the fii'-t of the wine ; and the assi>tance of the village in 
Ills culti\ation, if he asked it, on one day in the sea-on; 
jn-o.Mi. another aceoiint of possibly the same tilbe describes 
p. 39 . hereditary village chiefs^ the AVu/ZZe/, the hea<], 

nial the 7 r 7 ////dA///g the infoiior. The Kholbo by virtue of his 
oihee received tlie liemG of all the game killed, and tlie first 
brew of lirpior made by each family in the vdlage community. 
The K]nibtLi>ri received inteifidr presents, and tliev were liotli 
cntitleil to seats of honour at feasts and other village meet- 
ings 


^ Amons tlie Lliotas “marria^f^ Tritliin tlie nrclo or {s-c) a man's blood 
relation- ie not Derunttf’d.'’ ‘‘ A-j^ani Census Report, is<jiy p 24S. 

- Angami. See mfru. 

^ '^ee MeCulioeh, p. UO. for a d’Ferent ne, ount of officers of the Tanr^hool 
tribe, tIz., tlie “ Koolldkpa” and lUe “ Koolpoo,” ° 
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The villages of another tiibe are said to have each 
a chief who is chief in nothing hnt name. The 
chiefs of the Marain tribe seem to have been re- 
garded in the light of those senii-divine kings of 
vliuse oneruus life Mr. Trazer gives full eviileiiee.^ 
The Maraiij^ were dtsciibed in 1872 as having two 
chiefs, the great and the little chief. Xeitlier had any tixed 
revenue, but the village would build the house of the great chief, 
and gave him the hind leg of all game caught. " Formerly, no 
Bfown, one was allowed to plant his rice until the great chief 
allowed it, or had finished his planting. This mark 
of superiority is not at ] present allowed by the lesser chief, 
wdio plants ^yithout reference to his suj^erior.” There were 
many piohibitions in legard to the food, animal and vegetrd.de, 
which the chief sliould eat, and the IMarams s.iid the chiefs 
post must be an luu'omfoi table one, on account of these 
restrictions. Other primitive kiiigs endured burdens similar 
to these of tlie Maram chief, as we may see in the account 
given by Diodorus Siculus of those kings of Egypt to whom 
only two kinds of fiesli and a limited (|uantity of wine were 
permitted.- 

Among the more Eastern X;ig:is, the chieD’ houses W'ere 
much larger than tlnj-e of the comniun ]MMiple, according to 
D.ilton Ihtlton ; that of ore chiet was a veil constructed 
■'Ethnology building of 270 to feet in length, and occupietl 
of Bengal/’ 'mlic Centre and higla^'^t position in the village as 
P* the manor hmise.'’ Daltoa adiU that the great chiefs 

had chairs or Mtluu' siodIs (-f state on wliich they and their 
sons sit : the rulei's stool being the highest, that of the heir 
apparent a step lower and tlie other nieinbeis ol the family 
lower still." 

Captain Eiudie in 1841 fnund a (Cliangiieye) chief to vhoiii 
all the X fig/is l»etween tlie Deko and Jeypore lookeil as their 
head, “that is they }iay tribute called cbace cniisi-tirig of some 
grain cloth Ac., but beyond his own llwar [viz., pass] T do 
nut find that he has any real power or intlueiice.”" Two other 
instances of a chieftaincy exerting limited ]a-)wers may le 
quoted from a lie] > 01 1 <.>f 1874. b’apt. IL.lroyd uives a 
curiously e^anplex deS''ri]Uiou of Xfg<i goveinnieiit : — Each 
clan is ruled by its council, and no niipouant measure con- 
cerning the welfare of the clan [i-J undeitakcii without the 

^ J. G. Enizer, “ Goldt'a Boiiiili.” i, ilisip. ii. 

2 J. G. Frazer, “Gulden Bun;;li," auutmg Biudorus Sicidus, “Bibl. Bist.” 
i, 70. 

“ India OfBce Kecurd?.” !MS. Beiurt of Cant, Brudie. Sept. 15. 1S41. 

§ lU. 
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consent of the elders. The president is called Khouhao, and 
MiiD Re- deputies Suiidekee and Khonsaie : all consul- 

p.rt ou the tatiuns are Leld in the IMorung or hall of justice, 
Rrov.m-e --f no operatiijii undertaken, till it has been carried 

by tlie votes of tlie oouncil. Tlie title, and position 
,p cxm. p. liLU’editarv, the eldest son invaiiably 

succeeding to thti atithurity. The KliDiibao receives all 
enibas^ie'> re[ dying theretc) on his own aiuhcirity or after con- 
r^ultation with Ids cuuncil, and in fact may be looked upon 
a> the mouth-piece of tlie people. Still the power of the 
chief is paramount in all matters of life and tleath and the 
punishnieiit of f ^tfeiices (‘ommitted by any of his eland 

The other case of a limited chiefship mentioned by Capt. 
Huhoyd is that of a '' Clianguoe’’ chief who aspired to a general 
eonrnd overall the tribes between what he spells as the ‘‘ Boree 
Dolling ' and Dekhoo ’’ ri\'ers ; lait it did not appear that the 
otierings made by tlie other chie'S were considered as a mark of 
subjection, but simply a custoiii that had prevailed from the 
tact of the other (diiefs all being descended in some way or other 
from the Chauguoe family. (Tliis luok.s like a later report of 
the Gluing iiey cldefship mentioned by Brodie in 1841.) Here 
the position of the chief was apparently based simply on priority 
cd kindred. 

Leaving these older records we find one tiibe recently 
described as distinguished from other tribes of the Xaga 
(Smh^ ^ Hills district ])V the possession of hereditary village 
chiefs. These chiefs,” Hr. Davis writes m 1891, 


“have many piivilcges, ie., their subjects cut their jhums 
and cultivate them for them for nothing ; tliey get a portion of 
A. c R,, every animal killed in the cha^e, and generally are 
mji. P 2^Q. Pi ^ position far superior to that of an ordinary 
N.iga headm.ni. Tlie^c^ chiefs invarialdy have three or four 
wive'i, and usually large families. It is the custom for tlie 
sons a^ they glow up to start new villages on their own 
accMunt.” A maiked difference has been asserted to exist 
bctwe< n tbe social system of certain Western and Eastern 


^ Capt Holroyd. NtilD’ Rt'port, Appendix At, p, cxiii. This account is 
contiriiied in a paper by ifr S. E. Peal, \%ritten tlurty years later, describing a 
vi>it t<j the Xaca Hills A SoudoTii; anil u Hundekai butli of ^\lioni I knew 
well, wt're liere w-aitincr fur our arrival. A ‘Soadong’ is a sort of travelling 
dt^puty to the Rajah {bv ‘ R/gali ’ Mr. Peal s-eeiiis to mean tbe cliief of the 
tribe) ; and a ‘ Hundekai’ is a resulent fleputj, and i^ of a liiglicr grade The 
hiLibe-'t ii.-xt^to the I\a]ah and Ills tainily is a * Khunsni,’ and there is one to 
< <!'• i >illace‘ lien Air Peal’s party were ]>a^snig on to see the village of 

.I'liif 1 <)!,;.> the Khun>ai of tliat place, who had ni^-t tliem on the road, gave 
them }u> perinisdon to proceed, - this we liad omjtted to wait for, 'but 

Lybtcni ne.essury.” S. E. Peal, ‘•Journal of the 

-isiatw .SoMel\ oi Uengai. \ ol xli, p. J 1, 
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Xclgas/ powerful chiefis beiug a=cril)ed to the latter, whereas in 
the former di'jtrict the chiei’:= authority would he almost nil. 
Crptain Butler, Deputy L'uiiiinis^ioiier of the Xaga Hills, did not 
attach weight to this ditiereiiee. In a paper of 187d, he says, 
I am myself, however, ratlier sceptical un this point, and am 
inclined to believe that the X/ic/i iKjwliere really accepts a chief 
ill our sen>e of the term.” He proceed'? to describe as chiefs 
lucii given power by popularity, ‘ leaders of public opinion,” 
nuiiiiiially the heads of clans. “ The (froveinnieut of every Xaga 
tiibe with win an I have had intei course is a purely deniocra- 
tical one. ainl whenever anything of public importance has to 
he undertaken, all the hhiet;? (^buih old and \ ouiig) meet together 
in solemn conclave, . . . as to any one single Chief 

exercising ahsolute control over his perijde, the thing is 
unheard of/ “ Among the Luhupa^, according to I>r. 
Brown, Bicwii, eacli village formed a republic of its own, 
P- anil tlieie were no princi[>al chiefs. C)n the other 

hand he describes the ^lao tribe^ with its twelve villages, as 
under one chid : fium each home tlie chief leceiveil 
Bainant, basket ot rice. Mr. Hamaut speaks of a tiihe, 

“Jour. R. to the iiorth-east- of ^laiiipiir, who iuliabited ten 
. villages all under one cliief. 

That nominal hereditary village chiefs existed 
within the Xiiga village iiiclosure is evident ; but of the nature 
ot their ottice we are left much in the dark. Surer ground is 
reached wdieti we turn to the funCLion> of the elected rulers. 

EltctiJ Jiffitrs . — The elected heads of the Xfigiis are called hv 
Joiuistone, Sir Tames Johiist aie Fn* /iioJi >< ; lie says that thev 
M\ Kxperi- reiiudii in o'hce for yeam and aie givatlv le- 
Mampdd’ spectcMl, though liable at anytime to be dhpLiced ; 

p 2s. they are in tln^'jrv oiilv niff'/' jio/’es. Tour 

^Iiickenzie, 01’ tive iiiiddle-aged ludi who had earned a re])utatioii 
p. 401. wariiors guidiMl to some extent one of the easteiu 

claii^. The only constituted LUithurity iuund hy Stewart among 
the Xagas of Xorth Kachav was that of the council of eldeis 

^ Aitche^on, Bioilie. quotoil ky Butler. Sir A. 'Mtie'kon/ie. Xortli-KaU 
Frontier of Beuute," p bH. I)altondS72. pp 39 and ^2, speaks of the 
ea?«1 of the Iloxun^ river as “ ihvided into tireat elans under hereditarv duets 
who appear to exeiei^e great ir.tlueiu-e their ])eoph>.“ fie inter- troin 

Sr ‘u.irt tluU we-t of ilie l)o\aMg no eliiot- are aekn()\\ U'd^rd The pa^'age in 
Baltou on p 39 a^ to ilnermni: I'ulity. i elision, ai. l eust<.uus roipiirep a inai) in 
the author's -peiling to be intelligible. A jui>Mi 2 e in Mr. Aitehe-on’s “ Treaties 
is somewhat tit variance AMth the at count of the Seiirl- in the " Assam CeiitUs 
rS9l. and onut- to notice the Anganii iioiiiiiuil but hereditari eluefs. He ^avs . 
‘‘ Unlike the Aiigamis, Sernas, and Lhotu^. ulio are luti-nsely democrat le* in 
their sO( ml eeonomv, many of the ea-tm'ii Naga- appiar to aeknowleilge thi‘ 
aiUhiirity i>f R<\j i? uua miiiur duei" among t hein-eU es.” Aiteheson. 1S92. 
Vul. 1 , p. * Butler, quote. I by Maekeuzie, p. SG. 
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'svlio settled petty disputes and property disagreements, and tLe 
Stewart, luoderat-e authority of a '' Giioii Kiira'*'^ or village 
- Asiatic sp-)kesmau, souit- elder appointed, not always for life, 
society of thr-'Uuh a reouuititm tor ^>uperior wisdom or bv the 
ls55, sxiv, iiiniuume nt Wealth: hut as iie ovenu'iked tlie exisr- 
\K uoa. eiiee of the noinmal Angauii cliiefs his (ibservation 
may have been at fault el-ewhere. In the kengina tribe a 
village cuuneil uf elder:- Settled all trivial offenees, imposing^ 
^nils, tines on the culprit^. Among the Ang/iiuis the vil- 

l> oxxsx. Lige eriuncilloiN settled matters of war and revenge, 
and admiiii-Lered tines for petty crime. The statement by Capt. 
H drovd that the Kliouhao or president of a cdan council held 
otiitm iw hereditary right is noteworthy. 

The deiii'H'ratie nature <jf tlie Ahlg.i society is emphasised in 
the hite^t a'mjiint we liave. Mr. Gavis, in the Census lte}»ort 
i.u‘ ItSPl, sav,^ of the Ao tribe, “ eacli village amoag'-t the Aos 
is a small repii’Iic, and each man is as good as his neiglibour, 
A. c E , imbued, it Would Ije hard to tind anywhere else more 
isOl, p- 243. thoroughly democratic communities. Headmen 
t f'ff// r) do exi-^t, hut their authority is very small/’ The only 
X/ig i tribe 111 which he tiiids headmen with any real power is 
that of the Serna, v hose prominent hereditary village chiefs 
iiave already been notice 1. 

On the whole it ni.iy l^e concluded that the X/igfi goveinuient 
coii-i-ts iu the deci'-i<.>ii< of a council of chosen members of a 
village, who confer cui matters of piddic importance, and who 
adiiiiiii'^ter pun i aliment f'jr crime ; and in the ]>ersons of 
iteivditary chief- who exercise .-onie rights and show some signs 
of primitive loyalty, Icat who take little active part in the 
pohtu_al an I --ocial adiiiiuistration. It may be conjectured tliat 
in t'^rmcr d<iy'- rhe clhefs reigned su[U‘eme over each by 

piimitive right divine, and as de-ceiidauts uf the ancestors 
wiio-e ii.mie the kliel- hear, and that as the khehs gathered into 
village encio-iires tlic^ ci\ul powam of clio chieis declined before 
the lUMctical nec'ds of selecting the fittest advisers for tlie 
comiiiuuity; and that out of this decline one or two of the 
more }H»teiit survived witli }>artial ]M)W'er. But till w*e liave 
more details, e^prMUally a^ to tlie inter-klud lules of precedence 
and as to the genealogies of the nominal cliieG, tliis ma.-t be 
liuu’ely surmis.e 

Cntfntl Ai>f}nyr[f If. — Xr> record is forthcoming of anv general 
authority, whether of un individual chief or of a leading village, 
<inn-mg the X/tgil tiihes. The Beport of 1834 describes the 
Xypi-is troni tlie Xoitliern Kacliar to the extreme eastern point 
of A^sam as having no common bond of union: each village 
^ Tur Gaon Eica, read burlia = an old man. (Hindi.) 
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lias a (If-iuocratical jion cniniei’it of its own, nncl earli vroiiLl 
rei^ii distinct over its own liill and ad jacent cultural de lands, 
but that alliances have been forced upon them by the power 
and conquest of larger villa, C;es or been soupitt for to protect 
the weaker xilhyaes aitain^t the str(>np’er. The ot)nfederation (bzV 
thus formed are liowever small, and are ^ueiierally cniiected 
V itli some Dowar or pass,to’e through the hills to Assam or 
Ava, the inonctpr.lv r.f the trade by which they endeavour 
to Secure for themseh'es/^ 

S'^cia^ llahs Hiul — The social rules and penalties by 

whir-h iinlividual life in a village is reeulated include 

]>rohibiii<-)ns to marrv within a niaibs own Ihrl ; amonq the 
eastern tiibes, aceordiiiq to Dab on. a piuhibition to many until 
a man liad won the rieht to have his fa'-e elaborately tattooed, 
a rieht not granted till he had taken a human --calp or skull, 
or shared in >ome exp(^dili<jn in wldib si.-eb>s or skulls were 
taken : a stringent (jldiq-atioii in peifijim the duties of blood 
feud, a murdiU’er being liable to puni'^hment at the hands of the 
( nnJ surviving rehitives manv years after tlic deed; a 
LiUiupas.) pauiisliiuent (.d death to the man for infiingeiiieiit of 
the inarriago law ; and tines for theft (for which oticiice in one 
, trihe death might he intlicted if the thief were 
{ u iiipa^. e-inglit red-handed ")- and for petty offence's. 

The me.ins for the ] prevention of crime within the Xiigd 
cormnurdties in the case <>f the Angami tribe, and doubtless 
in others also, fall into two di\ isions. tliose oftences liable to 
imiuediiite piinishineiit by tlie band of tlie aggrieved ]»ersons ; 
and those adjudged by a council of ehlers. Murder comes 
vitiiin the first cat eg* aw ; ‘'the relations of the 

I 11’ murdered person instantly, if po 
murderer without reference to the council of 
of infringement of the mairiage law the 
speared the offender “ on the fiist opportunity,'’ it may be 
inferred without reference to any coumul. The! Is and other 
])et^v otfences on the other hand were di.'-posed of by the elders, 
who imposed a fine and restoration of the property or its 
equivalent. Dnfortuimtoly this ilistinction of offences liable to 
individual ju^^tiee, and those dealt vith by the council, is only 
mentioned in one Keport ; more knowledge on this j^oint is 
mneh to he desired. The penalty for infringement of the 
marriage law was death among the IMao, Marain, 
and Liihupa^ tiibes ; among the latter the woman 


>ssihle, spear the 
ehlers.” In case 
injured husliand 


Brown. 


^ Tho fullest aoc'''iint we Imre of the Luloioa Xa[ra take^ the T.uhoipa^ to be but 
a hruneh of the “Tookhiil” tribe. '1 bi? ;<.< euur t v as written in 1873. and 
guir-Lftlie preference to ^tr Painant'^ 1 tt-r rlas'^ificaiion all (U iuns of 
Tunkhul? and Tangkools will be inserted fo re a-: apjl.'iT^g to the Luhapa tribe; 
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^fao and 
Brown. 


was never taken kaek l>y the injured liuskaiid. XJ-u/i punish- 
ments for theft incduded death, heatinir, and tines; on the otlier 
hand in two tril>es it was of ordinary e)eeuiTence 
and lint considered dis^racefuL Lieut. Stewart in 
his account of the X/i^ua> of North Kacdiar tinds the 
chief social restraint in the yvstem of hluod feud, a 
sy^>ttun whieli ^eeni^? to have peiietiated the whole social 
structure. His lu/count mac lie somewhat exacYrerated, and 
may fail to take intc> consideiatiou the oUijiaUons of savage 
religion, but it is of value as r^hcovinn the inipreS'^iou made on 
an observer by tlie N/iga eommunitie=; fiftv years ago; and 
also for "liowing how thorcjughly these ccimmuniries wei’C 
actuated bv the ^ense of kinship. After speaking of the Naga 
intense feeling for ivveiiue, a revenge cairied t(‘» extreme lengths 
h'V cn'eu tiitiing offences, he suy-^, “ Thi^ feeling is 
p. ooiitine<l to indiviiiiials, hut taken up hetween 

communities, and often hy pa i ties in one and the same com- 
munii'y. Ts there a <:piarrel iMdweeu two Nau/is ol ditferent 
village.-^, the di-pute inevicjhly eatises hlood-lied, and a feud 
is e-cahh>hed Ijetween the villaee- of the two (hsputants, 
which mulling will a-suage, aial ^\hlL■h. in time as advantage 
offei-, wall timl i-sue in sr)Uie dreadfed ma^^acie. The Namis 
aiv exeec'lirigly tieacheious in enmitv, and hrook no insult. 
An insult given, it is a ]'<.iiiit of honour to have hluod — and 
hlooil shed l.»y (Uie [urtv calls for a like stream on the part 
t*f tiie other. AVhen anv diitcrence oeeuis between two men 
of the ^rtme village, w'hi/h is rarely the case, each individual 
luu; his paity \\ ho cling to him ami take u[) In'; rptanvl, not 
by anv means tiom a s,ai.se of jnstice, ])nt from relationship — 
and a ci\ii war eii-iies . . The result of this system 

^Stewart found to he a reluctance to enter into ([iiarrels which 
entailed coiiserptences >(4 di-astrruis, and hence a society “living- 
in gemu.d pe.'ice and Iir.iU'^tv.’' He com])ares the a<'tion of 
the law of revenue as an etlicieiit detenent among tlie claim 
of the Scotch Highlands some 150 veais before the date of 


WllMlig. 

dhe re'^traint of litb governed hy inexorable blood femls 
was initigattGl among these North Kachar Niig/i^ by a (piaint 
cu-t<>m. At stated tiim.-'^, rmce m- twice a year, the whole 
^ ill. lee adjourned tc> some coinenient place, and a general melee 
took placo. everyone tighting h>r his own hand. No weapons 
Wore used, hut severe biuises and scratches resulted, yet these 


if further liTio^ loliie "hows tLut the Toiihliuls of Br. Brown and the TaTitkcols 
of .^[tljor !^^( ( uhuch arc Tint Tn^ji^iiious "with tht* lan^kliol 5:iibttiri>ion ut tlie 
Lnlnipi3 of Mr IXimant. tlu error n ay perhaps be parchuied iu Tiev\ of tubal 
perplexities recorded in apparently phonetic spelling. 
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Stewnrt, never gave ground for a quarrel, whereas at other 

p. 610. times the lifting of a hand would lead to a blood 

feud.” This ex<!ellent system atlVinled vent ior }>rivate grudees. 

Marruff/r. — If the Xaga rules providing for indivi.lual 
punishments were stiingeiit, the rules that regulate a tribes- 
man’s marriage are no le-s distinct. The elaburate and leiigthv 
forms observed by the Anganii at the present day will l,)e found 
fully descril.)ed in the account of that tribe ; a central feature is 
the repeated eating together of bride and bridegrooin, doubtless 
the coutirinlng act of union l>etweeii tliem. Among tlie 
Luhupas if the omens (taken by holding up a fowl and 
Brown, observing how it crossed its leg-) were favourable, 
p. 40. parents or friends procee<led to arrange tlie pre-* 

liminaries. l)n the marriage day twu dogs, twr) dad<, and 
liquor were presented by the patents of the bridegroom to tlio-e 
of the bride ; and the bride’- father then killed a })ig which was 
eaten in the house of the bridegroom's parents. At lei marriage 
the bridegroom lived for a few days in the hou>e of the britle's 
parents, after whi^di he was conveyed to his own Inaise, and 
another feast of da.tgs and fowls ended the proreeding*^. A 
Inide-price was given for the wife. The Luhupa'^ wt-ie said to 
be con-piciK.nis for the anauint of fice will excn i<ed ( pre-iiniabl v 
by the young couple) in their marriage arrangements. The 
Stewax't, Xaga marriages of Northern Ivai/har included a 

p. 6U. pweseut to the family of the bride, and a fea-t to the 

whole village; the village in leturn built a hou-e for the iiewlv 
married couple. 

In the Eeiiguia tribe the consent of the girl Avas obtained as 
Mills, well that id her parents, .she having a light to 

p. cxxviii. refuse: the bridegrorau according to uieaus gave 
fowls, dogs, and spirits to the parents of the giil -elected; on 
the day of \n> marriage he gave a grand feast to the whole 
village, they^ in return being obliged U'i pre-ent the pair witli a 
new house in the village. I)alt()U desciibes the more Eastern 
Djlton, Xagas as marr\ing comparati\‘eIy late in life, a 
p. 41. neces.sary consequence of the tattoo comlition ahivulv 

noticed: there was also a bride-pricc' whicli often involveil 
tlie youth in servitude, at the end of which he was provided for 
ami set up by his father-in-law. A curious maniage omen 
occurs in the modern practice of the Nlongstai branch of the 
Ao tribe. If a man's pro[)Osals have been favouraldv received, 
after tiiirty days the engaged couple go on a tnuling expeilitioii 

^ The ^^o^ding of ihe Beport vague, hut prc-uiuublv it is the vilUgc jnul 
not the parents who supply the liou-e. ' ° 

A. C ‘ The recent Censir^ Beport ” meution^ tluit a wife- 

pp. ‘147, 24S. price is paid luiio: g the Lhota and Serna Nagi-. 
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f jr twenty days ; if a fair profit he made the omen is irood an<I 
A. c. E, tiic rnarriai^e arrainj^ement^ are proceeded with, but if 
Kev-n-t, ^ the results are unfavourable the iimtL'li is at once 
p. 240- ,)fi. Abijut three later, as soon a- 

the house is ready for her reception, tlie uirl is escorted to lier 
hu-bandh liOLi-e by all her lelaiions and friemls. “A feast is 
itiveii on tnat d ty, ImuIl at her horse and at the house of hei 
hu-bainr> [>eople/' For the first six niAits after a woman goes 
to her hiult.ind's hou^e, six men and ^ix women in the 

house With tile newly married couple, the men, inoludiiiLt the 
brideuavHUu. sleepi.ig together, tlie women >leepiiig witli the biide 
It i^ of the^e Aos tliat we have a vet}' recent account of what 
appears to be a suivival of primitive marriage ii-^aue. i\Ir. Davis, 
l)epiuy Coinmi-^i(:>ner of the Xilga tiills disnict, from whose 
re];ort the hillouing descri}»tion is <_[Ur>ted. was not awa^'e of the 
exi-teiiLo of >imilnr customs among any other tribe in that district. 
The customs take ]Iace at the second of the thiee diiet festivals of 
the year, a festival held in August before the commencement of 
the harvest, aiitl they fall int<i two part^. The fir^t of these,” 
Mr. iJavD ^ays, " is the custom during the tlnee days the 
A C. E., fe.'^iivcil la.'.ts of ha^'ing ‘ tugs-ot-war ’ between the 
isai, p. 244 . vuung men and unmarried girls of each kliel. The 
rope^ used are thick jungle eree[»ers of gieat length, Tlie object 
of the gills to pull the rope right outside the houiidaries of 
the khel. This tiiey are seldom alhiwed to do, the young 
nien generally pfjuncing ilown on the rope and dragging it 
hack hefjre it has Ijeeii taken clean out of their ground. 
After dark the ropes are dropped, and the second portion of 
the ^oz/^.C'./h/ liegius- The girls furm into circles, holding hands, 
each khel on its own ground. They then begin a monotonous 
chant, at the same time circling slowly round and round. 
This <lancing and singing go on for lioiirs. its monotony being 
(Uily iiiterruptc'd by what may he called raids by the young 
hieii from a ditipreiit khel. These come round with lighted 
toiche^, and having picked out the girls they coimider most 
pleu'^ing, proceed to carry tliem off by force. Such seizures, 
hinve\er, lea^l to m^titiiig worse than drinking, the gills so 
carried utt being obliged by custom to stand the vouiig men free 
ilrink..." 

M Lduics. — \s iduws are allowed to marry again in the Lhota 
A. C. R., iind Ao tribes. In the latter if they marry before a 
isai, p. 2lo year has elapsed a fine is imposed; tlie rule with 
regal d to widowers is the same. Serna widows are 
allowed to remarry. The Report of 1S54 says that Xiiga widows 
Milh, liwd in houses of their own, built for them by the 
p cxxiix. villagers. 
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■ p 
Mills, 

]), exliv. 

A. C. K , 

p. 215. 

J3roon, 
p. 40. 

A. C. R . 


Dlrorcc . — llivoreo seeuis to Lave been resorted to more or leSo 
fre(.|iieiitly Ly the X/i^ea tribes: amoue' the the eoiii}>eii- 

^ ^ sation to Imsband or \Yite varies vitli the cause* of 

moi* p.' 239 . divoree, and an old rei)Oit of this tribe states that in 
some eases a divorced woman mioht live in a house 
by herself and marry again- Among the Aos a 
woman w ho lias been divorced for iiifideiity may not 
le -111 a try witliout l>aying a consideiable line to her 
lurmer husband. With the Luhupas <livorce was 
allowed, but seldom resijrted to on account of its 
gieat expenses.'’ The jiresent Lhota usage is of less 
interest as the tribe seems to be placing itself under 
1H91. 11 . 24.S. administration ; marriages are desciibed as 

made early and as almost entirely matters of arrangement, and 
divorce cases are said to be veiy common in conNequence ; 
numerous cases hjr the recovery of mariiage expenses from 
runaway or divoiced wives are brought before tlie divisional 
officer at AAkha. Among the Sernas, w*omen who leave the'i 
A. C. R , husbands merely because the\' do not like them have 
ibPl, p. 247. to re])ay their marriage price. Should they marry 
again v itliout doing so a claim would lie against their new 
husbands. A curious result of Xagfi divorce is given bv 
Jolmstoue, dauies Johnstone: “Divorce can ]>e ea::ily 

]> 33. olJained wlien tliere is an equal division of goods 

Often a young man takes advantage of tiiis, and marries a lieh 
eld widow, and soon divorces lier, receiving half her pioperty, 
wlieii he is in a position to marry a nice young girl.” 

I'uhnjamu and Fuhjandnj. — Xagfi usage as regard^ polygamv 


UruTi 1], 

p. 43, 

D.ilton. 
p. 41. 

A. C. K . 
IVJl, p]e 
239, 215 ^>:q. 

polygamy ; 


seems to have varieil. It was occasionally praetised 
among the Luhupa X;lg/is, and in rare iiistancGs 
many vives weie kept. Under the heading of 
“ The Xagvis of I'pper Assam,” Dalton wrote, “ Tlie 
Xagas con tine themselves to one wife.” At the 
piesent day tlie Aos and Angamis do not practise 
the Lliotas permit it, but it is only in use among 
the rich ; the Sernas allow it, but do not as a rule practice it 
exccqit in the ca.sc of headmen. 

Tlie Xiiga tribes furnish some evidence on the relation of the 
lespcetive numbers of men and w'omeii to po]\andiy. In 
di^cii.-sing this subjLct i\[r. Gait, in the recent Assam Geiisu^ 
iUqx'it, ‘-until very recently female infanticiile was 

piactistMl amongst several ef the Xiig/i tribe's, and tlieie was m 
cen-eqiienee a great detlcieiiey of women, but polyandry ucacl 
les lilted from it.' ^ 


Gait : “Assam Census Roport, IsOl," p. 120. 
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Chdd utarrluim. — The prt‘']}rrrinu of cliih.I uiamauH i- ex<?ee«l 

iui:ly low uinoiiu' the An ami .\iie';iiui tiibe.s ; the 

Liihupa^ and ut North Ivaehar were deseiihed 

as not ])eruiittiitu‘ mairi.eao under a:ae. and the lattei 

not till the Ounyle weie able lo Set ii[) house Oil their 

, , own aei/uunt : the Lliota uiils are u**neiallv niariieil 

H91. p. 24S. , , . . 

when tiniteen or loiirteen yeai- old. 

Among the hill lilbes of the Niiga Hill di^triet it i- stated 
that immorality before inaiiiage i^ usually vdthin the Z/o'/. 
A. C. R., that is between persons win_> eould not marry in 
1-591, [. 250. . |-he molality of the tribes in thm res[»ect i-- 

not deseiibed as high. Infringement of the mairiage law wa- 
Bioun, pp. sidd to be raie aim.uig the Lidiui^a^ and among the 
4o ar.d 33. ( yfanipuri ) Angdmi women. 

Ilobdn^on speaks of the Nfiufis as liaving only one \\ife, '* to 
whom they are >tionglv attached and of whose cha-tity they 
a[>pear \ery jealous. The Women . . . are said to be dis- 

tinguished for the coiTectiiess of their behaviour.’ ^ The position 
of the wile among the more Eastern Nag as wa^ good, according 
to H.iltoii : she had to work haid. but was otherwi‘>e well treated 
and shared with her husband in all fi^stivities and soeijl amuse- 
ments. 

BtrtJi cvdtmis. — We have not miudi record of birth custom-. 
Seclusion of the mother is noticed among the Anga mi tribes, and 
Brown, pp. with the Luliupas a custom of placing rice in tin* 
:itaiid39. niouth of the newly horn child lecalls a Kuki nsagr*. 
With the LuliUpas on tiie birth of a chihl, whether hoy or ghl, 
fowls were sacrificed and the w’omen only of the village* treated 
iJruwn, to iirpior. The child immediately after hirth had 

PP 30-40 cdiewed lice placed in its mouth, and wais immersed 
ill almost boiling water, a tieatiueuc “ supposerl to leiidei the 
'•laid hardy, and ])revmit it in after-life from suffering from 
paiiis aljout the hack aial loins/' Tin* motln*r was wrapped in 
not water Idankets till faintness ensued ; thi'- was lapeated two 
or tiiiee tiiues, and <jn t'W third day the ^^t.ainln was allowed to 
ge at -out as nsual. 


A. C. R , 
isoi. 

B, own and 
Stewart. 

A. C. R , 


\\ ttli the Luhup<is, tlie i*ai-borine *>[' cliildien was ufteii dmue 
OroALi, collectively, on ac'ount id the cleat t‘X[»ense in 
9 feasting in\'ol\ed teoi^ in 

It tw'iiis Were hom tin* N.ig.is la^ltl it advi^ itT* to do^ri !>v Indli 
A-ani Ad, iuiants, a etiidmc !'> an offn iai I'gxai ol lS7S-b 
iV’s'-V Among the N.u^' ean.*- tiled iii the Ml>-acar disliict 
" that }'ear. only of intiiest.a> exhilalinc 


RuOinsunX ■ A-‘en ’p 3s.i ^[, p,. > , di, m v ^>,1 rno.le-l^ a- 

iUrtn-ac^s ph* '‘XHeani-,’ £ . eo--u imm/, w.-na*?; 13. >1 -‘JIu. 

A^iniL S'j-. BciiLjMl,' vui i.a, e le 
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the tenacious peisisteiice of savage customs, was that of a Xaga 
of the Youiigia tiibe named Xagplm, who was tried for exposing 
and ahaudoniiig his infant children. This man liad lived for 
twelve years in tlie plains. He had been confined in the Sibsilgar 
Jail as a political ottender, and after his release had settled 
down in the district, w^.uking at Jorhat as a sweeper, and had 
married a Xaga woman. His wife having given birth to twins, 
the patents promptly threw away the newly-boin infants in the 
jungle, according to the usual practice of the Xagas, among 
mIioiu it is considered most unlucky to have two at a birth 
the father was miicli surprised at his conduct being 
considered in any way reprehensilde.’’^ 

This inchlent, and tlie custom reported to be ]uaetised by the 
Xagch, is analogous to a Hafir custrnu of killing one of twins, 
tloiie among the Kafirs in order to 2)reserve tlie life of the pareiits^ 
especially of the father: the Kafir belief being tlial the injurious 
intiueiice supposetl to be exerted by twins, both of wlioin are 
allowed to live, may aftect the fatlier or mother, and if the 
influence does not kill either of tlie parents, the twins will kid 
eacli 0 tiler hy inducing mutual disease.^ 

Vilhuje tiuvnij nitfis hall a ad (jvard — Before leaving 

the Xfigii social customs one prominent feature of tlieir village 
society must he noticed. Tliis is the ddJuf an institution 

ill some respects similar to the haclieluis’ hall of the Melanesians, 
which again is compared with the halna aiul other lialls, 

of the Malav Archi]ielago. This huildiiig, also called a Moraiaj, 
was used tor the iloul'le purpose of a sleeping place for the 
young mem and as a guard or watch house for the village.'^ 

The ciistniii nf the young men sleeping together is one tliat is 
constantly noticed in accounts of the Xfigii tribes, and a like 

^ custom prevailed in some, if not in all cases for the 

n'niiaiit. gills. Mr. ].)amant, in a ])a}>er (ci Xorth Kachar, 

-Calcutta says of the Xagfi^, - only veiy young children live 

vul. with their parents’’: the }'oung unmarried 

XI. -o. o'ii'ls of the Luhupa Xag;i^ were d<'^: ;il cd 

as sleeping in separate houses a]>art : among the Seiiia X<igrts 
Brown. jU tlie present (lay, baclselors usually sleep together 

]‘ in se]>tinit(‘ hoU'^es but tliese are like the oidinarv 

A (' K, \ illage lauises, and aie only used 1iv tlie young men 

Is'U.g. night, and the uninanituj niil-. shu.-j) together hy 

:hn es ami fours in the fr(»nt (■ni;t}'artiueiit of ceitain houses. 
i\lr. D.imaiil in the paper lueiitioned ah'-Oo, says: • the W'oiiien 

A'luupistrnOon ’ ls7S-'a, 11 B . p. 1 1 

■ Bi'hap C’iiliawa}. ' Juurnai of rl c A »ir aropoloixu it Julv, 

}>. cxxxvi. 

^ Acioiaiu^ 'o Ste.'Hit (lethal = young men ( p. 013 U 
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have also a house of their own called the dcklii 
^CiY-itta vhcre the immarried girls are sup[>u3ed t> 

Keview/' rol *’ ; hi all otticial re])oi t ot a tour in tlie North 
ixi; and Kficltar Hills iii LsTo, he notes of a large Nagii 
^ hills, “I saw a Hehhi ehaiig here for 
North ^he first time. All the luiiiiarried gills sleep there- 

Cacliav/’ at night : hut it is deserted in the day. It is not 

ibi5-6. iiiueh diticrent from any ordinary liouse.*’ 

The young nieuh hall is variouslv de-'^crihed and named. An 
article in the " Journal of the Indian Ardiipelago,” 1 J48, says- 
that among the N/ig;is the hachelors’ hall nf the Davak village 
is found under the name of Mooiing. In this all the bovs of 
the age of nine m ten years upwards reside apart. In a 
repeat of ISd-I, the ‘‘ morungs are described as large buildings 
Mills, generally situated at the piincdpal entrances, and vary* 

p. exiii. in number according to the size of the village: 

“they are in fact the main guanl-house, and here all the young 
unmarried men sleep : in front of tlie inorung is a raised 
platform as a look-out, cr)ianiandiiig an extensive view of all 
appioaches, whore a Ndg/i is always kept on duty as a sentry ; 
in eatdi Honing is a large scooped out tree with a longitudinal 
opening at the top, extending nearly from end to end and about 
three inches wide, this is used for sounding the alarm and coH 
lecting the wairiors together, or on other grand t)ccasions, it 
is struck with a woodim mallet.’' . . . In the Horungs 

are ket^t the skulls carried off in battle, these are suspended Ijv 
a string along the wall in one or more r(.)U s over each other. 
In one of tlie Horungs c»f the Changuie village, Captain Ihmlie 
counted one hundred and thirty skulls, . . . b^c'^ides the^e 

there was a large Ixcsket full of broken pieces of skulls.’ ' 
Captain Holrovi], from whose memorandum tlie above is (pioted, 
speaks later of tlie Cloning as the “hall of jii>ti(‘t* in uhich the 
Consultations of the clan council (already desciibcd) are held. 

1 hirty years ago. the or bachelors house, of an 

See A. C. R., Ao village was described by (folmiel Woodthorpe, 
is.ii. 2 i 2 . Pi pp Lieportof the Survey Operations in the Niig.i 
Hills for ls,-|— .“ly as a large building, diviiled into two ])arts» 
by a low divisiuit ; oipi half, the young men’s sleeping place, 
was iluored and contained a health, the other half was 
nntlooied. Ihe piimdpal ii}»rights were carve<l witii 1 irgo 
tiguivs of men, ekpihant^. lizards, &c,, roughly painted 

with black, white, and I'oddi-h blown. Airaiiged round the 
Walls Wt.-io hkull, ot nioii and ammak. ami -kdful imiiatioiis 
ot the foimer ca[>al)lo of passing at a little distance for 

( roiun.il (»f tlio Tiuli.ni Artanpp'aso, 1S4S,'” IT, p 23 t 
AiiUs Repirt, oxiii j the pimctuutiou left a-: m ti e original. 
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real skulls. ‘‘Tlie ridge of the monnvj projects a few feet ia 
front, and is ornamented with small straw figures of men and 
tufts of straw . . Xear the Mnrojuj would he an open 

.shed in which stood the big drum, hjrmed of a hollowed trunk, 
and elaboiately caived, generally to represent a bullalo’s head. 
])ainted in front (*• after the manner of a figure-head of a 
sldp"), and furnished with a straight tail at tlie other end. 
The drum rested on log^, and wa^j sounded by tlie fall of a 
lieavy piece of wood and by beating with clubsd 
A, c. It . The ht (->!'( f of another tribe, the Xaked’’ Xaga, 

2 .SJ 1 , p. 21U. liave been recently described as -situated close to the 
village gate, and consist of a central hall, and back and front 
verandahs. In the large front verandah are collected all the 
trophie.'? of war and the chase, from a man's skull down to a 
monkey’s.'’ Along Ijoth sides of the central hall are the sleeping 
berths of the young men : the centre space, floored witli tiiassive 
planks, is let't open and uscmI by the buives for their dances. 

Fiom these accounts we see that the XagTi was iisetl 

as a sleeping place for tlie young men as a relic hou^e for the 
collection (tf skulls taken in battle and of animal skulls taken 
ill tlie charge, as a daiiciiig-plaee for the “Au-aves,” as a council 
hall in vliicli the dan council met for consultation, and as a 
guard-house . 

Speaking of the iMao and iMuram tribes, I)i\ llrowii savs, 
Broun. “ the young niou never sleep at home, but at their 
P- clubs, where they keep their aims always in a state 
of readiness.” This eluh aspect of the iiiNtitiuion is well 
shown in iMr. Daniant’s account of it as (existing among the 
^ Xiigas of Xoith Iviicliar. At eaLh end of the 

Ihimaiit, village,* generally on the higliest point of land, 
“Cal'-utta stood a thJJm and if the village was larne 

RoMpv, there a\us occasionally a thiid in the middle; the 

building was a kind of guard- house, where all* the 
\‘uung men of the place ke})t watch at night, and spent the 
greater pait of the day. It was built like the other houses, but a 
good deal larger and higher : in front cvere raided seats winu’ethe 
greater pait (>f tlie vilkige a>senihled iii tlie evening and drank 
rice-beer, while the young men praclistsl ruiiiiing and jumping 
and putting the stone, of whicii tluw were very fond. Inside it 
was fitted up with benches in two sgiuues, and in the middle 
of each a lire was cjnstaiilly binning. Weapons were ranged 

^ R. ^V. AVoodlliorpo, SuiMev Report, >MFi HiU^. lS 71 - 5 ^ <piotoil in V. C R , 
lSPl,p. 212. 

' Tiic recent A’^sani Census Repoit. ISIU;’ of tUe Lliota ‘‘ the 

Arorati^s or baelie] >1*^’ hoioes are eoii>pieuoiK.. at eaeli end of the village.'' 

“ All” i> doubtless an error for the night guard set troiu among The voiuig 
men of tlic \ il’uge. 
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roinul the walls, and fiisteiied to the raiders were iiiniiinerahle 
skulls of hiiilaloes. mecnas, and wild I'loars which liad been 
killed in the chase or saorifieed : from the i afters hiiiiLt a 
basket full of drinkin^e* cups and ladles. In the hark-^itroiind 
there were .trenerally a few^ pi.as, and two old women peipetu- 
allv grindinu' rice flour for the inanufacture of beer. The 
deklia chaiig was also used as a gue.-t house for fiieiidly 
strangers. In this paper, perliaps referring only to Xorth 
Kachar. Mr. I)auiant speaks of the dekha cliang a'> the great 
institution of a Xaga village. Among the Ang/uni the custom 
for the young men lo sleep in a house cir hnuses apart was 
Continued for one year after marriage : and amraig the Marams. 
Brown. according to r)r. llrown, ‘’the mirried men even 

V slee]> at the re-orts of the luichelor-, a Liistom re- 

sulting from their sen-e of insecurity from attack.” 

AVith the Ao^ at the present day tlie eu-tom seems to oe 
A. C. K . becoming obsolete : sleeping houses are i)rovided for 

1801, p. 243 bachelois, hut aie seldom used except by small 

hovs. Unmarried girh sleep by twos and three^ in liou=^es 
otherwise empty, or ehe tenanted ])y one old woman. 

The anaLigy between the Ddcluf- Clw,uj, or Muntnf/, of the 
Xagfi'- and the men’s hall of the ^lelane^ian^ is too clo^^e to 
be overlooked, and in view of tiic significance oi all evidence 
eoneerning the corporate life of early communities a »lescii]>- 
tion of tl;o latter is here ([iioted. T am awaie of no recorded 
instance of the womeifs house, other tlian these Xfigfi examples. 
(■.,firiMaron ‘ iMelanesiaii groiqis it i> tlir^ rule that 

‘ Me’al there is in every village a building of public character 
where the men eat and spend their tiimg the young 
men sleep, strangers are entertained : where as in 
the Solomon T-*>]ands the canoes are kept : where images are 

seen, and from wliich women are generally excluded 

and all these no doubt correspond to the and other public 

lialls (»f the ^[nday Archipelago/'^ 

Lntirifhnfl Properttf in Ijmd find Inh.rrif't nee, — Individual 
property in laud i- recognised among the Ang/iini of the X^ag/i 
Infra Kills distiict, aiid a married woman is allowe<l the 
Angami-^. possession of propeity in land in her own riglit : 
the sons recoiv** their share of the father’s landed ])ropeity 
at marriage : unmarried sons receive erpial shares after Tiu‘ 
t<ither s death. 2 A very different system wa> ol)served among 
the Luliupas. On tlie eldest sou of a family marrying, tiie 
]*arents were “obliged to leave their house with the rornainder 
J CoUrinston, MelanesiLins/' p 102. 

A. C "R , ISOl, ])p. and 250. The Report does not make it quite rlear 
^lietner 0 e eiiual Uiares refer to iuiided ur ofn^a- propertv 
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Brown of tlicir family, the son who had married takine: two- 
{ Lul'upas), thiriis ot‘ the parents* property, not only of the hoii-e- 
iiold, hnt of his father's tields. drc/’ Occasionaily 
the parent.'^ were reealleil and allowed to remain for some time, 
hut eventually they liad to leave and tlie property was clainn-d 
ami divided as above stated. "When the parents were well off 
they pivivided a lioiise heforehand. The same process mipht 
ite lepeated a,naiLi and auain as the sous married, but according 
to usual eustom the parents migltt return to the house of the 
eldest son, after several repetitions. 

?»LCullocl!, i\IcCnllc>ch .^ays of the ''Tangkool” that, “ on the 
i>p. 6a ,S: ns. marriage of hi^ sou. the father becomes a per'^on of 
Mvondary importance in the house, and is obliged to remove 
to the front part of itT b)f the Luliupas he says the parents 
and family liad to move from their Iiouse on the marriage of 
I'oth the eldest and second sons. 

A. C. R., The folhoviiig m.Ae given l>y Mr. I.)avis, in the 

mui, p 250. ree^:‘nt A^^jm ('eusns Iv‘"port. cmicerning the present 
state of property in land in the Xagfi Hills district, deserves 
r|uotati<-)u in full: ’'Private rinht^ wf projjerty in land are the 
rule amongst all the tiibes m tlim district, exempt the Xnki^. 
Mikirs, and plains Peiigma^, iy.. tlie migratory tribes. That 
private rights ot property in laud are not recognised amongst 
the^o tribes is due to the fact that tliev are in no way pressed 
for land, the villages being small and uncut jungles extensive, 
Wheii,^ lu.twever, wo CMune to tribes like tlie Aiigiimis. Lhotfis, 
and Aos. vdio live in permanent and large villages, and 
amongst whom land is none t<.50 plentiful, we hnd that the 
rights of individuals to propcuty in land are well known and 
well recognised, and the rule> as to inheritance and partition of 
such propel ry ^ettlod by strict customary law. Aimmgst the 
Aiigfimis laud, specially ])erniaueiit terraceil cultivation, is 
freely sohl and bought, there being no more diflirulty in 
sdling a teiraeedneld than in selling a pig or a cow. Amongst 
the (‘ther tiibe> Uie custom of letting out land i-> largely 
practi-'cd. a rent valuing from IN. to Ks. b for a field ijliinn) 
large enough for the '^uppoit of a Imusehold being the asnal 
amount charged for the me of land for two years.*'^ 

G ir. XoTE — .-Xu trail’d iiKiry village rule is niontioiied t>y 

IXiiiiant. yir, Daiiiaiit, in speaking of the NagAs <>f the Noriheni 

“ C’.d<*utta KaL-liar Ililb . ‘‘ Kach vdl.ige l!a^ it^ own houialarie^, and 

Kevu‘\\. tlifv oxiUit rent from any ut iter Xaga^ who may venture to 

vul. l\i : and joom [jhum] within their limits, though thev do md niterfeie 

Report on Koukies [Kukis] or Pacharies.*' In a Eeport of 1S76. 

tour in - ortb ^ North Kaehar Hills, Mr. Dainant sav^ 

, ^'that amoTig the NcAgA.s each village oidv jhums within iU own 

S ' UraiN. = " ■ • ' 

' “Afi^ani Census Report, 1801.’' p. 250 
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Shfrcr )!. — We Iiave Imt little information to tlie existence 
ot slavery amonpj the X;igas. ^Ainong the Acs it is said to 
A. C Tv , have been iiniveisnl. Slaves vere not infrequently 
1S91, p. pjiij l)y one village to another to make up a quarrel, 

and as a kind of compensatiuii for heads taken ]>y them. 
“Slaves I'uid in this v' ay were invariably slaughtered by the 
village which rtA'eived them, as an ottbring to the S[)irits of the 
men on tlieir side who had been killed.'’ Female slaves were 
vj>t allowed to marry or have children, and are not tattooed. 
Slavery was unknown among one or more tribes accoiding to 
Brown, pp. Pr. Brown. He describes the Lvlnipas as violently 
30 and 4’^. opposed tc it. All instance of their hatred of the 
practice is given in the aetion of a father who being unable to 
release his children who bad been captured iii resistance to the 
State of Alauipur and sold as slaves, came down the hills, slew 
them l>oth, aiitl carried away tlieir heads. 

— The value of a Xaga oatli is variously estiniate<l. 
A C. R, The <-)ath of the Seimls of tiie present day is said to 
isoB p. 247. Be uiitiustwoithy ; this trihe are also accused of 
having liad a dhregard f(.»r the law of ho^^pitality ainoiinting to 
the killing of a well received guest, when off his guard, without 
a.u. compunction. On tlie other hand Air. Daiiuint, 
Pan ang while (HI toiir in lS73-b, was niucli struck with the 
extreme respect shown for an oath by some X<»rth 
Kachar XTigfis : tlie people (>f a ceitaiii village declining to 
ac('ppt an othu’ made bv another village (;f meeting their demands 
in ful], on condition of the claim ]>eing made on oath, ])y reason 
of inability to state quite exactly the amount of damage done.^ 

Tuffir ,^ — Xhe use oi tattoo among the Xclgas is another of the 
many ]>oiiits oii whieli we have just enougli information to 
make u-; wish for more. An incident menti'Cied by Air. Beal, 
writing in indicate^ that tlie tattoo was a iiieaiis hy which 

neighbouring tribe.s, .^(q>arated l>y the diversity of languages 
mIiIcIi olitained aimaig them, recognised one another: " AAdien 
once with a nuiul»er of Banparas [Xagiis] on the road, a large 
paity of Xagas passed, and as neither ])aity Sj)oke, I asked wlio 
they Were. I was pointed rjiit their hill, and r>n asking wliy 
they did nor spoak, they said tliov would not understand one 
anotlau'. Ihis I thought a good o}>portunity to try them, and 
told them to call them in Xjig;i ami ask who they were. On 
being calh*(l to, they all turned p.aind, and stop])ed, but said 
nothing ; I tlieii made them call again ; but to no pnr])ose, the 
other partv simply jab]>ered t(^gether in twos and threes, and on 
calling them a tliiiA time as U) wi.ere they were going, thev 

* G. II. Pamant, OfHcial Piary of Tour in XurtU KaAiar llill?,” 1875-6. 
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shouted out a lot o( Xul^i wldeh iiiy felLiws could not make 
out. Both parties passed on, unahle to exchange a word, though 
living within a few miles of each other. A few words did pass, 
hut they were Assamese. I asked how they knew the men, 
and they said ‘ hy their ak/ or tattoo marks.''^ The old records 
of 1842-4 say that most of the tribes in that north-eastern part 
Maetenzie, of the Xiigii Country lying between the Bori Dihung 
r- 86. and Dikhu rivers had their faces tattooed with dis- 

tinctive marks. 

A. C. K . Am r)]ig the Aos of tlie present day tlie men are 

1S91, p. 213. not tattooed. The women are tattooed on face, neck, 
hrea>ts, arms, and legs. The tattoo on the face is slight and 
contined to four vertical lines on the chin ; these are the same 
for both the (_4iungli and ^longsen su]i-divisi(.)ns of the Aos.- 
The other tattoo marks are diftereiit for eitlter sub-division, the 
ilitlerence in pattern on the arms and calves of the leg being 
yery noticeal )le. 

Besides the use of tattoo as a mark of a man's tribe, it was, 
as we have seen, the sign of a successful head-taking which 
Cr. H. permitted a man to marry. I\Ir. Daman t says of 

Piimant, the more Eastern Xfigiis that “most of the tribes 

Jour K tattoo ; the tattoo, ‘ r/kj as it is called, not being given 

Asuitic Soe., 1-111 -j 

vol. xii, 11 s. except to men wlio iia\'e killed an enemy. 

Befeiring to Xagfi Hills usage Mr. Peal speaks of social 
position as depending on tattooing, the tattoo being only won by 
lainging in the head (^f an enemy ; the man who lirought in a 
hea<i was no longer called a bov or a w»)man. and could assist in 
Penl Jour t'ouncils ; it was said tliat he seldom went out again on 
Asiati.- Soo, 6. raid. “ The head he brings, is hamled to the P;ijah, 
Bengal, vol. who c<uifers the ' 'dkj or right of decoration by tattoo, 
ill, p. JO. there is great feasting.'’ All those who got 

heads won tlie ;lk on the face ; tho.se who got hands and feel 
liad marks accordingly, for the former on the arms, for the 
latter on the h^gs. i\lc. Beal atlds rliat no two tribes had marks 
alike, and some even did not tattoo the face. 

Tattoo tlius stauns to have been the sign of full membership in 
the trii)e : not till a man had sliown his etlieiency as a fighter 
might he Avear the tribal badge or take the position of a 
married man. 


* S. K. Peul, ’•Journal Asiatic Socit ty of Bengal,” xli, p 2S. 

- Altliougli the tattoo is parti illy alike it may be noticed that the uialeets of 
tlie I’liungli and Moncseii are so dissimilar as to be practieallv different lan- 
guages. A. C. K., 1S91, p. 241. 
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lii.LitrlnX. 

>uaie tk-ar ikiii ^ oi priiiiiLix e ritual airl eiaerue* n-Mia 

tlir lueaiire aer()unr> whu'li aia ,it present nur rajly lec-ord of the 
ieli-^i"U uf tlir Xau-i laao. 

Tli.it reC(H(l i'' luroiiipkte at every tniu : r.nly one ot, Server 
give> a iiaiiu-d Ii^t 'U’ ;_o,k: yeaily fe^ti\'al> aie lais^ed hy with 
a licL^tv word . aiul ->Lal( ely all atteiupt lat'^ l-eell made to aillW 
at tile e< -iivietioii^ vhiih underlie the active ritual of a people 
who>e liW'S ale louditioued h\’ tlicir ''Uppo'^ed lelatioiis with 
^]»iiitual forces. 

f'h'Kj I>f ity. — I'licieiN liuila toddenee ai to whether the ka;u.is 
do 01 do ii«)t Itelkve ill any '^iipivuie deitv. 

A l.elkf in a supituee rreatr>r called Terhopfo or Kepen<*]»fo 
A. C. H , i-- a>Liihed. in the late As>ani (’eiisii- Ik[.oit. to the 

isoi.p. :iU. Aii.naiui ot the ].re>ei!t day, and twenty years ai;*o a 
p.irtial if not nenci.d Aneaini Oelief in a supreme henevoleiit 
deity, who diwelt oii tdr liiche>t hills, was recoided. AmouL!;' 

j this nine ">ii danie> dohnstc.ne round a ” vaLUc 

.k'luiUoif. iiidtdinite ht.lict ” in a heuetieent supienie hciiie. in 

r roiiinmii with mo-t <‘f the hill tribes witli wliieli he 

Brown. -^vas a('onaiutc.l The Luhupas. aceordina’ to l>r. 

b' Diowii. beli^'N e'l " in one supreme deity, who is ol a 
benevolent dis]'C»«.ition. <ind wlio inhabits spaee. ih.jlanson s.yvs 
of the Xaeils • They ^ceui to lia\e a peieeption that there must 
be >ome uuiveiMd b'ause to whom all tliinus are indebte<l for their 
beiim^ d lay appear akc) to nckiiowledge a Divine Dowtu’ to he 
tlu' i\fnker of the wnrld. and the I)isp(»ser t»f all events: Him 
they da-iioiiiiiiatc th<^ (d‘eat S-jaiit. Their idens of him. however, 
are Tamt and ct)nfi!M'd: and <.it his attributes, thev arc cntiielv 
i^jiioianl.’’ ^ < )ii tlie (Uiier li.tiid Stewart found la am among thf* 

Sff^wart. Miiaam deities acknowledged by the Aoith Kaehar 
p. an. X',igtl> to whom creation wa.s ascribed, ''the uiiiveise 

bjaiiL^- [av-exi^tent to their go<ls. and lemaining unareounted for.'* 
Furtb.er infoimaiiciu would ]a'obal)ly show belief in a distant 
tiist caime, reiia.ite fnan the all'aii'S of living men.- 

/D/'h///,s' frc/k' nr .Sp/z’/Vs'. — Xo unceitainty hangs over th»‘ 
XTig;! bidiefs in tlu^ pcwcr f.»f the anseeii agencies wlio cause* 
siekne.ss. and gdve pros[icrit}'j to w'ho>e f.ivcur riches aie due, 
whrwc dwelling i*- in the uncut jungde, or rocks, ca* water, before 
wh^.v^. pres(‘nce on a da.y ed' sacrifice all e\il spirits must he 


* K.ihincon, p oOC 

- Mr W. t’rooke cuii'idci"? that there may pos-nlily be Vaistiiava inlluon- e 
in any belief in a single supreme dtity aniontz; any of these Naga or Kiiki 
tribe? 
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yol. Ixi. 

Stewart, 
p. 611 . ' 


driven from the village, and who are challenged for the death of 
a tribesman with cuises and war cries. 

Mills, 1S54, iMany god- or spiiits, each with power to give 
p. cxUi. prosperity and success, or to inflict sickness and 
calainitv, dwelt in the Angchni hills ; to these the people sacri- 
ficed cows, mithun (wild cow), dogs, cocks, and li«puor. 

The Xagiis of Xorth Kacliar were cliai actcrised by Xr Damant 
as a very religious p'eople, doing nothing of impor- 
tance without sacrificing a fowl or pig, or ottering n]> 
some eggs or beer. We are indebted to Lieutenant 
Stewaii for a named list of the gods of this district. 

The first persoii in their mytliologv is • Senieo,’ the 
god of riches, to whom all those who s^-ek wealth 
make sacrifices.'’ He w^rs sup];»osed to infiiet sudden reverse^ 
of fortune and sickness on those who having wealth did not 
sacrifice to him ; large animals rvere reserved fc)r him. “ Kiich- 
impai" was the god of the harvest, as well as one }>osses^ing 
general infiuence over human atfairs : him sacrifices weie 

made of goats, fowls and eeg'^. and prayers were otteied for the 
prosperity of the cro}). Among the malignant deities Ihipiaba ” 
had the first place : to liis di'.plea-ure all the misfortunes that 
may fall on men were aseril.»ed ; ofiering^ of dogs and pigs were 
made to appease his wrath : in appearance he was supposed to bo 
fierce and ungainly, with one eye in the midst of hi^ forehead, 
llupiaba had an as-istaiit in a fierce Idind god nainetl ‘ Kangniba": 
he wms worshipped at cross r(>ads where pas^er--by ]aled up hi< 
propitiatory offerings, generallvcoiisisting of a few common leaves. 
Stewart savs tins is I'ecause lie cannot distinguish the value of 
his offerings : ‘'when fi^wls are sacrificed to this god, a very 


suwU fowl indeed is selected, and jdaced in a inn|^ basket at tlie 
appropriate place. Ilie blind god pe/^/e/ the size of the basket, 
takes it for granted that the contents are commonsurately bulky, 
and deals his favours accordingly !’’ 

BroTvn, The Luhiipas believed in a deity c>f evil disposition 

P- wlio resided betwinm heaven and earth, and in whose 

hands was the power of death. < )f the Leiigmas, the old Import 
of 1S34 tells us, ‘‘ Like other iiill tribes, they acknowledge the 
MUD. power of a plurality of gods, and sacrifices of cows, 

p. cxxvii]. p^os and fmvls are t>frered on all occasions." 

Tlio xVos of the present day are d('scrihcd a> having an 

C. R.. intense belief in the powers of certain spirits,^ which 
1891, p. 244. reside usually in rocks, pools of watm\ ami streams. 
“Two of the most wmll known stones in wliieli reside Dtos are 


* Characterised in the Census Report ‘’evil”; in v.lnit sense is not 
stated. In connection with primitive etluc> it may bo interesting to note that 
in seyeral langmiiies >4' tins Ininti^r (Manipiiri, Kac^iari. Ao Lhot.a Naga. 
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the Lnnupalung. close to Lungpa villc\<:e, and the Changcliaiig- 
lung, between the villages of l)ibuti and Woromong. Saeritiees 
are ivgidarly offered to these stones by the villages near them." 
Infra, sr.. The Aiigami have been recently described as 
Angaun. lielieving in evil " spirits (see note ^ p. 187) residing 

ill rocks, trees, and pools of water. 

of atvl Trcis . — The sanctity attaclied to 

tV)re-ts a])pears in tlie solemn rites enacted by tlie Xagjis of 
Xoith Kachar, before burning the newly felled wood. The 
A. 0. It , Genua mentioned in the fullowiiig description is a 
isjl, p. 241. ritual cu=5tom, still common to Xaga and Kuki 
tribf*^, of placing a rigorous tattoo on village^, clans (A7c'/.s;, or 
Stewart, iiidi\ idiuils. '''Before hurtling newly felled patches 

|). 6 L 2 . of jungle for cultivation, it is the invariable custom 

to establish a Geiina. On this occasion, all the tires in the 
villagt,* are extinguished, and a cow c>r buffalo being slain, they 
roast it with tire frc'^hly kindled by means of rubbing together 
two dry ]>ieces of w<')od,make sacrifice and eat. after which the}' 
])roceed in procession with torches lit from the fresh tire to 
ignite the felled jungle.” ^ 


Locahs 
a ir. 

D.oiiniit, 

** CiilcitUl 
Eeviov,-, ' 
Yul. l\t 

Cr ir 

])a'i ant, 
JitU" II 


ed foie^t-dwelling deities were recognised by the 
Xagils of this district. '* Certain parts of tlie 
fiire^t," ^Ir. Damant wrote, ‘'are supposed to be the 
alxMle of deities, and no traveller passes without 
}>luckiiig a branch off the nearest tree and putting 
it an a large heap of former offerings, which is sur- 
rounded by a number of egg-shells stuck on sticks, 
and bones nf animals that have lieen saciiticed.*’ Xaga 


Asiatic Son , 
vcl. xn n ^ 

Po.il Jour. 
A>iarn* S 
liYiiiral, 
vol xli p. 

13. 


Thoji 


tree w (ushi]i was not only a thing of the forest. Every 
village of tlui war-lil:e Lhota tribe was described in 
187b as containing a sacied tree to which the skulls 
of victims were nailed. In describing a visit to a 
village of the eastern X.igiis, i\Ir. Beal says that the 
fruit of village ‘jack' trees was said to he ‘‘ religiously 
respected.” 

gle seems to have heeii regarded hy tlie Angfimi as a 


tiiid raiiilu), the Word for bad is increlv the w'ord for good used with the 
iiegatne particle; ee., aof good — bad. Ihus in Ao, ta-chuiiq = good, and 
fa uia L-hvioj = bad {fa == adjeetival prefix, md = not) ; and in Lhohi, mho = 
goo( and mmho ■= bad ( m — i ae .Vnuanii and Serna Naijas have separate 

word' ho- ‘'bad, but the word for good with tlie nesanve particle is as 
irctpientiy u^ed to expre-;s bad as the special words. See “Assam Census 
Eepf rt, 1801,” p 107. 

1 dl2. ^ S.'c Dalton, ” Ethnology of Bengal,” p. 13. On p. 40, 

J> i tjii, 'peaking of t’le destruction (tf loreA by the more eastern >higa sivs : 
“ Ihey app-ar to liave no su})erslitious dread of the svlvan deities hke the 
Abors to re'^traln them.” 
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dwelling place of the spirits which caused severe sickness, and 
also sueldeii deatlis of animals. In sickness, otiering was made 
of part of a fowl in the road, at evening, but if the sickness was 
severe, the fowl was taken into the jungle and left alive as an 
Mills, offering to the living spirit ’’ ; to one spirit, the 

p. exliii, offeiing would l.)e killed and left in the jungle, lii 

case of sudden death of cows, or pigs, an invocation was ad- 
dressed to the spirit '' at the spot on which the cow was killed,’'^ 
in wliieh it was reminded ‘‘this is not your residence, your 
abode is in the woods. ’ “ 

lidcrcuurse icitli Gods and Sj)lrifs. — Only the most inadequate 
evidence is available as to the relations between the Xagas and 
their gods and spirits. Intercourse, we gather, is carried on by 
means of sacrifice and omens, and doubtless by invocation, as 
ill the case of the wood spirit mentioned above. 

Sacrijior — Naga sacribce is of that primitive order in which 
the rite is an act of uniting the worshipped and the worshippers 
hv means of tlie great primitive bond ef eating together; a fact 
of the utmost siguiticance iii appreciating the religious position 
of these trilies. Speaking of tribal beliefs, Mr. Gait says, sum- 
ming up tlio main features “ common to almost all the tribes 
of the Assam frontier, on all necessary occasions goats, fowls, 
and other animals are offered to the gods ; to these the blood 
and entrails belong, the flesh being divided amongst the sacriticer 
A. c. E., and his friends, and the presiding ''soothsayer'’ usually 
ISLU, p 03. getting the chief share. This general statement is 
corroborated by Stewart, who says, writing forty years ago of 
the North Kacliar Nagas, that to the gods little more than the 
ste^vavt, entrails and offal were apportioned, tlie remainder of 

p. G12. the sacritiee being consumed by the petitioners. It 

is unnecessary to quote examples of tlie world-wide rite of 
^jffering the blood, the vehicle of life to the primitive mind, to 
tlie god, while the material flesh is eaten by the worshippers. 

Tlie comuieusal sacrifice, in which the god and his worshippers 
meet together in the partaking of a common offering, suggests a 
certain nearness of tlie supernatural presence, and tlie same idea 
seems carried out in the curious village ritual of a “ day of sacri- 
fice ’ described by Mr. Damaiit. In uii otticial diary of a tour in 
tlie North Ivachar Hills, in 1875, he writes, “ I was in a measure 
obliged to halt to-day, as the Nagas were holding a Kanang or 
G.inang — ir., a day nf sacrifice, — and refused to gii to Mujiului, 
mv next stage, and to have compelleb them would probably 
have eieated a disturbance. Tliey said last niglit that the village 


^ In t’le Eepcit the reference may be to death by a ti^er. 
See ny'r.i, b.i\ Angamis. 
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would be closed against eveiyorie. including myself. I objected 
to this, and told them I should insist on n'oiug into the village 
whenever I ])leased, though I would ])revent any of my peo})le 
gjing while the worship was going rm. After some demur they 
agreed to this. Tliis morning their “ Hojai/’ as they 
Damant. priest, cauie to the gate of the ponjee with 

Diarv -Tour two Other ineii. oiie leading a dog and the other 
111 N. Kaclmr geattt^riug grains of rice, the Hojai calling in a loud 
^ voice 10 all evil spirits to leave the place; the dog 

was brought out and sacrificed by beating it to death with 
clubs, and then taken away to be eaten. On these occasions 
tiiey neither leave the village themselves, nor suffer anyone to 
enter it, and they will do luj work/’ On passing another place 
which was holding a Ktmoiuj, Mr. Damant found a 
fence built across the entrance to the village. 

CerenioiLUfJ sedifsion and tahuo. — This brings us to the custom 
of (deinta, or the ceremonial closing of a village or house, 
which seems to be enforced on occasions of special manifestation 
of supernaturad power, or of intei course between the gods and 
their worsliippcrs. Thus a C^euiia will he enforced during a 
village festival : during an unusual occurrence, such as an earth- 
A C. R., rpiake, or eclipse, or the hurning of a village within 
ISO], p, 24a. of the village on that account ceremonially 

closed according to Stew art. ‘‘ ( renna ” %vas observed after 
Stewart, consultation of omens to discover tlie deity to l^e 
p. 612. \vorshipped in auv special case. — the village is 
-irictly closed hjr t\vo days, the inhabitants abstaining from all 
lal.>or, and neither going out themselves nor permitting anyone 
to enter during that period,” a prohibition doubtless intended 
to prevent the j>ossible return of the evil spirits so carefully 
expelled by the priest wdiom Mr. JJamaiit saw at work : and 
' Genua" was invaiiahlv e^tablishedt as w^e have seen 

Stewart. 

at tile making of new-tire r)y the village; accom- 
panied by a commensal village sacrifice, l»efore tlie burning 
the new'ly Ailed jungle. ‘‘During f/maas alfecting wdiole 
A. c. R , villages or khels no work is done. The people 
isoi, p 24 a. in their villages: outsiders are, by strict 

'Aistoiu, not allowed Into the village"; or. if allowed in, cannot 
be eiitenaiiied, ^^oihiug alloworl to be taken out of the 
village or brought into it during tin* continuance of a 


■ Mr Da’iiant, in Iu.-j oiTinal clinry of Ins - lour i:: tin* X>)rth Kachar ’ 

iS/.), write'. - Went t.ti ti) Xen^lo . , . The Naitis {Ud not iiive me a 
J.irii e -i' u^ull, a ticer Inid killed a nu tna and ,i kanan;t w.is bein;i: hehl 

-t app-'^a'’-' to nir.iri a d.iv devoteil to DoojrCi — ,it any rate, tliev will do no work 
•XL* 'pt what IS absolutely necessary, an I wi’l not •'Or out of the viliaite if tlie\ 

• in heln it ” 
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The eustoiii affects not only villages, or khels, but aUo single 
hou.seli<.)ld^. A huusehtjkl Geniia oicuis at the birth of a chill, 
or it* any doiuestie animal, such as a eow or dog, brings forth 
.V C. R.. young. (Jn such oceasi(,»ns no outshler is allowed 

1801. p g40. into the house, and food and drink eaii he given to 
no one, even tlm most intimate friend.” The Ileputy (dommis- 
Aoiier of the Xlg/i Hills, Mr. DaNi*^, was himself refused a 
drink at a liou^e because the house dog had had puppies. Mr. 
Davis attributes two meanings to the word : 'i) it may mean 
praelically a village holiday (as in the early reports, which 
ileseribe tlie ])eople as refusing to work during the “Taboo'' 
period): (ii) GkiIilo means aiivtliiiig forbidden. 

The old accounts of funeral rites evidently refer to a death 
iff /Uia. when it is stated tha^ after the death of a man of any 
Mim, .standing, none of the inhabit lut^ of a village quitted 

P exliii. it for three days ; ami that for three or four davs 

after a death the lelatives do not lea\'e the \ iliage, neither da 
other villageis resort to the village in whieli a death lias 
' JoLir. Tnd. occurred during that period. (Jn the wiiole the 
Ai'cli.'’ Yul. ii, Xaga and Kiiki Ge/ido appears to he much the sauii^ 
P aa, ibui as primitive religious tahoo.^ The distinction lietween 
A C. R , (jeaaas ahecting whole village^, / /o /-s only, or single 
1 S 91 . p. 219. Pouseholds, is noteworthy. 

A curious custom which now prevails among the LI iota and 
Ao Nagas seems to indicate a htdief that any place or persons, 
against whom supernatural displeasure has been manifested, 
are dangerous or ” tal>oo ” ; the spiiiuial infection extending 
even to the elotlies oi the household. iMr. Da\ is wiutes, 
“ Sluaild any member i->f a househijld be ki]le<l by a tiger, bv 
drowning, by falling from a tree, or by being cru.shed bv a 
falling tree, the surviving members of the household ahaudon 
the house, which is wrecked, ami the whole <.)f their ]>ropeitv, 
<lown to the very clothes tliey are wearing, and leave the 
village miked, lieing supplied outside the village with just 
eiiougli elothing to cover their nakcdiios by .sunie nh.l man 
amongst their lelations. Thenceforth for a month thev are 
V C. R , comieiniied to wander ri tin* jiinglt* At the 
e.xpiratiou of this pi.*ri d the wmth of the deiiv 
b ‘ing supposed to he ap];»eased. iIion aie allowed to return to 
t'le \ilhme. Neither thoy ma* anvuiio rhe ea.n touch again 
ajiy of the ahamloiied |'rn[a*its u >i cam a i'lvsh liou^e he 

15i‘o\m\ (j> Va ) *ns ^'nat look? liKt^ a tool t.ihoo mnouii ba' Xai'A 

uul it'iii* hill, in 11 \Mtiiin Manipur ruU' "M..k <>r any or it-- pri'<ui‘.-r‘, i-j 

..\oia'-(l t pi.i.h l'\ all tlie tribes : iniik "ee i" To n * tfre \ niielean .oid uu .r 

l')i* fool ilii'' preiU't'ce lines n.a i^tteiui to fli' 'ioaklinir ot oliiljien, wlm .iiv 
.jt re.no'ed from t n hi-i art unn'iuiU;^ eaii;. 
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built uu the site of the old one tluit has beeii ahaiidoiied. 
The C'ustoiu is, I believe, still carried out with the greatest 
strictiiess.*^ 

We seem to have here the same order of thought which 
enforces a ritual seclusion duiing times of saeritice, or of iin^ 
usual occurrences in a village, or in the presence of biitli or 
death. 

— Tlie confusion of piimitive thouglit between ab- 
stract and concrete, between spiritual agencies and material 
substance, is well shown in the fSaga attitude towards disease- 
How tangible a thing to them the power of sickness is, we see 
in an incident noted by a former Political Otlicer of the 
Hills. At the ("J(.>vernment station of Samaguting a Knki was 
attacked by smallpox, and kept by his friends in the scouts 
lilies. The destruction of the lines was necessary, and the 
Vd Report ^kigiis learnt of tlie ca^e. Tlie two old Giiiefs paid 
lull lied visits to announce that they were all olf, 
leaving their property to our care, and only asking 
Qf taken as medicine if they gor 

ill in the jungle. Attempts to reason witli them were not the 
slightest use, and away they all went, The disease was tieated 
as a persniial enemy, and the village abandoned as wmild have 
been done before the coming of an invader too })Owerful to 
legist. The men weie all fully armed, the women and children 
were surrounded, and then all started fair at best pace : they 
kept away a iiKuith, and then returned with the same precau- 
tions as when leaving, approaching very cautiously with shields 
Weil to tlie frmit, and peeping round every corner before a 
further ad\anee, until graduallv the whole village was occupied. 
When they fairly satisfied themselves that no one hut the 
Ko(.ikic liad been ill, they were lather ashame<l of running 
away ; Init it was not until some time after when they saw him 
going about, very little the woi\>e in a[>pearance, that the idea 
that he liad ]>een burnt alive was abamloiied. Pefore, nothing 
^\ould }icisiuide them tint this had not hc^en done, it being 
looked upon as merely a \\ise precautionary measure for which 
We <lee^er\ed cl edit. 

A belief in a disease-giving spiiit which can he guarded against 
by shields and aim.s, is in perfect coioNemance with the iShiga 
Rrown, fiUicial lite of a war challenge to the }*oWer whieh 
ha.'i ireacheromly i^lain tlie dead man. Sacrifices or 
A. C K.. ciioiingx ale it‘(‘i)rhe‘d to deities or sj)iius in case of 
tscl p.’i.>^. one lueiilion G uiad'j of feasting the poor uf 

^ ..f Xa^r Hills Adniihistrution/' 1S7C 7, b\ the Political Odicc.* 

(P. i, Cariug ). p. 11. 
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A. C. R., the villa^fs^ : among the Acs pigt? and fowls aie 
1891. p. 244. sacriticed in large numbers in order to appease the 
particular spirit to \\hose malign influence the sickness is 
supposed to be due, the ofterings being consumed by the friends 
lafra. s i\ of the giver of the sacritice. The Anganii made 
Angiimis. ottering of part of a fowl to the disease-causing 
spirit ill the e\'ening, a seeniingiy chthonic act ; parts of the 
fowl were given to some other family, and the remainder wa< 
eaten by relatives of tlie sick man. 

OoiCiis . — Omens seem to have played an important part in 
the intercourse between gods and men. In Xorth Ivacliar tliey 
were supposed, according to Stewart, to indicate the particular 
Stewui't, deity that was to be worshipped in order to attain a 
p. 612. desired end, or to avert evil. That being ascertained 
a strict Genna would 1)e imposed on the village for two days. 
Of the Angiimi it is said that all business or undertakings of 
Infra, s.i\ importance were decided by consulting omens ; the 
Angamis. omeii might be taken by a prescribed method, or 
might consist in the common animal omen of an unlucky bea^t 
appearing in the path. The following method of divination 
noticed by ^Jr. Carnegy among the eastern (Sibsagar) Xfigfis, was 
em[»loyed before going out on a head-hunting expedition ; if the 
omen wa» bad the party would not start. The mode which 
tliey have sliown me was a very simple one. The leader of the 
intemled war party siiu[dv cuts two thin chips of wo(.>d about 
the size of the thumb-nail, and holding them lightly together 
])etween his finger and thumb lets them fall on the ground 
from the height of 18 inches or so : if the chips fall 
and lie close together on the ground, the omen is 
favourable and the party start. If the chips fall far 
apait, then they put off the ex})editioii to another 
da}'. I believe they have other modes of ilivinatioii 
which they would not show as they were evidently averse to 
talking on the subject, and veiy reluctantly exj)laiued their chip 
system."" This reluctance to explain the form rf diviiiatirm 
coincides with Stewart's statement that omens vere em[>loyed 
with express religious iuteution, a statement very significant for 
the origin of praetice^ conimoii alike to the primitive savage 
and the European pea^^ant. 

Ff^dirrtJ.s . — There is at present the scantiest evidence con- 
cerning the fe-tivals of the Xigl ritual vear. The great Ang.lmi 
tribe csdehrate two chief villagefestivaE, the SGcr* nfl heldshortly 
luhbre the new year’s work in the fields is begun, and the Tt rhaifi 

• Bro^ii, }> 62,.° ns it stanlsin McCullocli from which Brown takes 

the above {MtCiiUucIi, p. 70) 

- P. X. Carnegy, UtiiLia] paper quoted by Sir A. Mackenzie, appendix C, p. i03. 
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Mackenzie, 
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Frontier of 
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p. 4oa. 
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01 Haivest Home. At the SikrL}L>ji Jogs (a favourite Xagfi fooJ) 
aie killed and eaten in large numhers. At the Tcrluiujl great 
l.ifra, v.r. feasts are given by wealthv Xagfis The Ang/nni also 
AusinA-. have nianv minor festivals during the year, the chief 
of these being that held just before the paddy harvest begins. 
Among the Aos, thiee chief yearly festivals are enumerated, 
two of which occur in August, before the conimeiicement of the 
A. C. R., haivest, and one at the close of the haivest; the 
iSPi- p. 2-14 niithdn (presumably mithun, viz., wild cow), 
slain for these festivaU were killed by hacking with d_rfo> (X;ig/i 
hatchet-swoicls), the animal tinally dying from loss of blood. 
At the ijecond Ao festival in August, which lasts three days, 
the appaieiit survival of triljal m.iriiage, already noticed, is 
A. C R., enacted. Among the LI iota the chief festivals, 
ispi, p. 24S. as amongst the other tiibes, are those after harvest 
and before the commeueemeiit of the new year's cultivation/’ 
Among the Serna of the present day, tlie principal village 
A. C. R . festivals are tho-e that occur after the conclusion rd‘ 
ISOI. p. 247. the rice harve-t, and hefore the commencement of 
the new cultivation. Men wins wi-li to obtain fame hy feasting 
their fellow villagers, usually do so at the harvest home festival 
(as among tlie Angaini). Vke have no details as to the rites 
performed at tho'-e festival-.^ 

AVitli the Luhupas one month is marked by a ritual the 
Brown, dead. Oilce every year in December each village 
!'• held a solemn festival in honour of those of tlieir 

number who had died during the preceding year. The village 
priests conducted the ceremonies, wliich culminated on a night 
when the nioon was young. On this occasion, it was ^aid, tb.e 
spirits of the dead appeared at a di-tance from the villagv. in 
tliC faint moonlight, wending their way slowly over the hilL. 
and driving before them the victims slain, or the cattle stolen 
during their lives ; tire procession disappeared over the distant 
liills, amidst the wailings uf the villagers.- 

Fiuierot — Tire X/iga funeral rites are in full harmony 
with the fierce and wailike natuie of these tribes. To the Xagu 
the obligations of blnod lend extended, hcgVtuid the slaying of 
visible enemies, to defiance cf the unseen power: — Than thou 
Spirit who destroyest oui friends in our own presence we have 
no greater enemy . . . Whither liast thou fed ? A 

^ I)r. Brown, p. 01, sav- that the Mao anU ^faram tribe? liad two £e4ivals in the 
Tear, “like the two principal ones*’ of tlie Kabuis ; as he does not specify the 
two Kabul festival's which have pre-eminence in his account of that tribk we 
are not mucli enlightened. 

^ Dr. Brown adds, “Unless the village priests are well fed, it is said this 
appearance will not take place.” He says that this is the only stated time for 
holding a festival, among the Luhupas. 
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funeral witnessed some sixty }mars ayo ^liows the elaborate 
nature of this challenge, although ending in the sign of Hindu 
induence, the cremation of the dead. The writer, a Baptist 
Missionary, says, This day was the completion of the sixth 
month after the death of a wife of one of the chiefs. Their 
eustom is to allow the corpse to remain six months in the 
house: at the expiiation of which time the ceremonies I have 
this day witnessed must be performed.*' In the morning buffa- 
loes, liogs, and fowls were killed. Al)Oiit noon Xagas in war 
equipment, and fane if ally dressed, ai rived from neighbouring 
villages. They marched to the liouse where the body lay, 
and began to sing and dance, singing in the Abor tongue. 
Branson’s interpreter told him all their songs were borrowed 
from the Abors, with whom they liold daily intercourse. The 
sultstance of the song was as follows : “ What divinity has 
taken away our fiieud ^ Who are you ? Where do you live i 
In heaven, or on the earth, or under the earth Who are 
you ? Show yourself. If we had known of your coming 
we would have speared you ” This was first pronounced 
by the cliorister. The whole company then answeied it by 
exclaiming yes,’’ at the same time waving their huge glitter- 
ing spears towards heaven in defiance of the evil sj)irit who 
was supposed to have occasioued the death. The chorister 
continues : We would have cut you in pieces and eaten \o\n 
flesh.” “WAs.” responded the wariiors, brandishing their daos.^ 
“ If you had apprised us of your coming and asked our per- 
niision we would have reverenced you : but you have secretiv 
taken cne of us and now we will curse you.” Yes,” responded 
the warriors. The aljove was the substance of wluit they 
sang, though varied and repeated many times. The noise of 
music and dancing was continued nearly all night. During 
the greater j)art of the folh.oving day the same ceremonies 
were repeated. At the setting of the sun a large compaiiv 
of young women came round the corpse and completely 
covered it with leaves and flowers, after which it was carrietl 
to a small hill near hy and burnt amid the festivities of the 
people.’ 

The following account published ten years later adds some 
further details, and a few heightened touthes to the vigour of 
the challenge. The monthly partaking by the dead man of 
food at the hands of the living is a striking example of primi- 

^ In the account d'ncs, obviously tlie ?ame weapon as dao. 

* Robinson, “Assam," IS 11, p. 397, quotiiii^ an account by the Rev. M. 
Braiifioii, publisbed in a Baptist MisMonary magazine of 1839. Dalton, p. 4(), 
citing Robinson ratlier contusedly, refers this account to some one of the 
eastern border villages. 

0 2 
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tive cuiiiiiien^al iitual; the seelu^ioii observed imiuediately 
after death already referred to. and the strong taboo protecting 
the bier are al-t* nutev‘<nchy. For three or four days after a 
dt-ath the relatives did imt leave the village, neither did other 
villagers resort to the village ^vliere a death had occurred 
during that peri<.'d. When a man died after a long illness a 
platnaiii raised within his Imu^e, on whitdi the bodv wa< 
placed folded in clothes. By night and day the body was 
watched with great Lare, ami when deeonipos;ition began 
quantities of -pirits were tliiown over it : and whatever the 
deL eased was in the habit ot eating and drinking in his lifetime 
(-uch as rice, vegetalde^, and spirit; was placed once a month 
nu the ground before itd The virtues of the dead weie 
fietpieiitly rehearsed; and the heirs and relatives made lamen- 
tation for manv months after the death. At the expiiatioii of 
the period of mourning a great feast of liquor, rice, and buffaloes 
and cows’ flesh was prepaied, and an immense number of armed 
Xaga in war diess assembled to partake of it. They com- 
iiieiiced the festival l>y lepeatiiig the name of the deceased, 
•ringing many kinds of ^ongs, dancing, and cursing tiie deity or 
spirit who had slain their comrade, If to-day we could see 
vuii, we would with these sw<.>r(B and >pears kill yon. Yes, we 
would eat your tlm'h ! ye^, we would drink your hlood ! yes, we 
Would burn youi boiics in the hre ! you liave slain our relatives. 
Where have you tied to ^ wdiy did you kill our friend ? show 
voiirselt uct^v, and we '>hall see what your strength i^. Come 
qLiLc‘kly. — to-dav, and we ^hall ^ee you with our eyes, and with 
fiur >wor(B cut in pieces, and eat you rawu Let us see Imw 
''harp your sword i:-. and with it wx^ will kill y(.ui. Look at our 
•-]»Har=^, ^ee how sharp they aie: with them we wdll ^pear you. 
Whither nowmart thou tied ^ than thou, spirit, wlio destrovest our 
fi tends 111 our presenee, we have no greater enemy. Where are 
ytni now ' — wliither hast thou tieil ^ Witli these and .similar 
s]ieeohe-- ami they elaslied their weapLUis, and danced and 

eut ami drank throughout the night. The next dav tlie body 
was folded up in a cloth, and placed ou a new* [>latibini four <»r 
tive feel high : and all the weapons of the de id, \\\> riee dish, 
and bamboo for w’atei, everything used by him in his lifetime, 
was an anged round the bier, winch was hehl sacred : no one 
(lured to touch a single thing thus coiiseerated. After thi*' 

^ Dr, E. jB. i^lor, iiuotnig tliis account, sa^s: '■ Xaiia tribe^s of Assam 
M-k'bratfd tlieir funeral feasts luontli bjr month, lavinj; food and drink on the 
graves of the departed.” (‘- Primitive Culture,” Vol. ii, p 32 .) I cannot find 
any mention of this practice on the /7/v/res, the above usage is before tbe final 
funeral rite^. 

- The original is quoted verbatim 
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ijeremony ^yas concluded the peuple dispersed.' In a somewhat 
Infra, s.w siinilai account of Aiigaini lites. the men in their 
Angamis. ^yar dress strike the earth with their weapons ; 
perhaps indicating the under- world nature uf the death spirit. 
The union of the living and the deail in a common feast seem.'? 
emphasised by the following Luhupa u^age. since the single 
portion placed beneath the dead does not louk like any com- 
mittal of cattle as wealth in the after-world : — on the death 
Brown, of a Luliupa it was <.nice the custom to make human 
P -^1- sacrifices ; this w^as not permitted later, under 

Manipur rule, and instead cattle were sacrificed before the 
corpse could be buried. The cattle ''ricrificed were eaten, 
with the exception of one leg, which was buried under the head 
of the deceased. From the details of a modern Angumi funeral, 
which will be found in a later chapter, it would seem that 
various forms of eating togethei ooii^titute the chief acts of tlie 
A. C. R , long ceremonial. On the first dcty after death a 
1S91, distribution of meat made among the relations and 

p. 240-1. friends of the deceased. The next diav, after the 
buiial, frieiicLs and relations, and one man anotlier g».» te 
the house of the dead, and eat pait^ of the meat vdiieli had been 
reserved on the prevk)us day. and each member of the d.ecea.-^edh 
AAcd in pet feet silence, throws a piece ot liver >>ut of the liouse 
to a distance of ^unie eight pace", these pieces of liver luiving 
been cooked by members of another Ihnd wlin aie present. On 
the next day, the second that i" arter the buiial, seventeen 
portions of cooked rice are tied up in leaves, and these aie 
buried outside the house on tla^ tourth dutv. On the fifth 
day the plattei and cup of the deceased are lumu np in 
the house, till thirty day.'? have expired, when thev are given 
to a fiiend of their former owuei Abcait tlie fortieth dav 
the tleeeasecVs family sacrificed a c<'ek, of which the flc.sh 
is eaten ec|ually by all. The funeral ceremonies are then 
complete.'^ Ample pKA'ision was made by the Xagas for the 
needs of their dead. A portion of the funeral feast was 
placed in the grave, as we have "eeii, hv the Luhupas ; they 
also buried spiears and dans with the Ih.mIv. The Xorth Kacluu 

^ ‘‘Journal of the Indian Aivhipelago/’ '\oi. n, lb4S. p. 234. 

- In a short paper on “Die North Kaeiiar Hill-,*’ Mr Dainant speaks a- 
tfiough a funeral saenfice wa^ made to tin* doad. but I am aware of no other 
G. H. Damant, explicit mention ot such a custom — “ OccasiOLally a stake luav 
'^Calcutu be seen fixed m tlie street in front of a house, from which haiig7 
skull of a freshlv killed uietuu or buffalo; this is a sign that 
a. death has taken place, and the beast has been sacrificed. To 
a Tery ricli man three or four buifaloes will be ?acriiiced, to a very poor man 
only a pig, while in all cases as many of the neiglibours as possible are 
feasted.’' Dalton, p. 40, mentions the large number of a’limals killed at the 
funeral of a person of consideration 
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iiked, if they could, to get an Angami Jao to 
be buried with them, and Mr. Damant saw several 
kept for this purpose in different houses ; doubtless 
a weapon belonging to this 2^owerful warrior tribe 
was held to be peculiarly eflicacious in the contiicts 
of the after- world. These Xagas also buried salt and a large 
-up2)lv of pi 0 visions with the dead d the warrior’s spear and dao 
Stewart, were bulled with him; and to them the custom i< 

p. 61 & attributed of placing in the grave any article to 

which the dead weie specially attached. We have seen in 
an early account that eveiything used liy the dead man in his 
lifetime was lei: upon the bier. Angami usage placed on a 
woman's giave her clotiies, ornaments and necklaces, weav- 
Li/of, s.v. iiig :>liiittle and spinning stick for cotton, cotton 
thread, dhan. grain, and 2>estle and mortar for clearing 


An^amis, 


1 ice. 

A curium cii-trmi aocom2)anied the death of a Luhupa which 
in form is siiiiilai to the Hindu rite of striking the head to 
m-own, allovc the spirit to escajie, ‘‘ On the death of a 

P* wariioi, hi- nearest male redation takes a spear and 

v.'ouuds tile c<‘i[.^e hy a blow with it on the head, so that on his 
arrival in the next world lie may be known and received with 
distinctiuiis.’' 

The custom rg ^trev.ing flowers over the dead aud upon the 
grave stiike.- note strangely at variance with savage rites 
which seem so c-ur-oimnt with the wild nature of these tiibes. 
Ohi the death ot an aged Khoiibau {presumably some holder ot 
othce), an elejuiant and three hundred buffaloes and pigs were 
killed, and a great fea-t took place. The usual custom of re- 
viling the deit\' while -inging, and dancing was kef^t up with 
uncf.tmmun fervour.'' The lieads of the slaughtered aiiiiiial> 
•Jour liid. Were su-[>ended r(unid the ])latform vithin a large 
Arcli , II, end* e ; aiid the body was strewn over witli an 
p. cou. abuu'hmt supply of all kinds of forest fioweis. 

Tlie wild funeral rite-> witne'^sed by Mr. Branson, which were 
'•elebrated foi the wite r)f a chief, concluded, as we have seem 
by the apj>r(.».a h. at .-unset, of a large com2)any of young 
women who rouitdetoly rM>\'ered the liody with leaves and flowers. 
A. C. E , The Lite Census lieport notes that flowers are very 
isei. p. 218. often laii u[) over a Lhota’s grave, Stewart, 
writing of the Xortli Kachar Xagfis forty years ago, speaks of 
tlie affection shown in tending newly-made graves ; ^R’otecting 
fences were at first invariably raised, and dowers were often 
scattered. 


^ G, H. Damant, Official Diarj of Tour in Xorth Kachar Hills, 1875. 
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Great variety seems to liave obtained as to the manner of 
flisposing of the body. Interment, tree burial, exposure, and 
(doubtless Hindu) cremation are all recorded. The more 
a. H. eastern Xagas nearly all exposed their dead upon 

Damant. bamboo platforms, leaving the body to decay ; the 

A^^iatic soe preserved in the bone house to be found 

vol. xii, n 5 . in nearly every village. Dalton describes a custom 
Daltou. of p>lacing the bones of the dead in miniature houses 

P- -to. in the shade of groves carefully planted at the 

approaches to the village : the bodies v'ere lir>t placed in 
wooden coffins, like l*oats. and exposed suspended to trees 
outside the village till completely dessicated, after which the 
obsequies took place. ^ 

The custom of the Aos of the present day is to leave the 
body on a platform in the cenietei'y without the village gate. 
The body, placed in a coffin, is smoked for a period extending 
A. C. E , from ten days to two months ; then the coffin, over 
181)1, p. 21.3. is laid one of the dead maids cloths, is taken 

out and placed on a hcnihno yilatform in the village cemetery. 
‘‘On the macliau, along witli the coffin, are hung a man’s 
eating-plate and drinking cup, while in iront in a row are 
arranged the heads he has taken and close to these his shield 
and spear are placed.” If the bodw i? not smoked, it is placed 
in the cemetery as soon after deatli as possible. The cemeteries 
invariably occupy one side ot the main road leading to the 
village gate. The Ao coffin a structure of bamboo and 
thatch, sliaped soiaevliat like a house. 

The “ naked X/igih “ do not bury tlie dead, but Avith 
them tree burial is in use. After being smoked fur ten or 
A. C. K , twenty days the l-ody is put in a wooden coffin, 

1S91, p. 216. and X'laeed in the fork of a hig tree just outside 
the village gate. In the case of men of distinction, after the 
smoking process, the he.ui is removed and placed in an earthen 
pot ; this put is then neatly thatched over witli fahl ihU, and 
deposited at the foot ui^ the tiee in which the coffin containing 
the body is plae’cal. 

Passing to the buiial eim turns, the Xfig^is uf Xorth Kacliar 
were described as buixing their dead at the very doors lU* their 
G-. H. houses, in a coffin made ot a hollow tree trunk; a 

Damant. Luge stone wa'^ rolled over the top of the grave, and 

Revltnv!"^ nrost, if not all, of the village streets were full of 
vol. Ixi ; and these uiihewu tom]»stones, Mr. Damaiit describes 
Stewart. some of the stones eiecte<i to the dead which strewed 
he village road, as exactly reseml> ling an ancient British cromlech 

^ Dalton, p. 40, speaks of the bones being preserved in these little houses, 
or buried. 
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nil a small scale ; tliey were supp'ated ny thiee or four Miialler 
atones placed as upiight- " The Xagas/* lie adds, “calculate 
the .uTeatness of their ancestors by the size of their tombstones. 
One Xaga in showing his grandfather’s grave was most proud to 
tell that it cot inure to bring it to itb place than any other 
tombstone in the village."^ The descendants of those to wlioin 
the stones are erected sit there in the eveiiiug, and drink them 
Stewart, rice-beei. According to Stewart there was no sense 
p. 615. of taboo over even a newly -made grave, the sur- 
vivors delighting tij -it on the covering the bodies of their 

A C. E . friends. The Seiaas ctt the present day bury the 

1S91. p. C47. dead, as a lule, just nutside the detd maids house: 
over the grave are put up Ins spear, and shield, and the skulls 
ot any cows that may have been killed for the funeral feast. 
Children dying within ten days of birtli are buiied inside the 
house. Women dying in child.. biuh aie buiied without any 
ceremony being obseived. 

The Luhiipa dead weie buiied in dieep gi'ctVoS ; all who died of 
Brown, disease weiv buried inside the villaue precincts, hut 

p. 41. th'.tse who died in battle, or Iw wild animals, were 

buried in one place nut of the village. The report of 1854 says 
nT the Keiigmas. that they • intei thcii dead and place the 
Mills. deceased’s speai in the grave, and his shield, <i few 

p cxxix stiek'^ with stiane eggs and guiin on the grave, and 

the funeicl cercUiniiies conclude with lamentations and feast- 
ing.” The Lliutas of the pie^ent day biiiy the dead within a 
A C. E , pace or two of the ft out dour of the house : after the 
ibOi. p. 24S bill ial a tire is often kept burning for .several days 
over a mans giavc , the ‘-kulls of cattle killed for the funeral 
feast are put up over it. 

Accuiding to an early account ot Xaga funeral ceremonies, 
sudden death was held to be unfortunate ; if illness ended 
-Juur. Ii.d. fatally after one or two months, the time was still 


Arch.,’ 11 . too short to be ^Auckv,” and tlie bodv was instantly 


1S4S. p 254. ;^^ 0 jm')ved to a phitform tour or hve feet high in the 
jungles where it was left to decay. 


AffKi'-ii'orhl — Ot Xaga beliefs conceiiiiug the after- 

world little is known,- Inferences may be drawn from some 
of the funeral rites, such as the dead man’s need of salt, [u-ovi- 
sions, and etticient arms, and the monthly food put for him 
during tlie long interval before the last funeral rites, 

Dalton, The mure eastern Xagas are described as believing 

in a future state in whicli the present existence is 


^ G-. H. Damant, Calcutta Eevieu.’’ vol. Ixi. 

Eobinson, ‘‘Assam, ’ asserts that the Xagas have some famt notions of the 
immortality of the soul, but gives no proofs 
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LMjiitiiiiied. The Luhupa idea of a future state was, that after 
Brown. deatli they went to the west, where tliere was 

p. 41. another world ; in this future state they lived and 

died, the men six times and the women five. After this they 
were turned into clouds, remaining in that condition. The 
people killed hy a Luhupa became his slaves in the next world.^ 
The nature oi tlie life they lead in a future state they could not 
explain. It is this tribe who, as we have seen, hold that on 
one night in the year the dead may be seen passing over the 
distant hills, dniving before them slain men and stolen cattle. 

To the soiuh-west from the whole of the Serna country 
parallel and horizontal lines are very plainly to be seen, marking 
the stratihcatioii of the rocks in the ea^t side of the Wokha 
hill. These rock lilies are called Kitila, or dead man s load, and 
are ?-aid to be the path leading to the village of the dead. 
A. C. R., Wlrere this village is no man con say, but that it 
1801. p. 247. exi-ts all believe. 

XoTE. — It liiuy be noted that the hite ^Sli' J. Johnstone found no siaii* 
of any prevalent make worship among the XAgls or Manipiiri. He 
>ays, under heading of the Angami XagLU, *' Xaga i> a name given by tlie 
inhabitants, of the plains, and in the Assamese language means ‘naked.’ 

A'^ ^'ane of the Xaga tiibes are seen habitually in that mite, 
Sir J. John- name was aibitrarily applied them all. It is tlie 
stone. My mistake to connect tLem with the snake wor^^llip 2 >e^N, 

Rspeneiue'^^ Xag Limgsees of India. Xeithei Xagas or Manipuris, ur 
tribes on the ea-tern fioiitier, are ad<licted to thi^ wur- 
‘ >hip, oi liave any traditions eoniiected with it, and any &nake, 

Cobra (Xag - or otherwi-e. would receive small mercy at their haiid^. The 
"lightest personal ari|uaintance with the Assamese and their language, 
w.aild have di^pellod this myth foi evei."' In a letter received shortly 
before his deith. he \Mote to me : It may interest you to hear that I 
totally disbelieve ui any trace of 'inake wuisliip in Assam or Alanijmi 
except in cases of its being recently imported — I never saw a 

McCulloeli, trace of it." McCulloch, wiiting in l>o0, gives two instance's 
pp 17 A 32. of a "iiake god among the Mamjniri. 

I regret that two papers on the Xaga tribes read befoie the Institute, 
by Colonel Woodtliorpe in and published in the Journal of the 

Institute, 1SS2 ; and a papei publishtd by Cajttaiii Butler under the title 
of *• lioiigh Xutes on the Angami Xagas,” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 187o, have come to my notice teto late for the above 
pages to have the bHiiotit of information contained in them. 

Tv bt co/itiiiucd ) 


^ Robinson sa\s that on the death of a Aaga ^^a^i^c•r ail the scalps taken by 
him during Ids lifetime vere burnt with his remains. This would seem to refer 
to villages that had come under Hindu indue nee ; the intention may have been 
to let the dead man be accoinjianied by these other dead. 
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Eef.iders of the Jf)^hnal ore d fn rom'niutdcnf-e eiiiy aew facts of 

e-yrciol Intert't ichlcl co'ine vnU’^r tli-d r loyice. SJi<'‘rt abstracts rf. or 

trcfiucty’ froti‘ hdters orlll It j-^^'oUshed at the dl$crdlt>u of the Editor. 
Letters diOidd h* i.xirhed ^Liscella/itod' ai d addressed to Tla 
Stcretarijj 3, Ho-uo e,' Sqvore^ TT^ 


A Vocabulary of various Dialects used in New Georgia, 
Solomon Islands. Compiled bv Lieutenants B. T. Somer- 
ville and S. C WeigalL B.N.. H M.S. F^uqnin. 1893-L-o, 
Hydro gi‘ap] lie Department. Admiralty. lbU6. Fcap. 3t> 
pages. 

Tbis work make'> a valuable addition to our knowledge of tlie 
northern dialects of the Solomon Islands, the only previously 
existing data for the languages of Xew' Georgia being short 
vocabularie.^ in Dr. CodrinotonA Melanesian Languages/' and in 
Mr. C. M. Woodford's “ Xatnralist among the Head Hunters ’ Of 
the nine dialects of the island, four are here illustrated. These are 
the Rubiana or Roviahana of the >outh-west lagoon ; the IMarovo, 
u^ed ])y the coast natives evervAvhere, except on Rendova Island; 
the iMbariki of the bush natives in the iMbariki peninsula; and the 
Hoava of the bu‘'h natives on the north-east side of the Knsage 
hills. 

As usual with languages in thi> part of the Solomon Islands, 
the vucahui;irie.s show many differences, even in common words, 
and there is nut much agreement with lanomages in the south- 
eastern poition of the Solomon group. There are. no doubt, some 
agreement with even ^ueha cbaracteristically IMelanesian language 
as that of Florida, but they are not very prominent, and in noway 
^ug•gest a cfmnection between the langiiages. Xeither do the 
exceptional words in Xew Georgia suggest a connection with such 
languages as the Save or the Alu of Treasury Island, though there 
are a few agreements with the Simbo of Eddy stone Island. 

The variation of language in the Northern Solomon Islands may 
be illustrated by the numerals 
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XEEASrRY 





— 

Savo. 

Is. 



hahiara 

Mh^vWi 

Hoavj 


Alu. 

1 

nl tk'(( 


nielfj 


eJa 

kala. iU('. 

2 


f< r 

liri' / 

Iv/ rud 

edo 

ehid. 

3 

hike 

n 't t 

l>Ae 

h^ke 

... ujii-a 

ep'Sd 

4 

nVlnJ i 



nVJiuh 

agar It. 

efate. 

5 

lun'-i 


1 ( III 2 

J ini a 

ara 

Imia. 

6 

OilOtti 0 

OiiO'/t o 


OilOnlO 

- pogoa 

orionio. 

7 


!> liin pn 

u , n pn 

iijvapa 

pogoro ... 

. Jito. 

s 

I'eshl' 

1 


‘'psh >f 

k'ln 

alv . 

9 

uV/ 

( 

S i o 


k'varr/ 

nha. 

10 

.1 innju. ' 

/.i .til> <J(‘ 

,1>I il't'l I'il 

jo.ijur 

u tale 

Idfidi>. 



Eddtstoxe 

rs 

Buka. 

Yalaxta. 

Ys 

ABEL. 

Florida, 


Simbo. 


Saa 

Bugctii. 

' YiTiiao. 


1 

k'di/ii 

h(f-t>'d 

f,! 


i kdhe. td'i 

a. sak:ai,k:e7id. 

2 

k'arv 

n^f-lvel . 

rve 

, I'dii 

. pahi 

rra. 

3 

k'ne 

tugu^ t 

ohi 

' full! 

' tolv 

. tolu. 

4 

mant> 

f'j- 

liai 

' r 'Ji 

f'-rtl 

vati 

o 

hiiia 

to-li ntd 

It nP 

Ihd 1 

ill. Id 

lldirt. 

6 

irauduct 

to- d'’ III 

OuO 

0 O 

P' Id no 

OUO, 

1 

iritii 

to-u d 

h"< 

' ritli 


ntii. 

8 

k'alj> 

to-a-'il 

d 

' ddi 

, J'fdilf 

It alu. 

9 

sicdig 

fo^si 

V 

hf'd 

■\fdh>d , 

h t »d 

10 

iiianijsd 

■d fJoto 

0//?" ’]( dhi 

' V' dif,/e 

' J"i/</iO 

hdiigdi'idfi . 

\ 

In 

this table 

the Saa. 

Buofotu, 

a ml Florida mav 

be taken to 


represent the nsnal ^telanesian forms. 

The pronouns vary in a similar 'vay. 

Marovo, roJut. : Rubiana and Hoava. ar^jn = I. Marovo and 
Hoava, hoi', Rubiana, agoi \ i\[bariki, ho Yon iSEarovo and 
Rubiana. ia = He. iVIarovu, Kann' ~ Ye. 

The possessive agrees '^vitli the Fluriila prepo.sition ta, and has 
the usual suffixed pronoun'^. foiIo^ved by the pei’sonal pronoun, as 
in ^larovo fa-nijii-raho, my ; ia-'ui-hoi, thy, your ; ta-n-uK his. 

The vocabulary is followed by several pages of phrases and 
'>entences, which will give some idea of the construction of the 
language, and be of use to the explore i* or missionary who may 
have occasion to study the language mure thoroughly. 

This i.s not the first illustration of ^Melanesian languao’es for 
which we are indebted to officers of the Royal Navy surveying in 
the Pacific Ocean. Tlie example set by Lieutenants Somerville 
and Weigall is one which, if more generally followed, could not 
fail to be of great service to Anthropological and Linguistic 
Science. 


S. H. R^y. 
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A Pamnotuan Dictionary with Polynesian Comparatives. 

Bv Edward Tregear. Wellington, New Zealand. 1895. 8vo. 

It'O pages. 

In this work Mr. Tregear gives a very intere^sting collection ot* 
words in the language of the Dangerous or Low Archipelago, 
eastward of Tahiti in Central Polynesia. The interest of this 
language consists in the very remarkable differencea between the 
vocabulary and that of other Polynesian languages, although the 
iMangitrevan of the adjacent Gambia group cliHers very little from 
Mich typical languages as Maori or Tahitian. By printing opposite 
the Paumotuan w'ords, comparatives from the other dialects, and 
leaving blank spaces opposite to those for which he could find no 
equivalents. Mr. Tregear has made it easy for the student to 
diAingiiish the non-Polynesian element in the language. 

The exceptional words may be roughly divided into two classes, 
viz. : those which are used to a limited extent in neighbouring 
languas'es, though they differ from the usual Polynesian, and those 
V hich have no known Polynesian equivalents. To the former belong 
such words as nold, eye, the Maori JcanoJii ; teke. flower or fruit, 
iMarquesan, t^ke. sprout ; rr^ku, hair. Tahitian ceu. To the latter 
belong such words asrutUn.^ve. lieka, rosid, pepenii, head, ?naA-oq man. 
»So far as can be ascertained this latter class of words sliow little 
aorreement v> ith any current in other parts of Oceania. The word 
Lakai. table, is the Banks' Island kakat ; Aa o', mussel, may be the Fiji 
kft i. There may be a f e w agreements with uncommon words in other 
])arts, as in tlie words komo. Ysabel kiuiii. water; mj'jra. Y'sabel 
New Georgia. iloIloio. cocoanut ; ngoreiigorff, '^uxo. korakora. 
New Georgia, kurekore. ])eel ; knokuo, Motu New Guinea, kitrokitro. 
w^hite; New Georgia, nihi. Santa Cruz, p;aV, fire ; vakivaki. 

white, karake. moon, Y^sabel, vega. Avhite. It is of course impossible 
to form any theory as to the origin of the strange element in the 
Paumotuan language from such isolated coincidences as these, but 
they illustrate a fact which is of some importance when dealing 
pliilologically with the question Avhether the prc'^ent occupants of 
Polynesia and Melanesia are the original inhabitants. It is 
remarkable that wherever in a Melanesian language words are 
found winch differ from those in general use throughout Oceania, 
these words very rarely agree with the exceptional words in 
another language. Take for example the exceptional languages of 
Santa Cruz and Nitilolc, in Central Melanesia, Savo and Alain the 
Soloimm Islands, and the word.s for sun, moon, bird, and egg. We 
have the following- toi*ms : — 



Sun. 

Moon. 

\ Bird 

-ligg- 

Santa Cruz 

fianqa 

. tenia 

i kw . . i 

h. 

yifilo'ie 

... U 

j , 

. ' deguluo . \ 

nuolie. 

SUTO 

kvli 

. kuge 

■ ; kosit 

1 sii. 

Aiu 

. . felo 

.J ilala 

\ marvka . \ 

eruti. 

Melanesian 

. \ alo ... 

. . j Vida 

manu 

! 

toliu. 
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It will be observed that with the exception of the words martika 
andwHo/ie, which may be the Melanesian niann and toUn, these are 
different from the usual words, and also have no likeness to one 
another. Such facts suggest the probability of the Oceanic 
Islands having once been inhabited by people speaking various 
(.listinct languages, and that they have since been colonized by a 
race speaking dialects of a common language, the simple structure 
of which has obliterated those wuth more complex forms. 

It is worth notice that in Xew Guinea, where languages ai’e 
h)und very different from the IMelanesian, these also show little 
likeness to one another in vocabulary, and in places where they 
have borrowed Melanesian words or grammatical forms, the 
Melanesian element is the only common feature. It is therefore 
probable that in the non-iMelanesian languages of Xew Guinea we 
have remaining languages of similar structure to those which 
were formerly more widely spread in the Oceanic region ; and that 
there are still found in varying quantity among- the Melanesian 
and Polynesian dialects remains of the ili>similar vocabularies 
hn‘mer inhabitants of the islands. Viewed thus the Paumotu is 
the Polynesian dialect which has preserved most of the archaic 
element, and thus the labour which Mr. Tregear has expended 
upon this dictionary cannot fail to be of value to the student of 
Oceanic language^. 

S. H. Pay. 

The Chin Hills: A History of the People, our dealings with 
them, their customs and manners, and a Gazetteer of their 
country, by Bertram S. Carey. C.l.E . Assistant Commissioner, 
Burma, and H. X. Tuck, Extra Assist a at Commissioner. 
Rangoon. Printed by the Suj'ierintendent, Government 
Printing, Bnnna, iSdtj. A ol. i. 8vo. *2ob page^. 

This book calh t ^ mintl Mr. Read's resolution passed at the British 
Association this year, and makes one reflect how much miglit be 
done for Ethnology by the British Empire if the intelligent 
interest of it.-5 administrators in the peoples they govern were 
systematically organised. For here we have a very admirable 
p*iece of Avork carried out, apparently Avitli the support of the 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, by two political officers in the hill 
country to the north -we-^t of t1iat great Dependency. The first 
part ot the book deals principally with the history ot our political 
relations with the country. But in the second part, ele voted to 

Planners and Customs,” the authors give a very eircum^tantial 
aecoiint of the Ciiiii tribes in their habit as ihey live, so much so 
that Avitli the additional aid of photo etchings of quite exceptional 
ethnographic merit, the reader feels on laying the volume 
doAvn that the Chin Hills have bectime a familiar country. We 
are presented with a picture of barbarous society, one side of 
which finds a paralhl in the old feudalism of Europe, but a 
feudalism devoid of chivalry, in which the right of private- 
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^va^ mean.^ tlie right of treaclierou^ly raiding one’s ueigliboar, 
and in wliieli the naiirder of a defencele^s foe is a doughty 
feat of arms. Of the various tribes of the Chius, all allied 
to the Kuki family, the Siyins appear to bear the worst 
character for treachery in a land where “ all are drunkards, liars 
and thieves/* The practice of headhunting, the result of universal 
blood feuds, was especially prevalent among them. Here it may 
be noted that the Chins do not. like the Dyaks. keep the skulls of 
their enemies in their houses, but place them on poles outside, 
fearing the malign influence of the indwelling spirits : trophies of 
animal skulh are. on the contrary, tu he found in most verandah^^. 
Of the other tribes, the Hakas. Taslions. Shunklas and Soktes. 
the tirst are noted for avaiace. the second for political sense and 
diplomatic cunning. 

Good iilii.'>tratioiis of Chin hou^cb and villages are given, and 
there ib a plan of a typical house at p. 176. iMost Chins have 
both a town and a country house. The methods pursued in 
liUTiting and agriculture are carefully described : neither in 
tilling nur transport are cattle employed. Burial and marriage 
customs differ slightly in the different tribes. The Chiii^ 
re.-emble the Dyaks and othei Eastern peoples in their attention 
to omens and in the practice of divination by examining the livtr 
of animals. 

Their beliefs are those of all races at an early stage of culture : 
the propitiation of sj)irits foims a principal part of their religion. 
Spii’itb are powerless tor good, but active in evil ; disease is their 
wuik, or that of wizards through who^e agency foreign bodies art* 
introduced into the system, taking the form of lizards, rats, balD 
of hair or string. 

The chapters on '‘Civil and Cilminal Laws” ; the "Position or 
the Chiefs in regard to the people, slaves and slavery ’’ ; and on 

Raids and ^Methods of Warfare.” offer material of much interot. 
The iiniver>a] habit of drunkenness is a modifying factor in the 
execution of customary law. A point worthy of remark with 
relation to civil law is that among the Siyins and Soktes the 
youngest son alone succeeds to the paternal estate, wliile amongst 
other tribes the eldest does so; this is not the only point in which 
the customs of tlie Xorth and South Chin Hills material!}’ differ. 

There is mueh that is ethnographieally of interest in this 
volume. Objects worthy of mention are the bra.s.s hair-pins or 
skewers vium in the hair by the Hakas. used with deadly effect as 
weapons in drunken quarrels : the women's water-pipes, used to 
prepare ‘’nicotine water ” for the men: a kind of knuckle-duster ” 
used as a concealed weapon by the Southern Chins, and producing 
"Cars on the face which are considered as glorious as the scars of a 
German student ; the heavy brass or iron girdle 3-10 lbs. in 
weight worn by w’omen to keep the cotton skirt in position ; tlie 
tribal tartans ; and the various weapons of offence and defence. 

There is unfortunately no map on a laige scale, but tlie 
twenty-five full-page permanent illustrations/ from photographs 
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by Surgeon-]\rajor XewlanJ and Sergeant Sinclair, of tbe Queen’s 
Own Sappers and Miners, have already been noticed as being of 
particular excellence. The grouping and general treatment are 
admirable. Ethnologists will look forward with interest to a 
continuation of the fruitfal labours of ^lessrs. Carey and Tuck. 

Ttie Antichrist Legend : A chapter in Christian and Jewibh 
Folk Lore. Englished from the German of W. Bonsset, with 
a Prologue on the Babylonian Dragon Myth, bv A. H. Keane. 
Small 8 VO. London : Hutchinson and Co. 1896. 

Bousset's book is a guide to Early Christian and Medueval 
Apocalyptic Literature. But Bousset himself, though aware that 
the Antichrist Legend inig;ht be traced back to a very early date in 
the history of humanity. lUd not carry it further than about the 
dawm of the Xew Era. The investiirations of Guiikel took it to 
Babylon ; but there yet retnained a lacuna to till, and to this we owe 
Mr. Keane's interesting and suggesti\ e Prologue. The derivation 
of Antichrist fi’oin Tiamat or Tiawat, *’ The Dragon of Chaos ” of 
the Akkadians, leads on to a vet more ancient and material 
prototype among the Saurians of the Loner Mesoj)otamian Plains 
such as they w^ere known and encountered bv primitive man. 
- We now^ begin to understand the peculiar form assumed by 
the Semitic account of the Creation, which is itself based on earlier 
Akkadian traditions.” 

The Antichrist Legend has therefore a very long pedigree. * It 
carries us b ick to the primeval conditions under which it grew 
up and crystallized into later national mythologies. These con- 
ditions were here, as elsewhere, the circumstances incident to the 
struggle of primitive man with his surroundings. Thus albo 
the weird story of the Antichrist Legend is completed in its three 
:>uccessive phases — from the Xew Era to Medieval times, a millen- 
nium (Bousset) ; from Babylonia to the Xew Era, four milleumunis 
(Gunkel) ; from the Stone Ages to Babylonia, as here suggested, 
many millenniums.” p. xxiv. 

The whole subject provider, an instructive example of the 
life- history of a myth, and Mr. Ketue is to be congratulated 
on presenting it to the English public in such an accessible and 
attractive form. 

“The American Anthropologist.’’ Vol. ix. Xos. 6-7. (Xo. 
6.) Introduction of the Iron Age into America, by Otis T. Mason. 
(Xo. 7.) CLissitication and Development of Primitive Implements, 
by Joseph D. McGuire. The Ute Bear Dance (illustrated), by 
Verner Z, Reed. John Gregory Bourke — obituary (with frontis- 
piece), by F. W. Hodge. 

“ The American Journal of Psychology,” Vol, vii. Xo. 4. 
On Muscular ^Memory, Theodate L. Smith. A Preliminary Study 
of some of the Motor Phenomena of Mental Effect, by Eimest H. 
Lindley. Light Intensity and Depth Perception, by T. R. 
Robins m. Attention, Experimental and Critical, by Frank Drew. 
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“Journal of Mental Science/* VoL xlh. Xus. 142-14:^. 
(Xo. 142.) Torquato Tas^jo and his Bioj^rapher*'. by W. 
Ireland. Statistics dealing ^vith Hereditary Insanity, based 
on upwards ot a rlioir^and cases occurrino' in the Essex Counry 
Asylum, by John Turner. Certain Conditions of the Circulatory 
System in the Insane, by Samuel Edgerley. Dangerous Lunatics 
cliaro-ed with crime. Xote on operation ol: loth Section of 25 and 
2ii Viet., cap. 54 (Lunacy Statutes, Scotland), by John Carswell. 
On Mental Fatis'ue and Becovery. by W. H. R. Rivers. Remarks 
on the Xnrsing Staff in Asylum^, by P. W. MacDonald. The 
Special Reporr.s and Certificates required by Section 38 of the 
Lunacy Act ot 1890, and Section 7 of the Act for 1891, by R. S. 
Stewart. Atypical and Unusual Brain-Forms, especially in Rela- 
tion to Mental Status ; A Study on Brain Surface Morphologr. bv 
\y. Julius Mickle. fXo 143.) Presidential Addre.ss. by iV. J 
iMickh*. Tlie Significeiice of TTeismann'^ Doctrine in Insanity, 
by Cr. R, Wilson. Heredity in iMental Disease, by J. E. Briscoe. 
The Increase of General Paralysis in England and Wales : its 
Causation and Significance, by R. S. Stewart. The Ho.spitaI 
Treatment of the Insane in Asylums, by J. IMacpherson. Xote on 
Female Xiirsing in an Asylum Male Sick Room, by A. R. Turnbull. 
The Cairo Asylum : Dr. Warnock on Hasheesh Insanity, by T. S. 
Clouston, Torquato Tasso and his Biographers, by W. W. 
Ireland. 

“The American Antiquarian/* Mol. xmii. Xo^. 3~4. 

J > Aridimolou'ica I Studies amoni:r the Ancient Cities of Mexico, 
\>v AV. H. Holmes. Data of Michigan Archaeology, by H. 1. 
Smith, Ea^t In<lia Folk L '-re. Adventures of the Brahmin Kala- 
Sarma. by T. \V. Knox. Folk Lore on Stone, by Countess E. Al. 
(’esaivs.-o. Egyptoloc’ical Xutts. by W. C. Winslow. Oiiental 
Notes. Xotes on European Archteology, by D. G. Brinton. 
.i^ti'ouoraical Symbol^ in A-ia and America, by S. D. Peet. 
I’hiinou'raphic Xotes. by A, S. Gatschet. (Xo. 4.j Xotes on 
Decaiiia. by J. Fraser. Some Xorth-west Burial Customs, by J. 
\\ ieker>ham. Prehistoric Remains in St. Paul, Alinue.sota, by T. 
If lit'Wi^. The Psychologic Development of Aledicine, by J. H. 
McCormick. Early Auicru'au Exphu-ations among the Pueblo.^, 
bv S. D Pt'ct. Iroquniau Phii.dogy. by H. Hale. Egyptological 
Xote.s, The Aragniticonce of Prehistoric America. Arcliapological 
Xotes 

“Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society.” 
Vol. iii. AV»lcaiiic and Earthquake Phenomena of .lapan, by Prof. 
J. Alilue. Xotes cm the History of IaiC((Uei’, by E. Hart. A 
Xote on tlie Form of Japane.^e Temple Roofs; "A X^ote on the 
Koy Pattern in Japan” ; " The Japanese Aln.sical Scale.” by F T. 
Pigo-ott. Asjiects of Social Life m Alodern Japan, by the Yen. 
Arelnleacoii A. C. Shaw. Court and Society in Tokyo,” by 
F. H. Balfour. 
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XOVEMCEE 10th, 1S9G. 

E. \X. Eraeeoon, Esu*; E.S.A., PresiJt.d, ia rJu: C'lialr. 

The ^Minutes of the last Meeting ^ye^e read and signed. 

The lesignaticiis id Messrs. J. COLES. J. Cleghorn, E. Ban- 
GAY, 1. J. and tlie deatli^ id Sir d. rEESTAViCH, ajnl 

Met>i>. A. ELTroRD and Dr. J. IT. Langiion Dotvx, yatv 
animuneei L 


Mr. E. L. SrEAli:]:, F.E.S., exhilated a Maneala Board fit an 
Xya.sai-lan<h and read the ffdhnving extrac't frcni a letter frnni 
Mr. Alfred Sharpe, H.E.M. h^aisul and Aeting Cninniissioner. 
addiV'^sed to him. dated Zoniha, August 7th. LS'JG. 

''Another tiling T am sending you whieli a])])ears tu nu" tr) ]te 
nf gTeat intt^ii st, is an African-made vrooden hoanl v, ith eup> in 
it for pLiyiiig that Alt lean draughts game, vdiieh is at any lat^* 
(j,U(iO years <>1*1, if net more. This ga.me is played with small 
}>ehhles. Tiu y put three in each hole and then move them 
and shift tlioni ahout in a Y’ay Ydiieh no white man ean ume r- 
st<ind. I Was very much struck in Cairo hy setang in tlie 
i\Iu‘'eum tiiLiv an ahno>t similar dinughts lio.ird nmde in 
alahaster which dated from, I think, the 2nd or Ord dvimstv. 
I also noticed in Egypt the children in the road jdaying the 
YOE. XXYI. ‘r 
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s.-in.e pinie, llieir ^'eing little Iiule^ seivttelieJ in tlic 

:^T‘..aiiKl. Here, in any nuive village, one may sc-e the same 
gvime heing played in a ^rmilar rnaiiiier, that is, the holes leiiia 
s.ratehed in the ilat grouii'I 

•'The African of oiir^e iicver chanc’C-^, ami it seems to me a 
very lemarkahle thing that this aanie (we km:>vy, has heeii 
played fur hve or --ix th. -iisaiid veais in Afiica, from Cairo 
to the Cape. Pel haps von may think this native -made boaid 
of interest far the Ihiti-h hlu-eiiiii. Certainly, if it were put 
alongside one of tile straie ones haind in Kgy'yt many thousand 
vear< ago, it W'.niLl mther a striking -ight. I think.’’ 

hir. C. H. PhaI) exliihited a W'*'-jhri maCn from the Xortli 
We-t C'-a>t of Ameiican and Mr. H. IhvLFOCR varirais native 
In lijii pivp iratii'iis of hemp for Criiisumpti m. 

The following papers were read : — 

On a ICmarkahle Low and Arrows found in Egypt, believed 
to he of Assyrian Oiiuin/' r>y Mr, IT Balfouk (with ExhP 
bit ion 1. 

“ Life History of an Aghuri Fakir, with Exhioitiriii of his and 
other Drinking Ves.'r^els made of Human Skulls, and notes upon 
the same.” By Mr. H. Balfoue, 


Oil fi Eemaekable Axciext Bow and Aekows heJkrcd to he of 
Assyrian Oeigix. By Hexry Balfour, M.A. 

[V'lTH PLATES IX AXE X.] 

I WAS lecently enabled, through the kuidiiess of Professor 
W. Elmders Petrie, to whom I am greatly indebted, to obtain 
an ancient archer’s egiiipment of very exceptional interest. 
The bow is, I believe, uiiii|Ue, although one somewhat similar is 
ill the Berlin IMuseum, and has been described ])y Dr. v. 
Luschan,^ and also by l\Ir. C. J. Loiigiuaii.- This latter speci- 
men, however, while of great interest and importance, and 
obviously nearly allied t‘) the r>ne which I am about to describe, 
is unfortunately very imperfect, and much of its structure 
necessarily reinaiiis uiiceitain, I shall refer again to this 
specimen. 

The how, which came to me through Professor Petrie, was 
^ Proc. Perlin Anthrop. Suc.,” Mav, 1S03. 

• “Archery,” Baammton Series, 18^4, p. 0*1, etc., and in “ Jourr. Antbivp. 
Inst xxir, PI. X. 
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fuiuitl iindei tliO f(lL»win,u’ Lireuiustance^?. A toiiiu of the 
XXA'I dyna'^tv wos excavated at Tliebes in Keypt. under 
the direetio]!, I un<un<t.an], of ^Ir. Eiitr(.js. the Italian ConsuL 
Aiuonobt other thiijus lie loiind a t m\v. or rather two of 

'■)ne. of the usual ancient Ku’vptian shape (Fig. 5). that is to say 
a single-stave 'wooden how. stout t<jwards the centre, and 
tapeiing towards the end"?, whieii cuive forward rather 
abruptly; it is one of a type which is coniinonly to he seen 
in liiusenms and collections of Egvptian antirjuitics, and diiteis 
but little iroiii many modern African hows. This specimen I 
have, and exhibit it together with the ariows found with it, 
which are al>o (.if typical Fgy]'tiaii foiin. Shortly after the 
finding of this how one of tlte men, whi > had been employed by 
Mr. Biitros in his excavations, produced a seCi.md bow with 
>everal arrows, which he said were found in the same lonib as 
tlie other bow and arrows. Bijth bows with tlieii au(»ws came 
into the hands of a friend of Mr. IVtriets, and through tlie 
latter’s kind inediati(m I v'as able to purchrse tlaan. 

The b(')W wliich w<is found by tlie woikman is in every way 
a remaikable .-[•eeinien (Fig. If Altliouoh it was foiuid in an 
Egyptian tomI>, it i'^ (d'aily not of indigenous origin. Tt is 
(uiite luilike tlie ehai.icteii'^'tie t} pe ol Egyptian bnw. Instead 
of having 1 een cut fioin a single piece (A wood, it of crr/}tr<’'^iff 
structure an elaborate combiiiLitiuii of ditfereiit mateiial>. one 
of whicli. at any late. is foreign to the c<.aintrv in whicli tlie 
how was found. Everything, in fact, points to this bow Imving 
oune into Egypt fiom a more nurthtily region, whence it Hiiulit 
p issil.ily have been brciught as a trophy of war, by an inva'ling 
force, ov by baeign meiceiiarif s in the Egyptian service. 

Discriidunt . — This how is of very hue make, the work of a 
highly skilled how^yer. and it is beautifully finished. Although 
sufficiently well preserved to sIk.jw its sha]»e and siriictun- 
accurately — a romarkable ca^e of preservation ir« in (hv-ay, 
when we ccui.^ider tlu* mateuals C)f which ir is built up — i: Ims 
been br<.)ken in two at the centre across the handle, and has, 
moreover, been subjectod to tlie rav«iges of white anr^, whicli 
have eaten away jiortions at various points. Xor is this 
altogether to be deplored, for, while tlie artistic perfection and 
intrinsic value of tla^ bow as a coTni>lete s[>ecimcn is ^adly 
impaiied, tlie same cause has rendered easy tla^ examinati<ai of 
the detailed stria ture of the bow. and has exposed the vaiit ns 
materials wliich have been used in its cfunposition. In tact, 
the cutting of a ‘single transverse section aen^^s one of the 
limbs is all that has been necc'^^ary in the way of dissecti(»n. 

In length the Imav is al'out -MJ inches, mea-unHl along the 
“ belly ’* and folhoving the curco s. Mea-ured in a straight lino 

r 2 
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tnan tip to tip, tlie lon;-ilh is al'Oiit 53 iuclit-. It in fact, 
lii.aktMlly ictiexc3. 'rraXiVTorc^, though to n<.)tliiiig like the 
.-ciiiio extent as nuuiy iiioueru Asiatic coiiip<'>site bows, rroiu 
the centre to the extremities of the “limbs*' it tag lers very 
giabnally, the two enbs l/eing of slenber proportion^, the 
extieinities cuiviiig baekwaib rather abuiptly. Xearthe centre 
<T one of the “limbs" the gulh measure- a little le-s than 
3 i no lies. 

In the cays when it was still new and ready fur use, notliine' 
of ir-> stiucturc c^add l>e seen, as it was completely enveloped 
infill extol nal ceiatiiic; of l‘i rJ: (Fig-. 2 and 3), as is so 
negutiitly the ca.-e with the modern bows of Xi.uth India and 
Per-ia ; the L;rearer part of this bark layer remains intaet. 

The nuiterials used in the criustriiction of this bow ate: — 
1. w<-iod dwo kind,-): 2. black horn: 3. sinews of animals; 
d. laich-baik: o. glue. Tlieir p' isitions are made clear in the 
di.igram. 

The central core 3/) or “backbone,’* ccaisi-ts of a gckce of 
wootl, tapeiinn tr* wards tlie eirl-, which runs the w'hole length 
of th(} bow, and is battened oluraig in cro^s section. The wood 
is not very hard, but h “ stringy'’ with a strongly marked gr.iin, 
and is biowiiir^h-yelhsw in coh.air. The surfaces are roughly 
-'.oixd with gio<,vt_^ to giw a ludd to tlie glue. Against the 
of this Cort^ [ire glued side-strips (3 3) of a harder 
i aowni-h-rcd wiiod. with flattened inner and rounded outer 
SUL faces. TIil-'C snips also run ila* w'hoh‘ length of the bovc, 
.ind ale Vvifber thcin the thiekiiess of tlie Ciaitral core, and. 1»\' 
thus oveiLi])[aug its nlges, iimke with it a kind of -hallow. 
wi(le channel a'oug caLh face. -^Vlong ea>;h of the-e cliannek 
lie- a wide .-tiip nf (.lluis.j black horn {<: and ])robahly of 
.-‘Une kind ot laPfalc). extending to the extremities of the limb-. 
Tli-sc stt ips ex.iCtly till the cliannels, the strip along the hack (/g 
being lliinr.er tlniii that along the belly (d), eoriv-poiiding with 
the -halh'Wer elianineh The inner faces or the horn strips are 
.'1 oivd with slight grooves, in the same manner as are the 
ceiitial wo'hI.ul core and .-ide strips, to whicli they are firmly 
glued. b)v-i lying the ihieker horn ^>trip is a see<aid snip of the 
sinr* Liiat^aial o’ . :ind of nearly egnal width, lather more than 
-\-;-ineh tim'k at the centre, and I'evelled away in nothing at the 
e lues. An obtuse angle is forme'l on th;.* oiusihie of this strijj fas 
S‘*-ii in sectinip, anti tliis paviduces a kind (tf h>w ridge along 
the belly "1 tliL bt.ov in tlie central line 'seen in Fig. 2). It is 
u l to be ^TUp[)< ‘.-e<l that liru'ii ceuild be oldaiiied of suilicient 
hmeth to run the whole length of the IjOw, suit is safe to suppose 
tliat the htuu Strips are iu^e///*,p miM.'tiug at or near the eeiitre, 
lli'jugli \cithout dissection their meeting point is not visible. 
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The woo-I on the other hand runs rie’ht throiicrli the handle, and 
so far as can be soen the central core runs in a single piece from 
end lo end. 

Oveilyiiio’ the thinner burn stri[) (V) wliicli. occupies the 
slialhtvrer channel aLaie the back of the central core,^ is a thick 
mass of longitudinally dispensed s:ne\v<. taken proleibly iivan the 
neck or back of SL-me lununant, which have been very carefully 
prepared, and foini a very lioniogsaneou'^ and <lrno? layer, or 
rather layers, for the mass is built up of two layeis (r and/'- ) of 
sinews, possibly nK.u'c than'twr». The thieknesr of the mass is 
nearly centre of the bow. lieCMsniing reduced 

towards the en-ls. as is the case with the h'.un strips. Thi^ 
rriiie^v “ backing is lapped rouml the edges of the bow, and 
enchrses the twr> side snips of wood. 

fSTeur the ends of the bow sinews aie wnund tiensver'-elv 
round the whole, so as to ]>ind tlie ]>arls iirnily togotlw-r, and 
enable them to witlntand the great strain at these points. 

Such then i^ the r-jneplex structure of this reniarkahle how. 
Overlying the wlrole is tlie layer of larch-] )ark 'fj), of a lieii 
hrowu-red c<tlcjTU\ with very smooth and 
glo-^v, alnuiot satiny, surface. It has heeii 
laid Oil in small loctangular pieces, each 
wound tran>Vv‘r^ely r-amd hr<>t diagraially, 
as is so u-ual with model ii A:^iatic 1 m_)Ws) 
until one e;lge meets aanl j'mt over la [» the 
otlicr. Tho ailja('eut pr ces tsf hark jlau 
tuie aiiOtlier --o Icav*.- no ^paee Itetweeii, 

Jiiitl ill thi'> w,'V ihs-'V i' leather form a eviii- 
tiuu''ua, v\v ngiiri pr> )of '-li ntli from mid to end, at tlc^ -ame tune 
pioRetiiig tile dsUicJ-U' -tiiictiire of tiie how, and Inling it'^ 
complexity fr^ni view. 

Tiiis dihers in -everal re'^pect- from tlie anLiuitriUii- 

]'o::ite ]m.:\v ill tlie Ilciiin iMineuiu, di'scribed hvPr. von Lu-clian. 
It i- rather larger — 5b, inches, as against 45 inchc'^. nna^ured 
acir-.-^ til ciirve, and 57-f indies as ng^iinst 4S\-. nua-urebi along 
the unve. It is soiiiewlict more reih*xetl. The t-liape '-'•an 
in ^eeli<ai, ditilis, 1 eing in the preNeiit ]*o\v inelined t'avarbi- a 
pentagonal form, with the angled well mnnded otf w'hih* in the 
Jlerlin iMjvr llie section at the centre of the haialle i^ ncailv 

^ The function of tho liovu fc). iutcrpo^ol between the wjLaeii core nuJ 

the nai:?'' of ^.neu-, i" not tlcir. iiorn, a^. hcina c >'r.pres'il le. :•? au ex^Mh-iU 
N Jistame thr the 'V'/O/ ..f tt bow. which suhjcttca to a < /*'' s o , i btiv^', while 
the elasti'* atom the back are well a la[>tol to re^l^I tho tri'iil.' strain 

throwii upon tlui: part of the tow. Tlie horn seems out of pia^c on tho back. 
At anv rate it nc'-t unusaul to find horn in this j'O'ition. It i- tlie onl;^ 
in.'tance uf the kind which I liare come across m the exan.initun cf scores or 
mo lern cuiUptsa^c bows trom vari'.iu countries. 
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ciiviilcii. Alai cit about <.na-tiiiul of the di-lauoe alou.u llie liiubs 
it is ]•la^iO-eollVex, ap]U‘oacliing the seiui-ciicular. The di:?pL»si- 
tioiL of the -trips of Wfjod loriiiing the nuiin portion of the bow. 
dliiertr lijaikedly in the two spec-miens, as may at once be seen 
c>n cjiiipiiing Lhc vc»n huschan sketches pjr the phite illus- 
tiuting ^h\ "Lnigman's pepei) with the illustrations to this 
paper. A single deep, narrow, Ceiitial gr(.)Ove runs along 
the whole length of the Ilerlin Im'iw, sunk riglit through 
to the sinew mass. whiLh hjrins the iMck of the Low. This 
uKj'jve of eour.-e wa^ originally tilled either with wood or 
h'UiL ifUt in w'hat nianner, or in what propoition, cannot he 
asceiLaine<h as the whole groove is now empty, and no clue to 
the iLituie uf the siibsAin^e or suhstaiices which once tilled it, 
remains. The presence of bran as an impcrrtant feature in tlie 
stiuetuie (.4 the bow which I have described, lends probability, 
a.liuon Certainty, to the idea that this material, either partly, oi 
einiivlv, tilled the groove in the Berlin h,jw. This is rendered 
the niC'ie likely from the fact of the horn in my specimen 
having sutibred ;-everely from the wdiite ants, whereas the wmod 
i- aliii -L intaet. The disappearance of the horn in the Berlin 
how may ]) 0 ihaps Ije accounted for in the same wary. 

Alth<aagh there are marked ditterences between these two 
ancient bow:^, there still can he little rpiestion as to their having 
both c'omo originally from the same, or ^'ery nearly the same 
exti.i-Egvptiaii region. They are both utterly un-Egyptian in 
c'liaiacter . in their general composite structure, and in the fact 
of their being demidedly retlexed. they resemble one another, 
tlicir dihereuce- being rather in matters of detail. Traces of 
wh<-it >eeias to have Vieen a covering of hireh-])ark are to be seen 
in the B*n‘lin hijw. and in iny specimen ihi- baik envelope is 
beaulitully }nererved. Xechess to say that was a 

-ubstaiice known to tlie Egyptians only as introduced from a 
mc'ie nnrtlwrn legiou. As viewed in pr(.)fnc, there is a striking 
iv-jiui>Lince between these two howcs, in the gentle curves, and 
in till- way in which tlie handle is set backward. 

.\> wo may with fanctical certainty as-ume that these hows 
Were of foK'igii introduciif m into Egy}a, it remains for us to 
.i^ctut-iin as far as po--il.)le their exact i'>rr>rt nfnin , The pos- 
-iidy ilittite or A.-yviiaii oiigiii of the Beilin how has already 
l-ecn speculated U]) 0 ii l>y L)r. von Luschaun and Mr. Ijuigman, 
who draw' attention to the resemhl mce borne l*y tluit how" to 
tuu-L' n [>iesenre<l in Ilittite and Assyrian sculptures. Von 
Luscliun .-ugge^ts that thir? b»ow' had been introduced into Egypt 
either by toreign meioenainh^c; or as a spoil rif war. The toml) in 
w'hich it wa> inuiul at iliehes has been referred hv exY>erts to 
tue lime of B unesn II '"XIX dynastyy or. aecording to Mr. 
Betrie, say fiom about 1275-1 ‘JOS nc. " 
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Xow there are strong reasons for sup] mating the theuiy of an 
Assyrian origin for the how of the dyna-ty which I have 

described It not only resembles closelv the better representa- 
tions of bows in Assyrian sciiljiture. in shape and in the curve 
assumed when drawn, and in the way in which the ends curve 
over backwards, but the date of the tomb in which it is said tu 
have been discovered corresp^jiids with the end of the period 
of tlie Assyrian occupancy of Egypt. ^Ir. Petrie informs me 
that the Assyrian eoinpiest in the XXV dynasty was about 
C7- C.O., and lasted till the rise ef the XXVI dynasty, wliich 
extended fiom about 6Gd-o:25 n.r. 

During their invasions and occupancy of Egypt, Assyrian 
weapons must necessarily liave been numerous in the land, and 
it would he indeed remarkable if some shmild not have been 
preserved, even after the evacuation of tiie country by tlie 
invadersd ^^diy they came in some cases to be depositetl in 
the native tombs, in company, as in the present instance, witli 
other weapons of purely indigenous character, is uncertain, 
though this is nut a matter of paramount importance. Such 
bows may have been valued trophies, or have been acquired in 
a variety of ways, and in any case, their complex and beautiful 
structure must have favourably impressed a bow-using people 
like the Egyptians, who would have welcomed such weapons as 
interesting possessions, and may even in some instances have 
condescended to lay aside the native African single-stave how, 
for the newly introduced and efficient composite how. What- 
ever the reason of tiieir having been deposited in Egyptian 
toniiKS may be. we must feel grateful for it, since such very 
perishable weapons probably owe their preservation to their 
careful interment. 

If further evidence is required to prove an Assyrian origin 
for this bow, sucli i^^, I venture to think, supplied by the arrows 
which were found with it. I mentioned that Avitli each of the 
Im)WS found in the XX^X dynasty tomlg were several of the 
arrows which belonged to them, du^t as the composite and 
alien 1jow ditfers iiom the cl laract eristic ally Egyptian bow 
found in the same tomh^ sc) do the arrow.s found with the 
former ditfer from those fmiiid with the latter. The arrows? 
belonging to the Egvptiau wooden bow are theni<plves in every 
way cnaracteristically Egyiaian in type, as is clear from the 
numeioiis exaiiij)les preserved in umseums ami collections. 
They con>ist (Fig. of a fiirly stout shaft of reed, with fore- 
shaft of wrMjd tanged into it. T<^ prevent splitting, the socket 
is whipped with tibres (possibly sinewsy which are blackened 

^ ^Ir. Pttrg', during his excavations this year, found a helmet of dssyrhn 
type, tegether with a numter iron tools of ertirely non-Egyptian character. 
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with a kind of hitunieii. lu tlie completo specimens the fure- 
sliaft is furnisheJ with a heatl uf eheit (Bi^os. G. 7^ ’'vitli uide 
tran-veise cutting e<h:ie chisel-ended ''' so-celled), set in a coin- 
pr^sition. Arrows fitted with heads of this ^hepu are lre<paently 
shown in aiicir-ut Egyptian representations of aivhery, and 
appear te. have heen much favr)ured, heiug. no douhr. a-lapte-l 
for causing great laceration and lueiiiOiiliaoe without deep 
]>enetiati jii. The nock at the hiut end of the shaft it i--' 
iinportanr to notice, of a very simple and chaiacteiAtic kind 
(Fig. 8), cut deeply in the reed end itself just heyond a node 
There were three feathers (half feathers set edgewisej. a}'par- 
eiitly about inches to 2| inches long ; the lines of glue which 
fixed them are very apparent in some of the airuws. >Sonie of 
the arrow- are clumsier ami more roiigldy finished than the 
cuher-, and seem to have heen the work of anotliev maker. The 
wings of the nocks in one set are naiTovc mid pointed, in the 
other set hroad and loiiucled (Figs. 8-9). 

Turning to the ''Assyrian '' arrows, well-maiked ddflhrences 
are seen. (Jn the whole, these arrow- are of flier nrdee than the 
Egyptian set. As in the latter, the '* Assyrian ’’ arrows are 
composed of foreshaft and shaft (Fig. 10). The shafts are cut 
from more sleucler reeds than in the others, and vary from 21 f 
inches to 221 inches in length. The fore>hafts vaiy from 10:^ 
inches to 11-g inelies in length, and are carefully finished and 
smoothed: they aie diarpened at the tips. S.juie are slightly 
tapere'h others cylindrieal almcist to the ti]>, others again are 
^lightly •* harrelled." Tliey are very neatly tanged into their 
'-haft-, the sc>ckets having been whipped round with fine sinews 
•gliis hinding has mo-tly perished, Lnt its fc-rnier pve-eiice is 
-till manife-t). Tn-tea<l of tlio nock 1 icing cut in the reed end, 
a piece of hanl wood, or lioru in some cases, has been tanged 
into the butt (Fig. 11), and the nnck is cut in this, a manitest 
im]-rovemeut up'on the Egyptian nock, whicli must rtlw<iys have 
iiecn liahle to .-plit, Threc^ of the arrows have this hard-wood 
})hig Completely ]U'e3erved : in two it prcijeets A inch beyond 
the reed end, in the otlior liarely over inch. All the arrows 
Were furnished with it, but only traces remain in must, as, 
being ajipareiitly of horn, they have proved more perishable. 
The feathers (vchether two or three in nuiaber, T am unahle to 
say) were about 4 iiielies long, and set edgewise on the shafts, 
and were glued and bound with sinews. Traces of the feathers 
themselves reimiiu on some of the arrows. 

A refeieiice to the Assyiian bas-reliefs in the Briti'Dli Museuia, 
of the time of Assur-nasir-pal, c. 8S;') b.C., C)ii wliich the arrows 
of the period are very clearly rrpresentetl — -hows at once 
striking resemhlances to the arrowes ju'^t described. The 
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piestiioe of tlie riock-lieaiiiig liaiu of vrood ur lioru is well 
indicated in laanv of tlie lopio^entations 12, Id, 14). 

The I'jn.a’ featherinu’ is another kindred feature. Tlie airuws 
shown in the sculptures have, it is true, hronze hhcles, mostly 
of le<d‘ (U* LtZLiigo -,hape. htted t''> them Id, IG), hut even 

this chaiacterhtic is not altogether wanting; in the pie-eiit set 
of earows. Trigvther with tlio-e alicasly deseid>eil, and with 
the c<unposite l>ow, was found a short wootLm foresliaft, d 
inches Lmg. tanged to fit a reed shaft, and with ilee}>, iiariow 
>ocket at the end. into vhich is htted, hy im-ans of a long, 
iiaiiow tang\ a leat-sha}>ed Hade of hronze (Fig. 17). The 
blade is 11 inches hy il-inch, and is slightly ‘hjgee " in section. 
Tlie tang niea.-^urts inches long. 

It may l)0 fairly admitted that the evidence afforded ])y the 
arrows is much in heoour oi the Assyiiaii origin of this archei’s 
outfit. 

To sum up hriehy, the evidence in fav('iur of the theory of 
the Assyiian nationality of thi^ hnw with its ariows rests upon 
the 1<.>1 lowing facts : — 

1. The foim, crunposite structure and m-;lerials of tlie how 

are entirely non- Egyptian in character, and point elearlv 
ti.) a najrc* not them (.u'igin. The shape coiiL>})oi. h with 
that of ma.ny hrovs represented iii A:^>yiimi seul| lure. 

2. The jirrows found witli the how, and i‘vid.,mlly hidonging 

to it. are ([uite iiou-Egypti lu in L}g e. and com'spond 
chjsely with arrows rcpiesented in A'^miiaii sculptures 
of a soinrwliat earlier date. 

2. The date of the tomb (XXVI dyucsty) eonvs}»onds with 
the end <jf the As^yiiaii invasion, which took place 
<luring the XXA" dynasty, and lastt*-! till the rise of 
the XXA^I dynasty. 

AVhile it seems prohahlo that this XXVI dviiasly how was 
ii product of all iinnsioii of Fgvjit the Aoitli, it appears 

likelv tliat the Ilamesidi* how in the r>eiliu IMu-cum may liave 
been a relic of an Fgy])tiaii iii\asiou v/ the FToitli, obtained 
perhaps dauing the punitive' (W])edition of Ihiniesu II into 
Xortherii Syria against the Khita, when lie captured their 
capital, the i-laud city of Kade:?h on the hh-oiitcs. Syiia, lying 
as it did I'etweeu the two great and powerful kingdoms, wa^^ 
from very (*arlv times the meeting point (-f Fahylouiau and 
Egvjiliaii iiilluenee and culture, aial, if we should with Dr. vttii 
Lusehan legard the Fameside how as ^Alittite" r.ither tliaii 
Assyrian, we can still, from the gtographical position and 
politie.d relationshi[)s of the ‘Alittite " knigdom. aeeuuiit for 
the clos^ res-mblanee to the Assy run type of ])..)w, and at the 
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same time iVr tlie presence of this alien type of bow in 
Egvpt. 

Tiicre is a difference of upwards of 600 years between the 
dates of these tvoo bows, supp<:»sing that the dates a-SLaned to 
them are ci;)iTeet, and we may perhaps reuard the later bow as a 
modified an<l improved descendant of the eailier. This would 
give us two stages in the direct line of evolution of the early 
composite U ov. 

bV hen it is considered that the kingdom of Assyria lay near 
to the sraithern limit of distribution of the composite bow, and 
was situated immediately adjacent to IMedia and Persia, the 
latter of which, in later times, became famous as the country in 
which the composite bow i cached its highest perfection, it will 
be Seen that any examples of Assyrian bows w’hicli may be 
discovered, must be interesting, not only y)*’/’ sc, but also from 
the light wliich they may throw upon the early developmental 
lii^tc>ry of the higiier types of composite bow. It is greatly to 
1)0 imp-d that more material of this kind may be discovered. 

It mmt i)e admitted that the two1;»ows of composite structure 
hitherto fuuiid ill Egypt are remarkahle rather for their diver- 
gence from, than for their resemhlanee to the later Persian and 
othei Asiatic compo-ite bows ; but we must remember that iu 
ancient times the Scythians ’’ were perhaps the most celebratetl 
archer^, ami that it was to them to whom Cyaxares, King of 
iMedi<). applied for instruction iu archery, and to teach his 
youtlm tlie art of using the liow.^ l)uring that king's reign, 
iiiorct.iver. tlie Scythians conquered and occupied Hence 

We Call rea-Iily see that a iioitheni type of bow may have lieen 
graftC'l upon that already familiar to the ^ledes and Persians, 
which W(.uld in all proliability have been a type very similar to 
tliat A tlicir neighb-airs the Assyrians. So that the Assyiiiii 
type may have h-st its individuality througli fusion with a 
.'superior and possibly Mongolian type of how, and have been 
practically super-eb'd by it. Be this as it may, the modern 
IVu'sian and Xortli Indian composite hows differ considerably 
in the details of structure from the modieru iMougolian tvpes, 
and seem to suggest a fusit)n of two or more types in early Jays. 

In many respects these Imavs of ‘'Assyrian" type bear a 
resemhhince to the coiuposite bows with sinew backing of 
many modern tiibc'- (»f K.AV, America (Ossage, Modoc, etc.}, 
V. liich I have always maintained rcYtreseut the survival of an 
in the devAoYanent of the higlier types of composite 
liow.“ The two ancient hows are certainly of more complex 

Tregi ttoXXuC TroieojLtej'o? airot?, TraZ^as (r(pi TTapedoiKe r^v 
yAwero-ai/ T6 cKpaOditv, Ka\ rr^u rcov rufeop.’’ Herodotus “ Ilm./ I 73. 

' Jcuni. Antlrop. xix, IbOO, pp. 226 and 211, au-l xxiv, p. 17.' 
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oonstrucrion and of finer workinansliip, Liit in general type and 
in the single continuous curve which would he assumed when 
strung and drawn, the resemblance to X.W, American hows 
is manifest. These bows present features which we should 
naturally look for in composite bows of cco’/// type; for the 
C'unposite bow must have originated in an attempt to strengthen 
the pre-existing self-bow, and such bows as the ‘‘ Assyrian and 
X.W. American seem to some extent to represent transitional 
types between the simply reinforced self-bow and the later 
composites, which show special modifications in structure, 
combined with the development of the well-known “ Cupid's 
ImjVy' ” curves. 

It may 1>e asked, to what extent does the ''Assyrian” com- 
posite bow which I have descriljed, throw light upon the 
structure of the very curious coc/zdc/ bow so frerpiently repre- 
sented in the Assyrian sculptures \ 2dr. Longman, in his paper 
read before the Institute, raised the cpiestion of the possible 
stuicture of angular bows, and endeavoured to accuunt for its 
very peculiar form. In the discussion whicli followed the paper, 
I was obliged to confess myself highly sceptical as regards there 
ever having existed actual bows of such a sliape, at least for use 
in archery, and attributed the shape as represented to the per- 
petuation of an artist's error in the delineation, giving reasons 
ill support of this view.^ The examination of the present 
Assyrian ” bow certainly in no way confirms the straight- 
limbed, angular bow, as represented, as an actual weapon, as 
nothing in its stiucture is consistent with the fanciful and 
utttily unpractical &ha]ie sliovn in the sculptures. Unless we 
are to regard its peculiar delineation cs a &tereotype<l artist's 
ciror, the angular bow of the Assyrians must, I venture to 
think, still remain a mystery if not a myth. At least we are 
not yet justified in admitting the angular bow as a novif/a ffr/u's 
01 noii( -Np-u zVs ill the category of iiows. It has uecurred to me 
as ju^t po^sii'le that thc‘ rather abrupt backward setting of the 
luiiidle, uloervable in hndi of the ancient composite bovcs, may 
Ikice started the idea of an angular centre in the minds of 
Assyrian aitist'^, themselves perhaps inexperienced in the 
essential points of an etlieieiit bow, the great exaggeration of 
this peeuliarity being due to their imaginative miiids^aiid partly 
no doubt to the fact that straight liiU'S could be executed with 
greater facility than curved ones. f)nce acceiited as a picto- 
graph representiug a bovr, there is no reason why the angular 
anomaly should not have c«.>ntinued to exist as such, even side 
by side with more realistic representations. Iknhaps the coiii- 

^ •• Journ. Antlirop. Inst xxiv, pp 55, 50. also “ Eclir.b:ir^\ Keriow,’' July, 
1S05, pp. 37, 3s 
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pletely develope<l degraded) angular Low was arrived at only 
Ly a series of C(>]iyings by one artist from another, a 

process which wo knrov is all-j'owerfiil in the prudnctioii of 
even purely unintentional vaiiati(->u in art designs. 

In eeneludinc. I may a.dd that I am giving the Low with its 
arrows t<) tlie (Ixft-)rd University Alu-eiim, as an addition to the 
tine seiks of ce-mpo-ite Lows C'sHected Ly General Pitt-laver-, 
which fornix an imp<.ataut feature in the ethn-.^graphical collec- 
tion presented Ly him to the Univeisity. 

BiStrijitloii of Fh.dcs IX o,id X 

ris. 1 — Side T>e':v cf “ As\Ti-ian bo’x, sliOT^-ing general sliape, and re/U.c 
c.irves. Found in a XTltli Dynastr tomb at Tliebes, Kgjpt. 

Fig. 2. — Portion of the “belly’’ Ol tlie -anu- bow showii.g the uroovecl inner 
core of V. ood UO. tlie two >ide strips (iy, 1), the low, central ridge, 
and the bark comn’in^Z. c. V scale. 

Fig. 3. — Port: 'n of the '' back’’ of the same, sliouing the bark layer overlying 
the sinew backing *’ Mbicli is t aten away in places, c. t- scale. 
Fig. 4. — Transverse section cut through one limb of the bow at a poiiit marked 
A ... A in tig. 1 (fur deseription of the section see woodcut ni the 
text, p. 213). Actual size. 

Fig. 5 — F-Wi ’Fan bow of plain wood, found in the same tomb as the above. 
Fig. 0. — ihg\ptian arrow, with reed shaft, wood foreshaft and stone head :rer in 
eemtnr. 

Fig. 7. — Fare?h:.ft and dint head of another Egyptian arrow. 

Fig. S — Putt of Eryj-tian arrow. diOMing no- k cut in the reed end, and trace 
of the giue which held oiic of the feathers. Actual Aze. 

Fig. 9.— Putt oi .Uiother Envptnin arrow showing a dificrent tvpc of nock. 
ActualAm 

Fig 10. — * A^'Vriau *’ arrow, witli resd ?haft. pointed wooden foresliaft, and 
ncck-learing bard wood plug. Found wdth the Asyvriaii” bow. 
Fig. 11. — Butt of ” -V'-wrian ’’ arrow, >how'ing the hal’d wood plug in which the 
noi'k i" cut. Actual size. 

Fig-. 12, 13, 11— P>utt5 of A^-iriin arrows copied from sculptures of A^-ur 
A'azirpal, in the Briti^li iMuseuiu. Kediued in size. 

Figs. 15, 10 — Ilead- (bronze bhided) of arrows on the same bas-reliefs. aIucIi 
reduced. 

Fig. 17. — Fci’c-haft c: ’’ As-^yr. an " arrow, wntli leaf-shaped bronze blade. 
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XOVOIBER 24X11, lS9o. 

E, '\\ . CeaEIMjOIL, E> F.S A,.j J? I'K'Std*. .d ^ i,i th.*' CiLO.ir. 

The 3.1iuutes r<f tlie hist ^leetin^’ were rerul aii'l si_Ene4. 

Tha elaetiniis or [Mrs. Ih F. AVrr.Kixs. Ih Et^kxaud, A. Knixir, 
uirl IL 'Weld Belwoell Ft.4L.i\vs, anh Ih II. Mathews, as 
a C'jirfSpoiiiliirA Feiluw, wtre ainrjiuieeLl. 

Tlia i(4h.)wiii;A paper was reatl : — ■ 

' EtliiioHiMphir l 1 Xote^ in Xew' Georgia.'’ Lv Lieut. Boyle 
J. So>rEEViLLE, PuX. Illu>tiaTLMl by the Optical Laiitein. 


I>ErEMBER StH, 1S90. 


J'l'. M . L>nADirj! liv, Es‘|., di Pl " Cdifir. 

The liliuutes <jf the Piw jIixxiiiA were rea l an2i sinned. 

The eleetr.'U of iJr. B. 3.1. bVixxrjnLv was announced. 

The folloVv'iiin leiper voe- lead bv Prof. E. B. Tyloe, D.C L. 
F.P.S.:— 

Foue Heic;»x Y\ami'vm Plcouo-: A of Ahnriiltufl 

AnL-rf"'! e,, / M,h!,LO-\ii By Hi' lavTio 

PIale, 3LA. dleivard . F.P.S., T’ana'i i. .Vutlior < >f Etinio- 
era}jhy and l*hih»Ltuv of the U.S. Expleiiiu Flxpeditioii, 
the IriHpieis Bunk ef Ihte^, eti. 

yviTii riATi.s XI, xir, xiii, xiv." 


I. 

The lira ox A^atiox. 

lt'> Pe-Iti-'ii niiiene Aimairaii Ti ilvs— CLdm to Pi’f-einiiieii.'r' — E:ii]y 
lli-tnry — llniHieLie-i — Oaitiei'.- Addt — L'^^e <>f Tul.a'‘:o and ^Yaln{^lnll 
— War with tiie — llvAVit nf tlie lluruii> aiul Ptetieat tu the 

We^t — The AVeiidat — The ToLaco XLiti'»a — Vi^it uf ( ’h.niijd'dii — IPs 
l>i<;a^tieiis Expetlitien — The (.''aiT-deiMey — Hiawatha. 

The sun iviiin' uieiidteix A the Huoai nation, eveii in its 
])resanr brektun di-pevsed, and Iialf-extinet cnutlitiun. still re- 
t dn the nieiiinry nf their anei^uit (d.iim te the liea'Phip nf all 
the alx*ri;imal tribes of Anieiiea ileilh of 3Iexieo. That there 
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Avas oriLiiiially ^ouie goud ^'i'<:»uud. in tiailitioii an<l in character, 
fur a claiiii of this S'jrt, tliuiia‘li not (juite so extensiA’e, must he 
ailniitteil The Huruiis, orAVemlat, as they slaaikl [>roperIy he 
styleT, tjeloimeil to the inipurtant group, (.a‘ Iiiigui>tic stock, 
which is oomiii aily kii-.»\vn, from its piincipal ’'-a’anch, as tlie 
Irorprhan family, anh Avhich includes, besides the pi^-'pei 
Huron and Iro‘|Uuis nations, the Attiwendari.uik.s (or neutral 
natiuii), the Eries, Aiidastes, Tuscaroras, and C’herokees. all once 
independent ami poAverful tribes, thougli ^^r^me c>f them are now 
extinct. In the whole of Ci^-Hexican Xorth America, onh' 
two stocks r:^ui[iassed the Iropuoiau in population and extent 
of teriit<:»ry. These were the Algcaikin-Leiiape family (or as it 
h now scientiilcally named, the AIgum|uian stock'), Avh<'ise 
A\idelv .scattered tiTbe.s encompassed the inoie condensed Tro- 
puoiau nations in a vast circuit, which, beginning with the 
Abenaki'^, c»r Eastlanders, of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, extended 
noithwe'^twaid in the Crees of LabiauL.ir and Hudson Bay. and 
the Ojdtiwas f<-'r Cdiippewas) of Lake Superior, to the Blackfoot 
tiibc'^ <jf the Bcjcky Mountains, and thence circled south and 
east to the Arapahoes and Cheyennes of Kansas and Arkansas 
and the Illiuoi>, SIiaAvnees. and ^liamis of the Ohio plains, 
reaching the Atlantic again in tlie Powhatans of the Potomac, 
the Leiia]»es of the Delaware, the Moliegans of the Hudson, 
and the Xarragdiansets, Massachusetts, and Peiiub^cots of Xew 
England. The other epindly widespread stock Avas the 
Athapa'::eau or Tiuneh family, Avhose northern tribes AAamder 
over the coutiuent in the Avide space between the Xurtheni 
Algonpuian and the Arctic Eskimos, Avhile the southein 
branches — Umprptas, Hupas, Xavahos, and Apaches — occupy 
large p:)rtions of Oregon, Californi.i, Xew Mexico, and Arizona. 
A tliird linguistic family of some note, which has been 
suppo^M(P though incoirectly, to be allied to the Iroquoian — 
the Sioiiau for Dakotan) of the "Western Mississippi prairie^;, 
do-jcrves notice from tlie fact that recent researches liaA'e found 
evidence of tbe bjrmer residence of some of its tribes near tlie 
Atlantic seaboaid, in close contact Avitli those of the Iroquoian 
and AlgoU(p;iaii stocks. 

Among all these and other tribes of Xorthern America, the 
Iroquuiaiis held an acknoAvledged pre-eminence in intellectual 
A'igour and advanced trait.s of polity, aaTucIi liaA'e AA’on tlie 
admiration and the s<)metimes unwilling respect of almost till 
Avho have htid occasion to treat of tiuna — from the early 
Tianci>c<iu and Tesuit Misr^ioiiaries to the most eiiligliteiied 
ethnologists of our day — fr<>m Sagrird, Brebeuf and Charlevoix, 
to Tbillatiu, Parkman, ami P>rinton. Gallatin, in his 'CSyuopsis 
of the Indian Tribes,” iioticjs the remaikable fact that Avliile 
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the “ Five Xation^/' or Iror|Uoi^ proper, were founJ by 
Champ*lain, on hi.^ arrival in Canada, to he eiieu'jied in a deadly 
warfare with all the Algon«piian trd*es within their reaeh, 
the Hurons, another Iro<pioian iiatLon, ‘‘ were the head and 
principal support of the Al;j:oir.|iiiau confederacy.’’ ''The 
extent of their influence ainl of tite consideration in wliich 
they are held,” he continues, '' may he found in the fact that 
eA^en the Delawares, who claimed to be tlie elder branch of tlie 
Leiiape nation, recognised the superiority of the Hurons, whom 
to this day they call their uncles.” The origin of tlris notable 
difference of political sentiment between the two main hraiiches 
of the Huron-lro<|Uois people had not, when Gallatin wrote, 
been discovered. It will be found fully set forth in my paper 
on the “Fall of Hochelaga.” 

It will then be seen tliat in aneirnt times, before Cartier 
discovered and explored lire St. Lawrence Fiver, these two 
tribes, the Hurons and the Iro.[uois, dwelt together in friendly 
unison on the shores of that river, near the pre-^ent site of 
Quebec. A t|UaiTel arose, leading to the retreat of one of tlie 
contending parties to the southern side of the river. Their 
posterity, augmented perhaps ])y adherents from other refugees 
of Iro'-pioiaii stock, became at la^t the Five Lonfe-lerate Tribe.s, 
or nation^, who carried on, for many generations^ a desperate 
warfare with their northern congeners and former friends, the 
Hurons — a warfare ending at last in the complete con‘[uest and 
dispersion of the latter people. r)uring the while of this 
protracted struggle the Hurons remained, as they had been 
from the beginning, the friendly allies of the Aluonrpuans, to 
whom, on the other hand, the Iroi[U'.)is Confederates had 
hecome deadly enemies. A knowledge of the^e f.icts, which 
has been recently gained from the trailitions of both branches 
of the Huroii-Inj^pK-'is pei >ple, clears up many obscurities that 
have heretofore perplexed the Avriters who have dealt Avith 
tlieir history. It is essential to the correct understamling of 
their wani[»uiu records. 

IVe r.we to the narrative of Cartier's viryages our earliest 
actpiriiitauce witli the Hurons. who were thus the tir<t of 
Xorth American Indians to become known to European 
visitor^. In the autumn nf 103.3, Cartier with his little 
souadrou of throe suiall A'esseD, the large>t not exceeding 120 
tolls, asoeiided tlie great stream which the natives knew as the 
riA'er of HoclndauM, i>ut Avliieli he christened the St. LaAvreiiee. 
He founil its sliores above its great tributary, tlie Sagaenay. 
occupied by sedentary trilies, who'ie language ami customs, as 
recorded in his narrative, show them to liave belonged to the 
nuron-lro*piois family. Two of their customs are particularly 
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(Irservina* <''f note in conueetirni with our pivsent subject. 
The^e iiativc'D were much ahJicteil ti.) the use of tubaeco. The 
natives Were aceiistoined to lay up in suniiaer a .e’reat store of 
its loaves, which were dried fur the winter, ^ihdy the men 
used it. Eveiy man cairied at his neck a skin poueli con- 
taining a rpaantity ui it, which lie smoked in a pipe of ^tone or 
wood. This, they said, kopt them liealthy and warm, and they 
weie never iijuiid without it. But the most hiyhly value«l of 
all their possessions was that which they called an 

ornament made of beads, which they fashioned from shells 
found in the liver. ” These beads," say^ the writer, they use 
as we do gcdd and silver, and deem them the most precious 
thine in the woild,'" Thev used them, it ^eeiu>, chielly iii the 
form of '■chains" and cellar.^," ei as Engli-h writers at a 
later dav have been wont to style them, strings and belts. 
AVheii (faitier. in the fallowing year, treachereinly seized at 
Stadacmie tlie chief of that town to evmvey Iiim to Erance, his 
people, ill the hope rd' redeeming him, presented to tlie caijtaiu 
'* tweiitv-f rar r.jllars of which the writer repeats, ■’ i- 

the gleate'^t tiear^iii'e wdiiodi they have in the w'orLh for thev 
prize it above geld and silver/’' The name tsnrifny is 
apparfaitiy an alteiii]d to expie-s in Ereiicli ortla.-graphy the 
Iroi|Uois he/.a/ (defined liv ihuyas in hi> dictionevv as ''rr.ili>/‘ 

• /e jH^rrdui/io with the pronominal ^ g meaning thy " prefxed. 
*• Your waniipum belt:^,'' cried the beseeching pe<>[)le, extending 
tlieir preeioiis ran-om to the unrelenting kidnapper, secure 
behind the tern a’- of his aitillerv/ 

The Idngtlom of HoLlielag.c" as Caitier styles it. conipiised, 
besides the fortifeil ■ rity " of that name, the important town 
of Statlaconf (rranmonly knowui to its people as Cffiiath*, or 
■’the ttwvn"), and eight (^r nine other towns along the great 
river. All these W'ere at this time waigiiig a de'^perate warfare 
against a people dvcelling sontli of them, wliom tluw kno'W as 
the Toiidamani, a name in wdiich some have thought to trace a 
eorru[>tiou of T.-ouontowane, the native appellation of the 
Senecas, who were the mo=<t poweiful of tlie Iroipiois nation^, 
ami were deemed by the nuioim their most determined and 
foriiii'lable enemies. This interpretation seems plausible enough. 
All tile circuin^tance=i render it proivible that Hoclielaga, at the 
time of Cartiei's visit, was tottering to its fall befoie tlie attacks 

^ A- ipit'^rion lid? iiriscn ii? to tl'C iidture, or rather tlie imterial, of tlii' 

T niay mention ilidt a recent emumuniL-itiun a^uJi I lidTo beou 

favoureU hv Sir J. W'lfiain Ddw-uii, who ha? inailj a laireful btiidi of the sub- 
ject, u'ivl- the deciiive inforniatfiu that ‘‘the only sliell-beacl? louml in tlie 
tx.-avdtinns on the »ite of Hoehelaga. in rhhlliinl tlie kitrljL'ii-uuLMeii ^tntf 
thro nah fine Mcve-, are small bea.U of the orduiury rorin, nude aioMivuth of 
the sit ells of a unio. ’ ' i i , 
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of tlie Confederate Troc|Uoi3 tribes. After its overthrow, the 
vanquished Hurous, in retreating westward, seem to have taken 
two widely separate routes. Cue party of them, as related by 
the native historian, Peter Dooyentate Clarke, fled to the south- 
west under their gieat chief, who bore the title of Sastaretsi. 
Keeping at first near the St. Lawrence, they afterwards diverged 
northwardly, until they found what seemed a secure refuge 
among the Blue Mountains, in a nook of the Cleorgian Bay of 
Lake Huron.’- In their new abode they were known, if not 
among themselves at least to other nations, as the Tionoutate, 
or “ People beyond the Mountains,'’ and also to the whites as 
the XatioR du Ft fun, or the Tobacco Xation. They cultivated a 
choice description of tobacco, which they sold — "thus offering,” 
as Parkman remarks, '' au example extremely rare among 
Indians, of a tribe raising a crop for the market.”' It seem- 
highly probable that this nation comprised the direct descen- 
dants of the former inhabitants of the city of Hochelaga itselk 
Though not very numerous, they are lield to be at the head of 
all the Huron -Iroquois people. According to their tradition, 
preserved by La Iloutaii, the name of their leader, Sastaretsi. 
had been kept up by descent for soveu or eight hundred years.” 
Even after their expulsion by the IrO(piois from tlio Blue 
Mountains tliey continued to hold, as Parkman writes, “ a 
paramount influence among the western nations, and were, 
among these allies, a.ccording to Charlevoix, the soul of all 
coimciLs. 

The larger body of Hurons who had been the subjects or 
allies of Hochelaga seem, after the overthrow of tliis capital, 
to have migrated in a more nortlierlv direction, following the 
Ottawa Liver, and thus gaining the aid of their Algmiquiaii 
frieuds in beating olf their Irotpiois pursuers. Their final 
refuge was found in the fertile and inviting region between 

‘ These mountains lie so far out of tlie ordinary routes of tnwel a? to ht‘ 
little known even m western Ontario. For the following clear descrii tion of 
them I am indebted to Dr. George !M. Dawson, C.W.G.. Director of the Ctco- 
logieul Survey of Canada; — *‘Tae Blue Mountains are a more than usually 
elevated part of the Niagara limestone esearpment, or ridge, whieh runs at ross 
Ontario and out in the promontory between Lake Huron and tbeCicorgian Bay. 
The tract so termed is central in Collingwood township, extending nt>rth fiuia 
about Osprey nearly to the lake shore. The highest part is about l.bOO feet 
above the sea. Several important streams ri’^e from them and tlow south.'" 

- A probable etymologv of the name Trotpiois refer- it to this source, see 
the “ Iroquois Book of Rites.’’ Appendix, Note A (p. 171): — " Accord in g tc> 
Bruyas, the word meant a pipe and also a ]iieee of tub leeo, and in 
verbal form, " to smoke.’’ Jii th.o indeteriniuate form the verb become- ieroi-'u, 
whieh is certainly very near to Iroquois. It might bo rendered ‘ tliey who 
smoke,"’ or ‘‘they who use tobacco,’’ or brietlv, the tobacco peojde.’" The 
Iroquois wore well known for their cultivation of this plant, of which they had 
a choh-e variety.” 
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Lake Simooe and the Georgian Bay, wliioli is at this day one 
of tlie most attractive poitions of the Broviiice of Ontario. 
Their country was reckoned by them to be about two days’ 
journey east of that of tlie Tobacco Xation. with whom they 
were destined to be again united in a common ruin. r>ut, for 
a con.siderable time, they remained a se}>arate community, a 
confederacy of five distinct tril>es, similar in some respects to 
tlie famous “ Irofjuois League/’ thougli much looser in its 
organisation and le^s effective. Here, in IGlo, they were 
found by Champlain, when he came t‘> surumrni them for 
his disastrous expedition against the Iroquois. His first view 
of their country is thus described by Ifrrkman in his ‘'Pioneers 
of Prance in tlie Xew World ’’ : — ‘‘ To the eye of Champlain, 
accustomed to the desolation he had left ]»ehiud, it seemed a 
laii'.l of beauty and abundance. He reached at last a brr)ad 
opening in tlie forest, with fields of maize, pumpkins ri}>ening 
ill the sun. patches of sunflowers, from tlie seed^ of which the 
Indians rnado liair-oil, and. in the midst, the Huron town of 
Otoiiacha, In all essential }Hjints it resembled that which 
(fartier, eighty years l>efore. had seen at ^Montreal : the same 
triple palisade of crossed an I intersecting trunks, and the same 
hmg lodges of bark, each containing several families. Here, 
within an area of oO or TO miles, was the seat of one of the 
mo^t reiuaikalde sawtge coiiimuuities on the continent. F>y the 
Indian standard it was a mighty nation; yet the entire Huron 
]topulation did not exceed that of a third or fourth chi-s American 
c:ty.‘’ 

The ill-advised attack of Chamjdain and his Huron allies upon 
the Irorpiois Confederates, ending in defeat and flight, had most 
sorioiis c<_>ii:^equences, not only for tlie combatants directly con- 
cerned, but for the whole continent. It aroused tlie animosity 
of the Five Lhiited Xations against botli Canada and the Hurons 
to tliH highest pitcli, and brouglit on a long and deadly warfare 
vhicli soon ruined the Huron nation, and in time weakened 
their white allies as to lead hnolly to the conquest of Canada 
by tlie Tkitish. Wliih* tlie persistent energy and far-seeing 
^agaeitv of tlie united Irorjiiois tribes have been much admired 
and hiulily lauded, they have been at tlie ^^amc time severely 
eondcmncd for cruelty, ferocity, and bloodthirstiness. Both the 
}U‘ai-e and the blame have in a large measure been awarded in 
oiTor, nieivly because the grounds and results of their action 
Inve not heeii correctly under-ttH.Hd If they had remained as 
tliey were wlieii they quarrelled with their Iluion Cousins and 
lied to the region smith of the St. Lawrence, much that has 
been said of them would have l)eeii just, and much nejre would 
Lave been iiia[>propr:;ite. Ihit in the meantime a remarkable 
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change had taken place in their character, a change which 
recalls that which is believed by historians to have been 
developed in the character of the Spartans under the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, and the similar change which is known 
to have appeared in the character of the Arabians under the 
influence of the Mohammedan precepts. A great reformer 
had arisen, in the person of the Onondaga chief, Hiawatha, 
who, imbued with an overmastering idea, had inspired his 
people with a spirit of self-saeritice, which stopped at no 
obstacle in the determination of carrying into effect their 
teacher’s sublime purpose. This purpose was the establish- 
ment of universal peace. All who acceded to this object 
were to be heartily welcomed; all who refused and opposed 
were to be overboiaie by any means and compelled into 
acquiescence. When Gallatin wrote, in 1836, these facts 
and motives were unknown. It thus happened that while 
lauding highly the remarkable alality and ''cultivated intelli- 
gence of the Iroquois, he was led to rank them among 
the worst of conquerors.'' '‘They conquered," he declared, 
'■ only to destroy, and it would seem, solely to gratify their 
instinct for blood." Xothing could be more unjust, or more 
contrary to the historical facts, when these are rightly under- 
stood. Impartial inquiry will show that in every instance 
when, after the League of Peace was establislied by Hiawatha, 
the Iroquois entered upon a war, it was l»egun in self-defence, 
and that as soon as their enemy's resistance ceu'^ed, slaughter 
ceased with it. At the close of the long warfare in which 
Champlain and his Huroiis and Algonquian friends took part, 
great numbers of Ojibwas entered into friendly alliance with 
the Ircjquois, gneat numbers of otlier Algonquians — L)elaware 3 , 
Mulligans, and Conoys — remained as ijrotected tribute-rendering 
deyiendeiits: and thousands of surviving Hurons, Attiwendaronks, 
Eries, and other compiered })e<iples, had lieen incorporated witli 
the nations of the League, while no less than four fiiendly 
nations, the Tusearoras, Tutelos, Xanticokes, and a launch of 
the L)elaw<ires, had been, at their own request, adinitted as 
members of the League. In view of their magnanimous poliev, 
exhibited in thus sparing all who submitted, and welcoming all 
who wished to join them, the Iroquois Confederates have been 
styleil by a well-informed and most intelligent writer, Governor 
I)e Witt Clinton, "the Pomaiis of the West.’’ For other facts 
relating to this subject, I must refer to my papers, of which the 
titles are here given. 
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II. 

Later History or the Huroxs. 

Fiiiril Defeat and Di'^persal — Some Eeturn to Quebec— Xew Lorette — 
Two Towns join the IroquoL jind receive Liberal Treatment — The 
lV»bacc'> Xatioii Flee to Lake Superior — Ketuni to Alichi^ran — Settle 
nefir Detroit — Alliance wuth Alironquian Tribes — Eniigmtion to the 
South-west — Wyandot Reservation — Anderdoii Reserve — Present Con- 
dition. 

The >toiy of the fortunes wliiidi Lefcl the Hiirons after 
their iiiuil defeat is iiistruetive. While some of them took 
refuge ammig the Eries, Andastes, and other yet unconr|uered 
trihes of the Huron-Iroquuis stuck, several hundreds of 
Christian converts tied eastwaid to the ancient abode, near 
Quebec, from ^diieh tludr forefatheis had been driven, a 
century before, liv their Iroquois enemies. There, at tvhat is 
known as Xew Lorette, their descendants remain to this day, 
a half-caste people, French in complexhm, language and religion, 
but Indian in habits and character, a favourite study of 
travellers. At the same time, two entire towns of the Hurons 
adopted what vould have seemed a desperate expedient, if 
they had nr»t known that the loudly proclaimed clemency of 
their conquerors was not a snare, but a settled part of their 
constitutional piolicv. They determined to solicit an uncon- 
ditional admission into the Seneca nation, the most powerful 
and most persistent oi their enemies. Their oiler was at once 
accepted, and on the most liberal terms. They were not 
scattered as captives among their conquerois, but were allowed 
to form a town Ity themselves, though in conjunction with 
some other refugees who liad been previously admitted on 
similar terms of grace. Here,’’ writes the Missionary 
Ragueneaii, in the Relation of 1651, “they are now living 
as quietly as if they had never known war.’’ Xineteen years 
later, the [Missionary Eremin found them still dwelling peace- 
ably in tlieir town, ( nmdougarae, on Ifiemlly terms ahke with 
tlieir fallow refugees and their Iroquois cuiU[uerors, and j>re- 
seiniug with fervent devotion the Christian faith which they 
had accepted before their change of abode, and the profession 
of which, instead of occasioning displeasure, had gained them 
respect among the surrounding heathen. Thus, according to 
the testimony of the missionaiies themselves, the Iroquois, 
whoiu their earlier reports <lepict as the most implacalde ami 
ferocious of enemies, liacl become, under the irrstitutiorrs of 
Hiawatha, the most merciful and generous of conquerors. 

The people of Sastaretsi disclaimed to adop>t either expe- 
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dieut. They vrould neither seek shelter under the cannon of 
Quebec, nor accept the mercy of their hereditary enemies. 
They had, for a full century, since their flight from Hochelaga, 
cbvelt in proud isolation in their mountain retreat. It was 
only about ten years ])eiore the final dispersion of the Wendat 
tribes that they had consented to join them, and make the 
sixth member of their confederacy, in the struggle against the 
common enemy. The name of Wendat (pronounced as if spelt 
in English Walndat), which they thus assumed, was for them 
hardly an exact designation, though, under the form of 
Wyandot, it became the appellation by which they were 
henceforth to be generally known. It signifies literally 
people of one speech/' being compounded, Indian fashion, 
from the words Wcnda, language, and the radical portion 
{at) of sl^at, one. Hut careful inquiries, made during two visits 
to the survivors of this highly conservative people, showed 
that their language differed in some respects very decidedly 
from that of the proper Wendat tribes, and had preserved, 
in especial, one remarkable relic of the original Hochelagan 
speech which the others had lost. This was the labial articu- 
lation //i, which has disappeared from every other Huron- 
Irocpiois dialect, except that of the equally conservative 
Cherokeesd While accepting the name of Wendat, the de- 
scendants of the Tionontate people retain to the present day 
this and other relics of their ancient tongue. Their spirit 
of haughty independence remained unbroken. Welcoming 
all the members of the other Huron bands who chose to claim 
refuse among them, they betook themselves to their canoes, and 
sought at fiu'^t in Michigan, and afterwards in the westernmost 
recesses of Lake Superior, an asylum from their persistent 
enemies. Their farthest flight brought them to the country of the 
suspicious and quarrelsome Sioux, the hereditary enemies of the 
Hiirons’ Ojibwa allies. From this uncomfortable neighbourhood 
they turned back, and gradually made their way eastward 
towards the vicinity of their former home. They settled for 
a time in or near the island of Michilimackinae, and finally 
fixed u[)on a pleasant abode, on both sides of the Detroit Eiver, 
in the midst of their Algonquian friends, the Ojibwas, Ottawas, 
and others, and under the protection of the newly established 
French fort, Pontchartrain. Here, in the wars which prevailed 
among their successive guardians, the French, English, and 
revolted colonists, and through the abortive conspiracy of 
l^ontiae, they underwent many vicissitudes, but managed to 
retain their lands and their highly prized autonomy. Mean- 

^ See on this point fuller particulars in Hale’s “ Indian Migrations as evi- 
denced by Language,’’ in “ American Antiquaries,’’ 1883. 
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wliile their num1>ers liad JwindleJ, and Ly tlio year 1840 had 
become reduced to about a thousaiiil, of whom less than two 
hundred remained in Canada West, the re^t beinu scattered 
ill seveial bands throimh the States of iMiehicran and Ohio. 
Shoitlv afterwards, on the invitation of tlie American Gnvern- 
meut, the majority of the nati<m. some eight hundred persons, 
decided to remove to the south-west, at tirst in Kansas, and 
ultimately to the Indian Ten i tor v. Here the remnant, reduced 
by the sufferings and illness which invariably accompany an 
Indian niigiatioii; to less than half their original number, now 
reside. The population of tlieir ” Wyandot IleservationC of 
21.4 Cm) acies. was in 1889, according to the olhcial returns, 
only 279 persons ; but these were, it is evident, a civilized 
people, all wearing citizens' dress," nearly all able to read,*' 
possessing three church buildings, and reporting 120 church 
members. They had 9,000 acres of land fenced, on which 
they gathered during the year 25.000 hushels of Indian corn, 
2,000 bushels of wheat, and 750 tons of hay, with other crops, 
and pastured 250 hoises, 800 cattle, and 5 ij 0 sheep. Those 
who remained in their small Canadian tract of 7,700 acres, 
known as the Andeiduii Iieserve," near Amherstburg, on the 
Detroit Eiver, gac e even better evidence of progress. I visited 
them twice, in 1872 and 1874. and found them living in a 
comfortable style, very like that of their white neighbours, 
with whom they mingled fieely, evincing no inferiority in 
intelligence or cliarcieter. They numbeied then only about 
sixty. The best twddence of their progress and pjrosperity is 
found in the fact that in 1884 their number had increased to 
eighty-eight, and nearly the whole of them had ceased to be 
“'Indians under tutelage^ According to the Government 
Eepurt of that year, tlie large majority had been enfranchised 
during the previous year. Having served the term of pro- 
bation re<[iured by law, they had received letters patent, 
conveying to them in fee simple the lands individually as- 
signed to tliemselves and their families.” Thus the once 
proud and powerful Huron people, wla.^se ancestors welcomed 
artier, and faithfully sustained (flininplaiii and the French 
colonists in their wars with the Irorpiois and the English, 
more than three hundred years ago, ha\'e in our day slirunk 
to three insignificant and widely scattereil communities, 
numbering altogether less tlian seven hundred members, but 
still retaining e\'ery\\ here the indomitalde spirit of indepen- 
dence and seif-relianc(? which makes them, next to their near 
Irofpioian kindred (unless we should also perhaps except theii' 
more distant (dierokee congeners), the luo.-t creditable repre- 
sentatives of the American aboriginal ir-ce. 
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During my visits to tlie Anderclon Deserve, I received from 
the two le<iding members of the band, Joseph White, the Chief, 
and Alexander Chirke, the Government Interpreter, and also 
on one occasion from Alexander’s brother, Peter Clarke, the 
author of the -Origin and Traditional Histoiy of the 
Wyandotts,’’ who happened to be tlieie on a viAt to the 
Reserve fr(an his Injine in the U.S. Indian Territoiy, mucli 
information caaicerning the language, tiaditions, and customs 
of their people. All these were, like most of their tiibesmen, 
persons of liulf-bLjod, Mr. White,” as he was commonly called, 
being in part of French origin, and the two Clarkes l^eing the 
sons of an English military officer who had settled in Canada 
and taken a MAandot wife. All had had some schooling, but 
had been brought up among their Indian kindred, and were 
fully imlaied with Indian beliefs and sentiments. Each had 
his Indian name, given by his native kindred, with no moie 
special reference to the ijearer than the ordinary names of 
white children. The chief was named adorn having the 
whimsically inappropriate meaning, for a man of his fiaiik and 
kindly dis[i< »sition, of ‘‘we are unwilling.” The tall and stalwart 
interpieter might, no doubt, have wielded with effect the ‘‘ war- 
cluh ” .rlttlift), which he claimed as his name. Tlie meaning of 
his br(.ahei‘*s native name, Dooyentate (which appears on the 
title-page of his book), I omitted to obtain. The accounts 
which I received from them of the piimitive religious beliefs 
of their people agreed precisely with those related in tlie 
earliest missionary narratives, especially those of the ITau- 
cFcan Sagard, and the Jesuits Rrebeuf and Ragueiieau. Some 
folk-stories, apparently of later origin, harmonized with them : 
while still others bore marks of foreign and in some cases of 
missionary origin. A few of these stories have been piiblislied 
in the - American Journal of Eulk-Ltuw” The most impoitant 
historical tradition, derive<l in the lii>t instance from Chief 
^landorong, and afterwards coiitirnied in its main particulars 
by IVter Clarkes History, was an unexpected revelation, yhich 
is embodied in my paper, “ The Fall of Hochelaga." 


III. 

The Ilrnox Wampum Eecokds. 

Their Number and Ili'-torv — Partition at Division of TriLe— Manufacture 
and L'se of Wampum — Attempts to Counterfeit — Ditference l^et^\een 
Early and Recent Beads. 

Of native records, in the form of wampum belts, the 
Wyaiidots had a large store. The chief, iu speaking of this, 
as he remembered it before the division of the tribe, atlirmed 
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llu.t there were belts enough, if spread out, to cover the th-or 
(•-£ the rooiii in whieli we sat, — a farm-huiise pailuiir about 
lb leet srpiare. Clarke makes special meutioii of them in his 
hi.-torv, as contained in a large trunk, and as the object of 
' e(‘uliar solicitude. During the last decade of the eightceiitlt 
c entury they WlI’c placed in charge of a Huron chicd', named 
reter Brown, wlio was of purely English origin. He hud been 
carried off by a Huron luaraiiding party from a frontier settle- 
lueiit of Viiginia, ‘‘ on his ^yay to school,’' at the age of eight 
rears. Pie was brought to dviiehigan. adapted L}' a Wyandot 
family, and when he grew n]s married a Wyandot woman, 
whom Clarke affirms to have been liis own maternal grand- 
mutlier. Tims we learn that Clarke’s mother lj<id the attrac- 
tions of an English half-caste, witli cloiihtless some knowledge 
of English speech and of civilised habits, to caj)tivate her 
militaiy lover and husband. The story introduces into our 
history an element of romance which novel v riteis Lave been 
fond of dealing with, and of which the real life of the last 
century in America presented many examples. 

About this time." Clarke tells us, the king, or head-chief, 
of the Wyandot ts, Sut-staw-ra-tse [Sastarctsi] called a meeting 
at tlie lionse of Chief Adam Brown, who laid cliarge of the 
archives, v.hich consisted of \vainpum belts, parchments, &c., 
contained in a large trunk. One by one they were brought out 
and shown to the assemlffed chiefs and warriors. Chief Brown 
wrote on a piece of paper, and tacked it to eacli wampum belt, 
designating the compact or treaty it represented, after it had 
been explained from memory by the chiefs appointed for that pur- 
pose. There sat before them their venerable king, in whose head 
were stored the hidden contents of each wampum-helt, listen- 
ing to the rcliearsal, and occasionally correcting tlie speaker 
and putting him on the light track whenever he deviated." 

The head-chief who presidetl on this occasion for the last 
time,*' continues the historian, “ was the last lineal descendant 
of his race of pure Wyandot blood. His lamp of life went out 
at the close ot this decade — between the years 1700 and 1801. 
Xone can now be bamJ among the reninaiit of his nation hut 
whut are either mixed vith tlie whites or with Indian blood of 
other tribe^;." 

What heeame <)f the^e records was explained to me by Chief 
White, wln-se explanation was fully confirmed by Clarke's 
History, and is thus recorded in my journal : — When the 
majority of tlie i^eople removetl to the south-we.st, tliey 
demandeil to liave the belts, as these might he a safeguard to 
them. Some of these belts rec<.irded treaties of alliance or c>f 
peace with other tribes vrhich were now resiiling in that region. 
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and it miglit l>e of great iinportauce for tiie AVyaudots to be 
able to produce and refer to them. The justice of this claim 
'^vas admitted, and they were allowed to have the greater part 
of the belts. They left those which related to the title of the 
Indian lands in Canada, to the adoption of the Christian 
religion, and a few others."' The chief did not clearly remem- 
ber, witli regard to all the belts he had, W'hat precise event 
each was intended to commemorate. He said that tlio Lelts 
which he knew best were those which had been taken away. 
He had often heard them *’ read,*" in former times, by the old 
chiefs ; but of course, of late years, since the majority of the 
people went away, the remaining belts have been little but 
useless lumber. The written explanations attached to them by 
Chief Brown have disappeared. It may he added that, in the 
Indian estimate, the only documentary value of the wampum 
record is its actual present utility as evidence of a subsisting 
treaty or land-right. To any merely aielueological purpose 
which it may serve they are entirely inditlerent. The chief 
said that he had some belts vhich were his private property, 
and which he could sell to me. I inferred that they were belts 
which liad ceased to he of practical use, and which the former 
wauipum-kee[*ers, in accordance with tribal usage, had left at 
lii.^ disposal. 

Tlie four belts which I obtained from him in my different 
.visits, and which are now t< ) be described, were such as had thus 
erased to Ije of use as political documents, while they yet remain 
records of the highest historical and archaM.dogical interest (see 
Plate XI). They belong, as appears by various evidences, to two 
distinct eras and categories. Three of them date back to the 
era of Champlain and tlie Jesuit ^Missions, and refer to events of 
signal impui’tauce, which occurred near the close of that epoch. 
The fourth belongs to the later period of the return of the 
Hurons to the cast, and their settlement near Detroit under 
the protection of the French, about tlie beginning of the 
ciglitceiith century. The external ditl'erence between the two 
classes of belts is striking at the first glance. The older belts 
are entirely <-)f native make ; the later one is formed of similar 
materials, which have l)cen put together by Indian hands, but 
the sliell-beads and perhaps in part the stiings which unite 
them have been procured from white men. In the older belts 
there is no uniformity in the size of tlie beads, some of them 
being twice as large as others. It is evident that they were 
inadie by hand, a work to which only Indian patience could be 
€<|ual ; while the later beads of nearly uniform size, were as 
evidently wrought by a lathe. It is a curious fact that in the 
space of less than two centuries which ha^ elapsed since the 
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Indians cease*! to maniifactnre wanipiun, the knowlcJ.ue not 
merely of their forefatheis’ mode of making it, hut of the fact 
that it was an articde of native vrorkinanship, lias in some 
tiihes been lost. Important national events in their past history, 
such as wars and migration^, are vividly recalled, but minor 
matters have faded from memory. To my great surprise, the 
AVyandot historian, Peter Claike, in our fiist conversation, 
assuied me positively that the Indians had never made wam- 
pum beads, and seemed insulted when I ventured to conect 
him. I afterwards found the rea^<.>n of his sensitiveness in the 
fact that he had recorded his opinion in a footnote of his 
history, whicli reads as fidlows : — '' Wampum is manufactured 
from a species of sea-shell, expresdy for Indian':^, by Europeans, 
perforated (lengthwise) tubes, about ^-inch in diameter and 
1-iiich in length, and of a mixed light and dark-puiple colour. 
The tubes are fa-'tened together with strong thread or ligament 
into ijelts, from 0 to 7 inches in width, and from 24 to 40 inches 
in length.'' Unfortunately, I had not at hand a valume of 
Sagan Is *■ Journey to the Huron Country,” with which I might 
have instructed and perhaps soothed and gratitied my too 
sensitive disputant, I could have shown him the passage in 
wliicli the good Franciscan Missionarv, in his edition of 1032 
(just two hundred years earlier than (ilarke's publication), des- 
cribes the process of making these pon redo mos, as he styles the 
wampum beads. They are made.” he says, of the substance 
{dfS ud of those great sea-shells which are called conchs 
{rip ads), resembling snaiU. These they cut into small pieces, 
then polish them on a stone, perforate them, and make of them 
collars and armlets. It is a work of great pains and lahouic 
owing to the hardness of their substance, which is quite a 
different thing from our ivory. This they value little beside 
their porcelain, whieh is hamlsomer and whiter.'' It is a some- 
what amusing reflection that one of tlie ingenious Hurons 
whom Sagard saw engaged in the wampum-making process, 
which he so pithily describes, may have been an ancestor of the 
sceptie<d Clarke himself. 

It is proper t<j notice that lliougli many attempts were made 
to counterfeit the waiiijtiim, by I)utch and English colonists, 
soon after their settlement on the Atlantic sea-hoard, these 
attempts were for a long period only partially successful. 
Much information on this sulject is collected by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes in his excellent moiiogra}>]i on ‘‘Art in shell of the 
Ancient Americans,” published in the '^Second Annual Eeport 
of the American l>ureau of EthnoLjgy.” Thus, Thomas M*jrtou, 
of Massachusetts, writing in 1030 of the Xew England Indians 
and their w<inipum beads, ^vhich thmi "passed cm rent as money 
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in all parts of Xew England, from one end of the coast to the 
other.” ttdls us that tliongh some of the colonists ‘*had en- 
deavoured to make the same beads, of the same kind of shells, 
yet none had ever yet attained any good snccess, as the salvages 
have found a great difference to be in the one and the other, 
and have known the counterfeit beads from those of their own 
making and doe slight them/' Xearly a century later, the 
surveyor Lawson, of Carrjiina, descrilhng the same money, tells 
us that the shells of which it is made are very large and hard, 
so that they are very difficult to cut. Some Engli.-h smiths/' 
he adds, have tried to drill this sort of shell-money, and 
thereby thought to get an advantage; but it prove<l so hard that 
nothing could be gained.” The introduction of the machine 
drill could not have made much difference in this respect, as 
each bead mu=^t still be fashioned separately hy a white workman 
whose time was much more vahuilde than that of an Indian. 
That which finally gave the English heads the advantage was 
not the superiority or the cheapness of the workmanship, hnt 
the destruction of the Indian workmen. The epiaiter of a 
Century wliicli followed the publication of Lawson’s book, from 
1714 to 1740, -aw the extermination of most of the Carolina 
tribes and a great decline in the number of all the Xorthern 
Indians. It was during this }»euod that the wampum making 
industry seems to have cea-ed among them, and the use of 
machine-made Leads to have l^ecome so universal that some 
respectable writers of a later peiL^d, such as Loskiei and 
Hutchinson, who on points witliiu their own knowledge are of 
good authority, were led to doubt wliethor the Indians ever made 
many of these beads. A reference to tlie older writers and the 
testimony' of the mounds puts this point heyond rpiestioii. 

The practice of making and using wampum belts and strings 
of tlie purchased beads j^till sur^'ived for a century longer. The 
work, as a general rule, wa^ left to be done by the women, and 
the method remained the same as it was in the oldest historical 
times, though tliere wa- some cliange in tlie textile materials. 
The strings of native liemp, bark fflaments, deerskin, and sinew, 
on wliich the heads had been strung and interwoven, gave place 
to foreign twine, including silken tliread. In fact, these 
inatoiials, wltich had been obtained by the Indians in their 
traffic, are found to have been used in some of their eailier 
Ijelts. The nietliod of weaving tliese belts was, thougli simple 
wheii onee understood, a liighly ingenious process, rerpiiring 
much care and skill. The process cannot be l)etter described 
than in tlie words of Mr. L. H. ^Morgan, one (»f the most careful 
and trustworthy of observers. Supposing a belt of seven rows, 
which is tlie most common width, to be de-igned, eii>ht strands 
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01 * corJy of Ixirk rliread/’ lie tt'lls us, are fiist twisted from 
tilaiiieuts of slippery elm, of the reipuislte length and size : after 
M’hich they are passed t lire ugh a strip of deerskin to separate 
them at equal distances from each otlier in parallel lines. A 
piece of splint is then sprung in the form of a how, to which 
epvcii end of the several strings is seemed, like warp threads in a 
W'eaviiig machine.'' The distance apait at which these parallel 
strings are held, it should he undei stood, is the average length 
of a wampum head. ‘‘ Seven heads, these making the intended 
width of the holt, are then rim upon a thread hy means of a 
needlle, and are passed under the coi\k at right angles, so as to 
hriiig one bead lengthwise between each cord and the one next 
in positiiui. I'he thread is then passed hack again along the 
upper side of the cords and again through each of the head-^ : 
so that each head is held firmly in its place hy means of two 
threads, one passing under and one aliove the cords. This 
juocess is continued until the ]>elt reaches its intended length, 
when the ends of the cords are tied, the ends of the belt covered 
and afterwards trimmed with ribbons. In ancient times both 
the cords and the thread W’ere of sinew.'’ 

Most belts have devices interwoveu, forming intelligible 
mnemonic pictures. These pictures are made by coloured 
beads, inserted as the belt pr<jceeds, sometimes dark on a wliite 
ground, and s<mietiraes white on a dark ground. To produce 
these pictures, with such intractable substances, requires in the 
weavers a degree of constant care and skill comparable only to 
that dhplayed in the making of gobelin tapestry, 

IV. 

The Fora Historical Hraox Belts. 

'*Tlie poiirie-Calumot Treaty Belt’’— “The Peace-Patli Belt’*— “The 

.Tesuit Alirf.sioLary Belt*’ — **The Four-Vations Alliance Belt ’’—The 

b'everal SyiaLoU and the Treatie.s .'Supposed to be Becorded. 

1. The four Huron belts, mIucIi form the main sulqect of this 
memoir, may now be desciil>ed, in tlie order [>artlv of their 
Igresumed age, and partly of their importance. (SecMdate XI, 
vheie tiie\ are numl.)ered as in text, iletail.s being eidarged in 
1 late XII.) One of the oldest ot them, and certainly the most 
important among them, is tliat wliich may be stvled The 
Hrobk Cu.hnua Trraty B^Ur Tliis, which must have been, 
when new, a truly imposing construction, is probably more 
than two and a halt centuries old. It is nine bea<ls in width, 
and IS still over 3 feet and 0 inches long, though it has probably 
lost about a foot of its original length. It displays on a 
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(lark ground of tlio costly purple wainpuni^ tlie rather singular 
composite device of a couucil-heartli in the centre — or what was 
prohahly the centre — of the original belt, tianked on one side 
l)y four and on the other by three double-calumets (Plate 
XII. J ). <.)!', ill other words, (.louble-headed peace-pipes, each 
possessing a bowl at each end. This, it need not be said, is. as 
a pipe for actual use, an impossible article. It is a creation oi 
what may be called the heraldic imagination, like the Austrian 
two-headed eagle, or the English unicorn. Of its significance 
there is no (puestion. Concerning the history of the belt, Chief 
Maiidorong could only tell me tliat it was a peace-belt, represent- 
ing an important treaty or alliance of ancient times. This is 
certainly as much as he could he reasonahly expected to know 
of so antique a record, which, from its lack of practical interest, 
liad long ceased to be produced and explained in the tribal 
council. Eortuiiately, the Jesuit PLelations ' give us ample 
information concerning what we may reasonahly presume to 
ha^m been the time and the occasion of the treaty indicated by 
this belt. The letter of Father Lalemant to his superior at 
(diiebec, narrating the events of Id 30 and the following year 
(chapter X, page 95 of the (Quebec edition of 185S), contains the 
following paragraphs : — The Khionontateronon (Tionontate 
people), who are called the Tobacco Xation, on account of the 
abundance of that herb which is grown in their country, are 
distant from the country of the Hurons, whose language they 
speak, some twelve or fifteen leagues to the westward. They 
have formerly had cruel wars against each other, hut are now 
on very good terms, and have lately renewed their alliance, and 
made a new confederation, against some other nations, their 
coniinou enemies.*’ 

The only people from whom the Tionontate nation, in their 
isolated position, can have received such an important pledge of 
alliance, were their numerous and jjowerful Huron neighbour^. 
The device may he deemed siguitlcaiit. The double calumets 
seem to have ]_)eeu originally eight, one having been lost from 
one end, as another has partly disappeared from the other 
extremity. It was the habit of the modern Indians, when 
wampum beads were needed for messages, p>reseiits, or sacrifices, 
to have recourse to tlie ancient and, so to speak, obsolete helt^, 
which were tlius gradually pillaged. It seems likely that the 
eight calumets had reference to the eight clans ov who 

comp>osed the Huron people, and were found in different propor- 
tions in all the tribes. The.se clans, called by the Algrmquians 
all boie the names of certain animals, with which the 
Indians held themselves to he mythologically connected — the 
bear, v/olf, deer, porcupine, snake, hawk, large tortoise, and 
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small tortoise. Each clan \\’as more immerous in some towns 
than in others, as it was natural that near kindreds should 
cliLster together. Thus the missionary Breheuf speaks of the 
nation of the bears,” among whom he resides!. But all the 
(jrafr^ were closely connected by iiuerniarriages, and a belt 
ineluding them all, accompanied by a council lieaith, would be 
understood to express the unanimous will of the Huron people. 
It is true that the five Iiorpiois nations had also eight clans, 
though in part ditferently named from the Huron clan. But 
it is impossible to suppose that their inveterate enemies of the 
Tiuiioiitate nation can Iiave combined in bestowing upon the 
latter sueh a pledge of amity. The belt, in its first estate, must 
have CLUitained not less than three thousand beads, and must 
have been deemed not only an impressive record, but also a 
maoniticent gift. It seems highly probalde that the special 
de\ ice of the double calumet had a complimentary reference to 
the title and repute, on which the reci]jients doubtless prided 
themselves, of The Toljacco Xation.” 

The expres.sions used by Lalemant in the }^assage ipioted, 
^‘renewed their alliance,” and ‘-made a new contederiition,” 
are deserving of notice, as showing that the Hoclielagan form 
of government, to vdiich tliese expressions evidently referred, 
was not, a.s Cartier supposed, a ‘‘ kingdom.*' but simply a con- 
fedeiacy, doubtless of tiie usual Irocpioian stamp. 

2. Thn'" This name distinguishes a smaller 

belt, of which only the memory remains that it was received at 
the ciuielusion of a treaty of peace, made in ancient times 
I»et\\eeii the Tionontate nation and a people possessing three 
counciblires. This people can hardly have been any other than 
the Huron confederacy. That League did indeed include tive 
nations, but two of tlieiu v'ere comparatively insignificant, 
having each but one town, while the leniaining twenty-two 
towms and villages of theAVendat were divided among tlie three 
larger nations. It is known from the Jesuit relations that 
tliese^ three nations were accustomed to act in council on 
behalf ut the whole people. This was done in the famous 
nocturnal council of August, 1G37, when a great assembly of 
the chiefs of the wliole country was held to determine upon 
a var. and at the sajue time t(j decide the fate of tlie mis- 
sioiiaiies,_ who were accused of causing by their sorceries 
the pestilence which was tlieii ravaging the Huron nation,s. 
This council, we are^ told by the iiii.-^sionary Le Alercier, in his 
vivid description of it ( lielatioii of IGoS, cha]>ter 2), ‘Avas 
composed of three nations, namelv, that of tlie Beam our first 
hosts, who number fourteen towns and villages, and whose 
chief:, held one side of the cabin, having us among them, wliile 
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the oppo.^ite side was held Ly the two otlier nations, numbering 
each four well-peopled towns.’' According to the custom of the 
countiT, the missionaries presented to the council a gift of 
three or four hundred wampum beads, as an evidence of their 
concern for the general welfare. 'When their own case came 
up, they defended themselves against their accusers with a 
force of argument and appeal which secured them from im- 
mediate condemnation : and soon greater paiblie dangers from the 
hostile IrO(juois had alarmed the Hurons, and induced them to 
seek the advice and assistance of the missionaries in their own 
mortal peril. It was at this time, apparently, tliat the desire of 
resuming their ancient amity and alliance with their neighbottrs 
of the Tobacco Xation had arisen, of which the first evidences 
were the two belts that have now been described. The smaller 
belt would be first presented as an overture of lasting peace 
from the three leading Wendat nations, while the larger belt 
would follow when the alliance was completed, 

3. Thr Jtsnlt Missi'jdo rif PJJ ." — The belt which hears this 
name is prc)bably, if judged from its size, its purport, and its 
history, the most remarkable and memorable wampum-belt in 
existence. It can only be compared in all these respects with 
the famous Penn Wampum belt,” whicli in some points it 
decidedly surpasses. What my informant, Chief Mandorong, 
knew or believed of it v'as that it cuinmeiiiorated the accep- 
tance by the Hurons of the Christian religion, in the form in 
which it was presented to them ]>y the Jesuit missionaries. 
The belt must have been made by Indians under missionary 
instructions, and in all })rohability in the Huron country; but 
of the precise occasion and circumstances of its presentation to 
his forefathers, and their acceptance, the chief knew nothing. 
The missionary re}iorts seem to supply us with sufficient 
evidence on tlicbc puints. In the letter of Father Lalemant, 
from which the paragra})h relating to the treat}’ with the 
Tiouontate people has been quoted, we have a lively narrative 
of the trials and sutferings which befel the two missionaries, 
Fathers Gamier and Jogues, to whom the duty of commencing 
this mission to the Tobacco Xatioii was assigned. The season 
was winter and the gnuiiid was covered with snow, on which 
they had sometimes to make their rude couches of piiie- 
l‘raiiches for the niglit s sleep. The pestilence w'as raging, and 
the hostile rumours against the missiunaries, as sorcerers who 
had brought it iutu the country, excited against them a frenzy 
of terror. Alniust every door was closed against them ; and 
sometimes when they had been reluctantly admitted, they were 
ordered out in the middle of the night by their terror-stricken 
host. The women cried out against them in horror, and the 
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teriified cliildiea fled from them screaming. They were aide to 
baptize a few persons whom they found at the point of death, 
and finally returned safely from their venturous tour, half 
famished, hut triumphant and hopeful. 

This was in 1600. Ten years later, in 1649, we find the 
Tobacco Nation occupied by two missions, each under tlie 
charge of two missiuiiaries. It was probably during this 
decade, and at the commencement of wliat were deemed the 
permanent missions, that the belt in (juestion was presented by 
the missioiiaiies. It was accepted by the people, not precisely 
as an evidence of the adoption of the new religion offered to 
them, but as an indication of their willingness to listen to the 
missionary teachings. This we may infer from the similar 
experience of the missionary Ihvbeuf, who in his report of 
1GS6, near the beginning of the Huron mission, relates that 
having to address an assembly of chiefs and elders of the 
‘'Xation of the Bears/’ and invite them to attend to the 
precepts of his religion, he closed his address by presenting to 
them a belt of twelve hundred wampum-beads, telling them 
that it wars to smooth for them the way to Paradise. " Such,” 
he add^, are the expressions which they are wont to use in 
making presents to assist in achieving any chrficult enterprise^ 
Pe^pecting the device on this belt of Brebeuf, we are told 
nothing; luit its cliaraeter may be conjectured from that of 
the belt which was afterwards given t(^ the chiefs of the Tobacco 
Xation for a similar purpose, and which their successors liavo 
preservcil f<.)r us. The figures are in wliite l>eads on a dark 
ground. This costly substance, as well as the size of the belt, 
indicates the importance attached to the gift. Xear the centre of 
the belt is tlie usual oval or lozenge-shaped figure (Plate XII, 2) 
representing a council. In this case it must have been under- 
stood that the belt w'as a formal offering and overture from the 
whole mis.':^ioii council to the Tionontate nation. By this time, at 
- least thiiteen years after Breheut’s present, tlie Huron Mission, 
with its numerous nieinbers and lay followers and its imposing 
buildings, hatl hec<ime an important liody. The iiiemhors lield 
regular councils, which led to results i)f serious conse<piences. 
On each side of this symbolic council-liearth are leiigious 
emblems. Xeaie.'-t the lieartli, on either hand, aie two extra- 
ordinary figures, intended to represent the Dove and the Lam]) ; 
ami beyond them are three crosses in the Oiwk foim, under- 
stood to indicate the Trinity. Some other figures— whether of 
mere oriianient or of some significant pin port cannot novv' he 
judged— seem anciently to liave. clnsed each end. hut have now 
in part disappeared tluongli Uie loss of the heads cumposinc; 
them. The whole remaining device, grotes.pie as it seems to 
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our notions, formed a striking text of useful mnemonics for 
niissioimy exhortations. The belt contains fifteen rows of 
beads, the figures white on a dark ground, and must have 
comprised originally not less than three thousand beads. 

4. ‘‘ T?iC Four-Xatioits AUiaucr Belt ” — The notable difference 
between this and the three preceding belts marks a wide 
cdiasm of time and a great change of locality and condition. 
The latest date which can be ascribed to the Je.suit missionary 
belt is the year 1048, the eve of the expulsion of the Hiirons 
by the Iroquois. The date fixed for the Four-Xations Belts,” 
by Peter Clarke, in the second decade of the eighteenth century. 
This belt is consequently younger than the Jesuit belt by over 
sixty years. During that period the Tionontate peopde, now 
known as ^Yyandots, had fiecl from the Blue Hills of their Lake 
Huron Switzeilaiid to the far west of Lake Superior, and had 
thence returned to the vicinity of Detroit, as already related. 
Here they were welcomed not only by the French garrison and 
settlers of that post, but also by the tliree Algoiiquian tribes 
wdio held the lands in the vicinity, the Ojibwas, Ottawas, and 
Potawatomies. An alliance was formed betw'een these four 
nations, the terms which are carefully set forth by its Wyandot 
chronicler. It was mainly a treaty respecting lands, which will 
account for the shape of the figures. In lieu of the oval council- 
hearth, we have four S(|uares, idate XII, 0, which indicate, in the 
Indian hieroglyphic system, either towns or tribes with their terri- 
tories, and remind us of the similar Chinese character, which repre- 
sents the Avord “ field.” The White-peoples' liouses,” at the ends 
of the belt, Plate XII, 5, signified the French forts or settlements, 
which protected the native tiibes alike cgaiiist their persistent 
Iroquois enemies, and against the marauding Indians of the south 
and west, especially the Cherokees and the S<uiks and Foxes. For 
purposes of cudtivation and of luinting, the lauds about Detroit 
were divided into four districts, one for each nation, two districts 
being east of the Detroit Ihver in Canada, and two in Michigan, 
west of that river : but each nation was to have the privilege 
of hunting in the territory of all the others. It shows the 
strength of a trecty established by the solemnity of a wampum 
belt tliat this compact remained in force among the four nations, 
ill spite of wars and changes of government among their white 
protectors, and tlirough all the turmoil and coufusion of 
Pontiac’s conspiracy, in winch all the Indians were more or less 
engaged, for over a hundred years, from the first decade of the 
eigliteeiith to tlie fourth decade of the present century. At the 
latter period, tlie Alg<.>nquian nations had each sold a portion of 
its separate territory to their wliite neighbours. They still, 
however, claimed their ancient privilege in the Wyandot" lands, 
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i>r a ni'jiiey p.iyuient in lieu of it. Aee.iu'-t tlii^ iiureasnu.^ljt* 
claim the Wyaiiflots pictesteh. and their piotectimj; unvernmcnt, 
tlieii repre>enteLl hy >Sir Francis Head, promptly settled the 
matter in a whimsically arhitraiy fashion cliaracteii^tic of thi'^ 
military-minded ruler, by not only rejectin'^ entirely the claim 
of the AlpoiiCjuians (except in a certain tashion those of them 
residing in Canada), but by deciding to ^ell a portion of the 
^Vyandot lands, an<l to invest the proceeds paitly for the 
exclu'^ive V)enetit of the Wyandots, and partly for the behoof of 
the ( 'anadian Indians in general. Thus the " Four Xations 
Belt ceased to have any efficacy as a political document, it 
became simply an historical record, and one of no liitle impor- 
tance. as continuing our knowledge of the Huron Annals 
for the full torm of three centuries, from Cartier in 1535 to 
Sir Fiancis Head in 1S30. This, with the siihseqiient time 
to the present date, i^ a longer peiiod oi authentic liFtoiy 
than (.an b>e claimed f^i any other aboriginal people muah of 
Mexico. 


Ab 

The Pexx WAMruM Belt. 

Belt r>e})Osite{l with the Ili^toiical Society of Pennsylvania in 1S57 hy h 
great-trrandxHi of Willuiia Penn — Supjiosed to Pecord a Treaty nnrle 
with the Pelaw.ire Indian*^ in 1GS2 — Evidence of its Iroquois (Origin — 
Syinholic Inscription — Proha Lde Date and (Occasion of its Presentation 
to Penn. 

Cur study may be further illustrated and its u.se fulness shown 
by some account of a very celebinted wampum record, to wliich 
reference luts already been made. This is the Penn Wampum 
Belt," Blate Xlll, which is preserved in the archives of tlie 
Historic.il Society of IVnn^ylvania. A f/ir-sunilr of tliis belt is 
given in the sixth volume of themeinoir^ of that Society (for 1 Shsy, 
t(»gt.uher with a record of the very interesting proceedings that 
took place at the preseiitatioii of the belt to the Society in 
April, 1S57, by iMr. Granville Jf)lin Penn, tlie great-grandson 
and caie of tlie heirs of tlie illustrious founder of Pennsylvania. 
Ill the address which was made on the oecasirai hy yir. Granville 
Penn are set forth witli much pelsuasi^'e force his reasoirs for 
belie viiig that this is the identical belt winch was given to lii.s 
ancest(*r l/y the Indian chiefs at the great treaty lield in 10S2, 
after his ariival in this cuuiitiy, coiihrmatory of the friendly 
relations which were then permanently estahlislied between 
them. “ That such is tlie case/’ continued iMr. Penn, ‘‘ there 
can exist no doubt, as (thougli it has come down to us without 
any d-jciimentary evidence) it [)lainly tells its own story ; and 
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in accurdaiiL'e \Nitli the re^'.dutieu Ly the Sueiety at its 

last meet ill, I beg to ('lifer the fnl lowing observations in 
evidence ut‘ the fact. In the first place, its dimensions are 
greater than of those nsed mi more ordinary occasions, of which 
we have one still in our possession — this belt being composed 
of eighteen strings of wampum — which is a proof that it was 
the recoid of some very impoitant negotiation. In the next 
place, in the centre of the belt, which is of white wampum, are 
delineated in dark-coloured I*eads, in a rude but graphic style- 
two figures, that of an Indian grasping with the hand of friend- 
ship the hand of a man evidently intended to be re})re='ented 
in the European costume, wearing a hat ; which can only be 
interpreted as having reference to the treaty of peace and 
friendship which was then concluded between William renn 
and the Indians, and recorded hy them in their simple but 
descriptive mode of expressing their meaning hy the employ- 
ment of hieroglyphic^. Then the fact of its having been 
preserved iu the family of the founder from that period to the 
Y>reseut time, having descended through tliiee generations, gives 
an authenticity to the document which leaves no doubt of its 
genuineness : and as the chain and medal which were Y>resented 
hy the Parliament to his father, the Admiral, for his naval 
services, have descended among the family ai chives unac- 
companied hy any wiitteii document, hut aie recorded in the 
journals of the House of boiumons, erpial authenticity may he 
claimed for the wampum belt confirmatory of the treaty made 
hy his sou with the Indians: which event is recurded on the 
page of history, though, like the older relic, it has been unac- 
companied in its descent by any document iu writing,’’ 

P>ut it may he observed that the '-older relic,” the Admiiabs 
medal, doubtless had an in^cri})iion, wdiich alone WA>uld have 
sutficed to identify it. The wauipum belt had also its inscrip- 
tion, which, if its purport had been knowui in lSo7, either to 
the generous presenter or to the grateful recipieiitN, would Inivt* 
'Satisfied them that the belt could not have been tliat whicli 
they, with such appareutlv good reasons, naturally supposed it 
to be. This inscription did not, iu fact, escape notice at the 
time, Tlie Society’s official reporter, in descrilang the hell, 
remarks that '‘there are thiee hands, also worked in violet 
heads, one at either end. the other about one-third the distance 
from one end, wdiich may have reference to the parties to the 
treaty, or to tlie Pavers Delaw'are, Sditiyllkdl, and Sus([uehanua.‘’ 
The conjectuie that tliese hands ’’had reference to the parties to 
the tieity” was a sagacious one, and was uudonbtediy correct. 
At the first sight of the belt, wlien it wats shown to me at a later 
day hy the obliging officials of the Society. I was able to assure 
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tiieiu tliat tlie l)clt could not pos.sidly have ht-eii presented to 
Williaiii Feuii, at tlie treaty of ltJS2, inasiiiiicli as that treaty 
vras made the Pelaware (or LoiulpL- ) ludians, while the 

belt is iui(|ue^tionahly of Iioiiuois urigim and must have beeu 
pre^^^nted by some representative of the Five Xatieiis. The 
obli'pte bands ate the WLdl-kiiuwn syiubel of the federation. 
The origin and meaning of the symbol are well understood 
among the Indian tribes. The confederacy was known as the 
“ Long-House/’ a metaphor which in their sj^eech was carried 
out ill minute particulars. T!ie orilinary Iroiptois eoimnimal 
dwelling, called a ‘‘ long-house,’* was constructed hy planting on 
each side of the site of the intern led edihee a row of strong 
*■ frame-polesT which, after rising to a certain height, were hent 
inward to meet and form Let ween the rows a long covered hail, 
like a garden arhour, to which it has beeu fre»[uently comparecL 
Tills hall was divided hy transverse compartmeuts into separate 
dwellings foi the different households. These frame-poles were 
hound together hy smaller interlacing poles and withes, and the 
whole framewoik, on sides and roof, was carefully covered with 
closely htted stiips of liark (answering to our siding-hoards and 
shingles) leaving (»nly an opening along tlie eeiitre of tlie roof 
for the ^muke to escape from the hre-hearths below, of wiiicii 
there was one for every two households. The large hent frame- 
poles were known to the natives hy the name of laju(^f(f,ix word 
which they render in Engli.-^h hy rafter.*' This is the cjhject 
vdiich is representei-l on wampum belt.-^ Iw tlie incdiiied hand, 
and which is deemed, hy a natural syneedoche, the symbol of 
tlieii confederacy. Thim the Irorpiois league is spoken of in tiieir 
Ivxik of lUtes as l^aaasta-t^llcowft , ‘'the great framework.*’ It 
^\as this mighty structuie, which, when the belt in question was 
given, overshadowed the greater part of Xorth America, that was 
indicated hy the ohlic|ue hands. That there might he no cpiestiou 
on ilii^ subject, I showed \\\^ in the hook to my intelli- 

gent friencl. Chief Joliii Buck ( Sljuiravoti), tlie leading chief, 
and one of the I'Cst infoimed men of the Six Xatioiis, and asked 
his opinion of it. He affirmed, without hedtation, that it was 
an iKjcpiois treaty hell, though on what precise occasion it was 
given there was nothing to show. 

The occasion when it is prohalle that this belt was given 
seems, however, to he sufficiently shown in the “ Colonial 
Archives of 1‘ennsylvauia,” vol, i, p, 144, which record a treaty 
made between William Beiin and the chiefs of several nations ot 
Indians, who united iii contirmiiig all former cessions of lands, 
and in establishing a firm and lasting peace,” so that, as the 
written treaty declares, in words evidently suggested by Penn 
himself, they shall forever hereafter he as one head and one 
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heart, and live in true friendship and amity as one people.’’ 
Among the names of tlie contracting chiefs "who represented 
their several nations, special prominence is given to Ahoahas- 
sough, brother to the Emperor or Gretit King of Onondagoes of 
the Five Xations, ^Yho had arrived in tovrii (Philadelphia) two 
days ago, with several others of their great men, and Indian Harry 
for their interpreter.” A delegation of this character would not 
have attended a treaty conference without bringing unquestion- 
able credentials, such as a belt like this would have fuimished. 
Hr. Frederick E. Stone, of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, in 
liis elaborate paper on •‘Penn's Treaty with the Indians,” published 
by the Society, says of the treaty of 1701 : — Tliis treaty seems 
to have been a very formal affair, and certainly it was a most 
important one. AVe do not doubt that tradition has in some 
manner confounded what was done at it with the earlier tieaty 
which Penn’s letters of August 10, 1083, tell us liad been held.” 

At tliis date, as I.awsou has informed us, the machine-made 
wampum had not been accepted by the natives, and we are not 
surprised to find in the carefully lithographed abun- 
dant evidence of the pains and labour ” expended by the 
natives in the manufacture of the hand-made beads, and in 
wearing them with bark filaments in a belt of the extraordinary 
width of eighteen rows, making it undoubtedly one of tlie most 
important and characteristic of aboriginal treaty records. 

VI. 

Gexelal Coxclusio\s. 

Evidences of a Real Civilkation in Aboriginal America — Intellectual anti 
Moral Qualities Indicated — Prol^able Error of some Ethnologists and 
Possible Disastrous Results. 

It will be noticed that each of the five wampum ]»elts here 
described has its distiuct device or inscription, and that these 
devices have for tlie most part passed beyond the stage ot 
picture-writing and become conventional characters, analogous 
to those of the Chinese script and to a large portion of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The only instances of mere picture- 
writing in the tive helts are the two men with joined hands on 
the Penn belt and the “white people's houses” on the Huron 
'\Foiir Xations” belt. If the three conventional devices on the 
Jesuits’ belt are of missionary suggestion, the tive different 
sym]>ols oil the otlier four belts — the oval figure indicating 
a tribal council, tlie square representing a nation, the double- 
calumet for a treaty of alliance, the white line for an assurance 
of peace, and tlie inclinetl bands signifying the Iroquois con- 
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tVtleration — aro all of piTrc4y nathe oii^iii, and are employed in 
a maiiner ^^liic‘li shows a cleai appreciation ot the value of 
written language, hiehly creditable to the inventor-. ^ It may 
he noticeil that we have nothing positive in the Homeric poems 
or in the results of modern excavations to show a similar advance 
in the Greeks of the Hornet ic Age, — and this despite their near 
proximity to the Egyptian ami Assyrian literary civilisations. 
It should futther be'con-idered that the formal exchange among 
the Indian nations of documents so constructed and inscrihed as 
to he permanent records of treaty compacts, is a custom which 
could ordvhave arisen in commniiities among wliorn the keeping 
of good faith wa- a general habit and in public matters a con- 
tinued tradition. 

The extent and frecpiency of the use of thi- method of 
couveviug nies-ages and reCfa'diim compacts are deserving ot 
noti*?e The Irorpiois amlxissador Kiotsatoii, who in 1G45 

c.uue te* Quebec to conclude a tieaty of peace with the Governor, 
^M'aitmagnv, as recorded in the Jesuit Eelation of that year, 
deliven'd seventeen wampum belts, each having its own distinct 
sieiiiticaiice and conser|Uently its uwii sjsecial device. Later in 
tlie -ame year another emltas^y followed to confirm the treaty 
and extend its terms so far a- to include all the Indian allies 
(if tlie French. On this occasion twentv-two belts were x^ro- 
sented. each hearing its separate message. The (fohaiiial 
Eecurd.N (.if I’eiinsylvaiiia descrihe many tieaties between the 
IrorpKjis and various soutlunm nation-, acciimpanied by the 
delivery of belts. In vol. ii of these Eecords, ye 240. there i- 
au account of '' a very large wampum l>elt of tw(mty-(jiie rovrs. 
v'ith three hands [evidently the symholi(;al Goeys///] wrought 
in it ill black The rest white), wliicli belt was a pbulge formerly 
delivered by the (_)iion(.taga Indians, one of the Five Xations, to 
tlie Xanticokes, when they made the said XauticMikes trihu- 
Unies." (Jn a lat(rr page (dST) we read of the same Xanticokes. 
v>4l() had tlien (in 1707) been twenty-seven years at peace 
with tlie Five Xations.'’ They had nineteen belts of wamyium 
then ]aepared to send to the Five Xations as a tribute. At 
ji.cge 471 the (binawese Indians, in an intervi(*w with the 
b'oloiiial Council. '• lay (ui the table <4 the ( ’ouiicil a belt of 
wampum to enforce their woi ds,’' and at the same time state 
tliat tlayv liad twenty-four belts provided as a tribute to the 
Five Xations. In vol. ix of the Kec(‘»rds, page 774, there is 
an account of the then ‘TSix Xations” with the Catawbas and 
otiu‘r southern nations, at which the latter gave twenty belts 
and many strings of wam})um. Hr. Holmes gives particulais 
of ruany similar Councils, and pictures of several notable belt.s, 
each having its own special inscription. The American Colonial 
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Archives and Missionaiy Eeports of the seventeenth and 
ei^Iiteenth centuries ahouiul tvith similar notices. If only a 
tithe of all the belts then presented, with the sigiiiiicance of 
their mnemonic devices, had been preserved, it would constitute 
a literature of aboriginal diplomatic leeords of which the 
great histoiical and ethnologiLal value would not be disputed. 

The facts adJiieed in the foregoing paces seem to lead to some 
furtlier inferences which are deserving of careful and candid 
consideration. It is apparent that when the Spanish, English, 
and French colonists arrived in America, with the intention of 
taking possession of the laud — which necessarily meant the 
extermination of the native inhabitants — they found these in- 
habitants enjoying frames of grivernment and forms of civilisa- 
tion wliicli evinced intellectual and moial faculties of no mean 
order. These statements are not only true of the populous 
communities of Peru, Mexico, and other central and South 
American countries, but in some respects will apply wdth even 
greater force to the tril^es of Xorth America, who then occupied 
what are now the Vnited States and Canada. Here we find a 
real money, which, if it had not all the characters of a true 
cunency, approached it very nearly, and riftPred many of its 
advantages. We find the elements of a written language, 
widely ditfused, and employed especially in preserving, with 
happv effeet, the memory of treaties of peace and alliance. And 
we fiid estalilislied systems of government, so devised as to pre- 
serve for centuries the })ersonal liberties and tribal independence 
of the Communities maintaining them. We fnd also, according 
to the testiiiioii} of all the early explorers, a degree of generally 
diffused comfort throughout the gi eater portion ot the native 
population, nut infuriur to any that has existed in other parts of 
the glohe. 

If scholars who have made what they deem a careful and 
impartial study of the languages, customs, and traditions of the 
American lace and of other so-called inferior races, have found 
in them, as they l.^elieve, evidences of natural endowments not 
inferior to those of any other races, but merely kept down and 
made torpid by ccntinies and perhaps millenniums of unfavour- 
able environment, they may l)e entitled to suggest, by way of 
friendly warning, that other students wlio take a contrary view, 
and devote themselves to the agreeable and popular taste of 
exalting the race to which they tliemselves Iiappen to belong as 
naturally superior to all others, may he as sadly mistaken as the 
Chinese sages have been in the like circumstances, and may be 
hel[)ing to prepare for the future millions of tlie self-sufficient 
and intolerant Aryan race the same deplorable de>stiny that is now 
overtaking the self-sufficient and intolerant millions of China. 
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The Hale Seeies or Hueox Wampem Belts. 

Soh s odJ ATluula. By Prof. E. B. Tyloe, D.C.L., F.Bi.S. 

WiiiLE YTitin;^ these remarks. I received with reo-ret but hardly 
surprise the intelligence of Hr. Hale's death. The tone of his 
letters for months past had been that of a man hjoking toward 
the end of his Avork in life, and anxious to ^tUtle finally ad 
niatteis he had much at heart. Among the^e were his investi- 
gations into the liistorv of his friends the Iro([uois and Huroiis, 
to carry out which he had given so much labour, and of which 
his last studies, undertaken to elucidate their native records,, 
form a lit completion. 

The “ Hale Series of Huron AVampum Belts,” which lately 
passed into my hands, have been presented by me to the Oxford 
University Museum, where thev are now placed in the Pitt-Bivers 
Collection. In bringing before the Anthropological Institute 
the long and careful paper written by Mr. Hale to accompany 
this grou}> of American Indian records, illustrations w*ere 
needed, the piincipal of which are here reproduced in Plates XI, 
XIV, and Figs. 1 and 2. I als(^ found it desirable for clearing 
up points ill the paper, and in support or criticism of the 
writer's views, to add a numher of remarks. These, with 
others arising from questions raised in further correspondence 
with iMr. Hale, are now appended, reference being made to the 
passages of the paper with which tliev are connected. 

B f.nnpvm Buuh at A BtUs (page 233), — The different modes, 
of hishioiiing wampum, serving as they do to determine its 
date and origin, require further consideration here. After 

tO b e d 



Fig. 1.— Of. ground bead, natire make, probably stone drilled, Canada; (Dr, 
Da\Tsonj. c,/, rudely ground beads, probably awl-drilled ; from Mis- 
sionary Belt, Plate Xt , 3. d, g, machine-turned and drilled bead ; European 
make. ^ 
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i»-oiiig somewhat carefully into the matter with 'Mv. H. Balfour, 
I have drawn up the following particulars in which we agree. 
As to the outside shaping of the beads theie are two kinds. The 
more ancient beads were made by rubbing down a fragment of 
shell on a stone till the facets united in a fairly regular outline, 
Fig. 1, a, l>, c ; the modern beads, d, received their cylimlrical shape 
by turning in a lathe. This classification by the outside dis- 
tinguishes native-made beads from those made in the colonial 
workshops, but it dots not show whether those of native make 
date fjcfore or after the coming of the white men. This, how- 
ever, may be to seme extent learnt from tlie mode of boring. 
Before European times, the Indians no doubt bored their shell- 
beads by means of a chipx)ed point of Hint or other hard stone, 
fixed to a stick which they twirled between the palms of the 
hands. It is obvious that their mode of drilling hard stone by 
means of a stick i^r reed with sharp sand, though suitable for 
boring holes half an inch or more in diameter, was quite 
impracticable for perforating wampum. Only boring with the 
flint point would serve, and that only h.tr short heads. It is 
seen by specimens of beads of the Stone Age found in the older 
Indian graves, and even by srich ancient beads as are still worn 
in Indian necklaces, that cylinders and even than discs of shell 
were perforated from both ends, the two conical horiugs meeting 
in the middle. This is indicated by the diagram c in the figure, 
showing the perforation of the shell- bead a, one of some genuine 
stone age beads from Indian graves, of which selections have 
been kindly sent to me from Canada by Dr. G. AV. Dawson and 
by ^Ir. David Boyle. Wlien the goods of the white traders came 
within reach of the Indians, European tools must have begun to 
supersede the flint point. A tempered steel tool was needed to 
bore the shell of the quahaiig or hards] lell clam, Venus mnn naria, 
from which all the purple wampum beads and a great part of the 
white were made, other white beads ])eing from the columella of 
univalves such as the whelk-like Fahjv r cariea. The hardness of 
this material is seen from the fact that tliuugii a steel blade will 
scrape the clam-shell, an ordinary soft iron nail writes on it like 
a pencil. Indeed the hardshell clam seems to have become 
typical of stubbornness, perhaps having even suggested the popu- 
lar names of tlie Hardsliell Democrat and the Hardshell Baptist. 
There is a remark 1 w Ifoger 'Williams who, writing in his Vocab- 
ulary of ld4‘-), incidentally records both the original use of the 
stone drill for boring the shell beads, and its supersession by the 
European awl. He writes, ‘‘ before ever they had awle blades from 
Eiinjpe, they made shift to bore their shell money with stones.*'^ 
The awl may have been fastened to a stick and twirled between 
^ Uoscr ’Williams, “A Key into the Language of America,” p. 14*. 
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the luuiJs, or it may have l^eeii worked vith the ])ai(i}»-diill, 
such a> ill Europe ehiiia-meiiders still use feu their very similar 
purpose. The use of this instruineiit, easily made from pieces of 
wood and string, seems to have been leaint from the Europeans 
by the natives fai and wide in America ; for instance, it may still 
l>e seen among the Zuhis of Xew Mexico. The diagram/, re ju-e- 
senting the boring of the giLUUid bead^ h and fairly represents 
the result which the In<lian reached in the 17th century 
by the use <.»f Euro^ican tools. Tiie slightly conical borings 
due to an ill-centred metal drill, and ^till made from both end^ 
to meet in the middle, distinguish the beads of this perioil from 
both the hrst and last kinus. Einally, we come to the ordinary 
product of the Dutch and Engli-h wampum factories. These 
are the machine turned and drilled shell-beads shown by J and 
fj in the figure, in their dimensions like j-inch lengths of a 
Coinnion clay tohacco-pipe. 

Ap[tlyiiig this ciiterion to the wampum belts which foim the 
subject «'f i\Ii. Hale’s f'ai>ei, Mr. Balfour and I fail to hud in 
them any .>toiie-l)ored heads, wliicli is ecpiivaleut to saying that 
tliey beL:uig tc> the Eurnpean period and caiiimt be niiicli earlier 
tliaii Ibun. The IIuioii belt>. Elate XI. 1. 2, .‘3, consist of ground 
aii(] apparently awl-hored beads, even the most symmetrical not 
seeming to be turned. They may thus he assigned to a time 
when tln' Indians had already begun to obtain European steel 
tocD vdiich they could convert into suitalde drills, hut when 
factei v-iuade wampuiu had not come in. Xuw about Ibll 
lather Eu.nd desciil )es tlie Indian tihies us coming in summer 
by tile Eiver St. Ltiwreiice to barter their furs against Ereiich 
w:iies, aim tug which are specially mentioned awls and hodkiiisd 
Tims thi n'e IS no chrstnnlogical objection to these belts being 
referred to e\cnts about Ibdt), a date at which the Indians were 
Well supplied with such tools. The belt E is as certainly of 
fac tory-iiia<le head'?, jirolaihly of the ISth century. 

A^ to the ulher belts only known to me Ijy })ictures such as 
tho.-e figured by Pisjf. TV. H. Holmos in his valualle account,- and 
eventlie IVnn Belt (Elate XlII, d) of which so large and careful 
a re[>reserrtatiou has been jaiblished by the Historical Society 
of Eeiinsylvaiiia," I do not think it desirable to express any 
opinion from this piniit of view. Even large photographs are 
iusuihcient to give the re(.[uisite details. But no dou])t the 
anthropological interest attULhing to the (questions raised liy 

(les Jesuites dans la Xouvelle France.'’ Quebec, 1S5S, vol. ij 
p 7. ^rOll. See also Jacques Cartier s ‘‘ First Voyage/’ 

' . TI. II(,>l!nes, “Art in Shell of the Anciei^t Americans,” in “Second 

Keport of the Bureau of Ethnology,” Wadiinirton, 1SS3, p. 1S.5. 

* ‘Contributions to Americau llLstory,’’ Philadelphia,’ lS5b. 
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^Ir. Hale will lead to all biiuh important wampum belts being 
examined with a view to settling* their dates approximately 
from their make. Especially if tliere exists anywhere a 
wampum belt made of stone-bored Iteads, or even of stone- 
]»ored and awl-bored beads mixed, it will be heard of. There 
is at present ikj known wampum belt which appears t*; have 
been made before the European period in America. 

n*- Irnqiiols UUiiint (p. 244). — The statement that the 

oblioue band on a wampum belt is the symbol of the Iroquois 
Cf nifederacv, was brought forward so far as I kn(')W for the 
first time l>y Mr. Hale in his paper lead at the British Associa- 
ti<:ui at Montreal in 1824. In his present paper it is reinforced 
bv the sulistantial authority of two chiefs well versed in 
Iroquois tradition — (4. H. M. Johnson fOnwanonsyshon), the 
Go^'ernment intert^reter, and John Buck (Skanawati), the 
otiicial kee}>er of the wampum, wliose father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather had held the same office. As, however, the 
point .'::eemed one (')n which all available evidence should be 
collected, I made a further communication to i\Ir. Hale, who 
then sent a photograj^h which he laid had taken of the belts 
belonging to the SixXatioiis. here repro<luced in Plate XIII (u). 
Some of the l-elts are those held in the hands of the 
chiefs photograplied f<u- iMi. Hale in tlie act of telling the 
wampum, I’late XI Y, 3. The fact that about h<df these most 
uenuine Irotpiois belts have the <)bliipie Ijand, confirms the 
.Aatement that it belongs to the Iroipiois League. 

The o1_ili(|ue band thus being considered a conventional repre- 
sentation of the or rafter of the or 

great rafter framewcuk, a name ap})lied to the Iroipioi^ League 
as symbolized by the native loiig-house extended by successive 
adelitioiib at the end, it becomes de^^irable to notice how far the 
band is like the actual rafter of such a structure. For thi.s 
purpose twt) sketches of the Iroquois baikdioiise are given, Fig. 
2, e, h. Here h shows the modern Europeanized form from 
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Fig. 2. — IroquuL' ba’’k-house .a Oil form. I Europeanized. 
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Morgan.^ The older and characteristic Iroijiiois house of the two 
preceding centuries is represented in a, fr<nn one of the 
illustrations in Latitau, whicli shows jin Iroquois bark-cahiu 
witli the screen foriniiig the end removed. The roof is formed 
by bending over flexible poles made fast to the tops of the 
upriglit stakes at either side, and covering them in ^vith sheets 
of bark. Tiaces of this <.)lder structure aie to ],>e still seen in tlie 
flexible pole, Indding down the ]>ark sheets in Ik Lafltau 
considered the form of the cabin a to belong especially to the 
Ir(.M]Uois-Huroii family and their neighljours who copied it from 
them. If so, the ado}aion must have begun long before his 
time, for these are the houses in wdiich, as early as 1585, the 
Algonquian triljes of Virginia are represented as living. Mr. 
Hale's description of the stakes set in the ground and beiic over 
to meet in the middle so as to be wall-posts and rafters in 
one, though this structure is not unknown, can hardly have 
been the typical bjim of the Iroquois long-house at least in 
times after tlie League. It is thus not quite clear what part of 
the structure tlie Iroquois depicted by the uhlique band. 

TJtc Ftiin Treaty (page 242). — Though the Avell-known 
picture hy Benjamiu West was painted many years after 
Penns ai rival in the colony, it seems to have been studied 
MUth care, and may fairly be taken to represent what the scene 
was like in colonial memory. It corresponds with Penn’s 
own aecouiit, in which there is mention of gifts and fiiendly 
speeches, l>ut none ol the wampum ceremony. A small copy of 
the picture is here given (Tlate XIV, 1), in order to contrast 
it V itli Lafltau’s picture of a treaty cr)nncil where a wampum 
belt is delivered (Plate XIV, 2;. This, couventional as the 
flgures are, no doubt fairly re]»resents how one of these highly 
ceremonial acts was really performed. 

Oriym o/ the Waniimai Bdt. — In the last letter I received 
from 2\Ir. Hale, Xovemher 12th, 181)b, he mentioned that 
whereas he laid hitlierto declined to accept the positive assur- 
ance of the Iroquois councillors that Hiawatha (Hayunwatha, 
“ M ampum belt maker’') was the inventor of tiie wampum 
belt, this was because he understood them to mean that he flrst 
made wampum, whieh seemed to liim an incredi])le statement. 
But Since he wrote the foregoing memoir he had come to under- 
stand that they ascribed to him simply the invention of the 
woven l^elt, as a credential for las ambassadors of peace. 
Accepting the Iroquois tradition in this form, wrote a 
paper which was read at tlie American Association in Amuist, 

o * 

¥• ‘'I-eaKue of the Iroquois,” p 3. S'ee aUo ll.>rs')n, in 

Cor.tributioii> to iithnolo^y,” toI. iv, p. tu. I.aCtvi, “ilaurs des 

Sauvages Americains, ' rol. li, p. 0, Se-314. 
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ISOG. This paper will Le found in the Popular Science 
Monthly,'’ February, 1897, under the title Indian Wampum 
llecords/’ Tlie acceptance of Hayimwatlia as the inventor of 
the wanipiiin belt involves the areument that the name, derived 
from Ayuhwa = “ wampum belt,” and Xatha = ‘‘ to make,*’ was 
a honorific name given to him in commemoration of his heroic 
deeds. Otherwise the evidence is substantially unchanged. 

Such a tradition involves no impossibility, but it may he 
objected that considering how many obvious fables have 
centred in Irorpiois legend round the name of their national 
hero, it is too mucli to accept as real histoiy the details of his 
foundation of the Irocpiois League, The added belief that he 
invented the art of using the native shell work as a means of 
})ictorial record, now cemies a}*parently for the fiist time to 
European ears. Granting that it is now Indian trculition, a 
period estimated at over four centuries is a long time for such 
tradition to run clear unless supported by material records. 
Even if there were undoubted wampum belts dating from the 
hegiiming of the League, the traditions talked into them might 
have given more solitl ground of iiist(.>rv. The OiKjiidaga 
wampum belt figured in Plate XIII, 2, slnoviug four tribes 
united by cue heart, has been claimed as recor>ling the forma- 
tion of tlie League. But IMr. P>eauchamp. a good judge, con- 
sidered the heads too regular to he haml-made. If so, it is 
some 250 years later than the dale assigned to the League, yet 
Mr. Beauchamp declares that it i> considered the most ancient, 
and to record the foundation of the League, so that it may he 
called a kind of conslitiition, and is venerated accordinglyd If 
now it he determined finally by close inspection whether this 
belt is of beads stone-drilled or steel-diilled. hand-ground or 
machine-ground, we shall have a good opportunity of estimat- 
ing the historical value of Indian tradition, '^h\ Hale himself 
shows (p. 234) how fallible it may he. L'util this and other 
examinations are made, it would, I think, be premature to discuss 
wdiat individual Indian was the inventor of wampum belts. 

Apart from this historical rpie^tion, however, I would suggest 
in conclusion that there is an anthropological problem in which 
evidence is available, and seemingly tending teuvard a conclu- 
sion up to a certain point in the same direction with !Mr. Hale’s 
argument. Any student who examines the iuf<jrmation which 
has been printeil as to wampum belts will, I think, be curi- 
ously struck with the fact that almost all of it is Iror_[Uois. 
What little relates to otlier peoples, especially in early times, is 
found among neighbours of the Iro^xuois under their intluence 

^ AV. H. Holmes, /.e., p. 232; W, H. Beauchamp in American Anti- 
quarian/’ Tol. ii, p. 228 5 H. Hale in Popular Science Montlilv,” Jan. 1886. 
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and liktdy to I'orrow their customs. A map of the rei^iou of the 
wampum belt will he found to centre in the Iroquois country, 
leading to the inference that it was there that it had its origim 


Decewbek 14th. 1S06. 

Spread ^Letiiin. 

E W. Bb.\EBOOK. Esq., F.S.A., rnsah.nt. ui the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting weie read and signed. 

The following papers were read ; — 

The Tyiihenians in 0-reece and Italy/' By Dr. Oscak 
Moxtelius. 

" Pre-edassieal Chronology in Dreece and Italy/' By Dr. 
Oscar Moxtelius. 

Messis. A. Evaxs, J. L. Myres, Lewis. Phexe, and Eibcavay. 

and Mi'^. SrOPES took part in the discussion. 


Tlte Tyrrhexiaxs in Greece an ,] Italy.^ 

By Prof. Oscar Moxtelius. 

AvTTH plates XV TO XXX.] 

Frcai the old centre in tlie valley of the Euphrates, a very higli 
civilisation in a Cfjinparatively early period readied the western 
coasts of Asia and the soutli-eastern parts of Europe. 

< )n tlie way from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean we 
find the Empire of the Hittites, occujjying .'syria and a great 
part of Asia Elinor. By this people the Oriental civilisation 
had been hrcaiglit iiiudi nearer tu Euro]>e than in tlie times* 
wlieii this culture was eon tin cal to the (ilia hheo- Assyrian terri- 
t(»ries ; and it is natural to suppose that, when this civilisation 
reached the coasts of Asia iMiiior, it must have had a tendency 
to go fartlier west, to spread over the isles in the .Egean Sea 
and the coasts of ( h’eece. 4Ve find also on these isles and these 
coasts, in a very remote period, the remarkahly high civilisation, 

‘ The same ideas hare been expressed by the author in tlie meeting of the 
Swedish Society for Anthropology and Gieography, October 2Uth 1893. 
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^vliich was first discovered by Dr. Scdilieinanii, and with which 
we have been familiar for the last twenty years, tinder the name 
of the Mycemean. 

The remains of this ^Mycemean civilisation consist of the ruins 
of cities and tc»mbs with their contents. In the city we find 
the citadel with the palace for the king, };»rotected by walls 
of enormous stones, as at Tiryns, and accessible through strong 
gates like the Li(m Gate in ^lycenje. The weapons and imple- 
ments found in tlie^e cities and tomlts are not cT iron, but of 
bronze, or sometimes of stone. Thus, so that we have still to 
do with the pure hroazf but yet with a far more advanced 
bronze age than in the other parts of Europe : with architecture, 
sculpture, and painting ; with columns and vaults ; with 
sculptured and engraved stones : with painted waills and painted 
pottery; with gold, silver, amber, alabaster, and lapis lazuli, 
with engraved gems, and the beginnings of an art of waiting, as 
Mr. Arthur Evans has lately discovered. 

These remains are principally to be seen in the isles and the 
coasts of Greece, and there is no ditliculty in proving that this 
civilisation is aot an indigenous one : it is not the direct con- 
tinuation of the immediately preceding stage. It is evidently 
something foreign coming from another country. 

The shape of the graves and their contents are new, 
Before that time the bodies were deposited in a little cavity, 
hollowed out in the ground, and lined wuth stones. In the 
^lycenrean period, the tombs are either large ‘'fosse — like the 
tombs discovered by Schliemann in the Acropolis of Mycenae — 
or chambers accessible through a door on the side ; the bodies 
w'ere, as before, de}) 0 sited unburnt. iMost of the w'eapons, 
implements, ])ersonal ornaments and pottery placed in these 
graves are rpiite different from those belonging to the preced- 
ing period, but a great iiumlx^r of them resemhle those found 
in the East. 

Thus it is evulent that the 3Iycemcan civilisation in Greece 
is due not only to an influence from another countiy, but to 
the immigration of a new people. That this people — or at least 
the great maj-uity of the immigrants — came from A-iaiMinor is 
proved hy the important fact, which how'cvcr has not heeii 
suftiriently noticed, that the Mycciucaii tomhs are uf the same 
kind as tho-c comnuju in Asia iMiiuu', but are diliciMit from the 
characteristic Ehomiciau grave, which is a vertical shaft with a 
chamber (.>[»eiiiiig on its ^ide at the hottoiu. 

The lions on the famous gate of Myceme and numerous other 
objects point also in tlio direction of Asia Elinor, bei aiise similar 
remains liavebceu discovered there, but do nut exist in riiceiiicia 
or Egyjd. 
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The close relation between the inhabitants of Greece and the 
w^estern parts of Asia Minor in those times is also proverl by 
the numerous localities in both countries bearing already in 
the pre-classical time tlie same names. Among the most 
remarkable names of that kind are tliose of Olympos, Ida and 
Larissa. 

On the other hand, there are in the Mycencean remains many 
traces of a fre<|uent intercourse with the Phoenicians and with 
Egypt. 

The Mycenwan epoch in Greek history was a very long one. 
We can now — especially with the help of the pottery — distinguish 
four different periods, and we know that the later part of the ord 
period corresponds with the 15th century. This is proved, in the 
most iiidisputahle way, hy repeated lUscoveries in Greece and in 
Egypt itself of Myceiiteau pottery of the later part of the 3rd 
period together with inscriptions bearing the name of the 
Egyptian king Amenophis or Amenhotep III and his cpieen Ti, 
who belonged to the XYIII dynasty and the 15th century b.c. 
This has also been conffimed by other combinations between 
the period in question and the XVIII Egyptian dynasty. 

To this stage belong most of the grave-chambers at Mycenoe, 
Orchomemos, Vapbio and others ; the graves discovered hy 
Schlieniaiiii in the Acropolis of Myeenm, with their nnusually 
rich contents, of gold and weapons, are earlier. 

Tiius more than 1500 years B.c. there must have been an im- 
migration of a new people into Greece, a people with a higher 
civilisation than tliat of the old, more barbarian inhabitants. 
The immigrants principally occupied tlie isles and the coasts. 
Xotliing indicates that they expelled ur annihilated the whole 
body of the former possessors of the country. It was most 
probably something in tire same way as here in England and in 
France, vrheu the Eomans came : these occupied the country, they 
introduced there a higher civilisation than the old one, hut 
their number was much inferior to that of tlie old iidiabitants 
who renminetl after the occupation. 

The immigrants into Greece came from Asia Minor, probably 
for the most part from Caria, Lydia, and other districts of the 
western coast. They were influenced hy the Hittite civilisation, 
but it is not my meaning that they were themselves Hittites, 
properly speaking. 

Greek tradition has much to relate about Pelopstlie Kyklopes 
and others who in early times came to Greece from Asia Minor, 
and ahoiit a foreign people living then in Greece and possess- 
ing a very high civilisation. They are named Pelasgians or 
Tyrrhenians, and sometimes L'arians or Leleges. All these 
names are found not only in Greece — especially in the isles 
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find the — hut aUo in the vrestern part of Ask Minor. 
There can be no ds)iibt that the Ptdasgians or Tyrilieiiiaiis 
were the bearers of !Mycenrean civilisation. 

It hti^ been generally supposed that the Pelasgians formed 
tlie whole body of the old inhabitants of Greece before the 
Hellenes. Put this was never stated by the Greek authors. 
The Pelasgians are only mentioned as a people living in (dieece. 
or in -oiiie parts of it. amongst the indigenous popiilatioiu long 
lie fore the ela-^sleal time. 

There is no sharp di'^tinctiou made hetweeii Ikdasgians and 
Tyrrhenians hy the old Greek authors. Ihobahly the-e two 
names were generic in the same way as Franks now in the 
Levant sGuify all tlie Europeans, or as Idaiies, Swedes, mid 
Xorweeiaiis here in England during the ATking 2>eiiod weie all 
called - Danes.” 

History tells us that the Pelasgiaiis at last were cliiven out from 
Athene and most of the other Greek places. Those coming frcmi 
Athens to'-k })o-sesslon of the i'^le of Lemnos, where thev 
ic-niained till about oOO u.c. 

It is evil lent that the expulsion of the IVdasgiaiis from 
Greece vcas a consequence of the L^oiian migration, whi»_']i i^ 
suppose. 1 to have taken place in the 12th century B.c., an;! 
some time after the Trojan war. iMany of the IVla^gians airl of 
tlie [ eeqdes wliieli resulted from tlie amalgamation of Pela-giaii 
and Greek elements — as for instance the lonians — returned to 
the westeiii coast of Asia i\Iiiior, where they founded the no 
c illed Ionian colonies. Others took a westerly direeiion to 
> icily and Italy. 

This is not surprising, b^.ruuse it was natural that the civili- 
sation eoiaing from the east to (ireeeo had a teiidencv to gt» 
farther to tlie west, and because we find traces of an intercoiuse 
between Greece and Juicily already in the Myceiireau peiiod. 

A great numl)er rif the Ikdasgiaii emigiants from Greece 
came, togetlier with kimlred people from A<ia iMinor to tiu' 
western part of Central Italy, ]>etwec‘ii the Tiber and the Arno, 
f:-uiiclecl there numerous colonies, and took possession cif ail 
this rich country. Here also, as had heeii the case in Giec-ct . 
tliev were sii]»eiior in civilisation, hut inferior in nuniher to 
old inhabitant'^. The greater part of tlie latter remained aitei 
the oeeiipatiou, and gradually mingled with the new-coinem. 

The new occupants of tlie country became best known umler 
the name of Tyrrhenians, as the Greek aulliovs, or Etruscan^, a^ 
the Ponians called them. There is no doulu that tin* Tvi- 
liieiiiaiis ill Central Italy and in (deece Were the same peoph . 
and. we can thn^ exqhiiii tke many affiniti s in religicn. ait^. 
and other rhiius betWc-eii the Greeks and tlie Etruscaus. 

V'JL. x.Wi. ^ 
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Tlio Gr<j..‘k tiv.'liiiuii fully wiui thi-? SMituueut of the 

cu:0. Helhaiike> ui in the Cuh ceiituiy EX’., relates 

that IV'las-xns iioiu TheS'-aly caiue to Central Italy, touk fiuiu 
tile Uinhiiuns Xivurai and Creiv, occupied a yreat part of 
P.\ni}'avda, ami i- undcl there a neve L.ni--a. Autiklide^ states 
that Tyiiheiiien LMi-e:ara^ in an A^ia hliiior came to Etnuia : 
anti vre lemcndjcr what Ileitj h.'tos- -a\x ahuut the Tyrrhenian 
eininiatiuu fu.m Lydhi tj Etnuia. Xacilu^ relates that the 
Lvdian- -till in his deve ]’ Etimcaii dueuiibruts, in w'hich 

tile Etruscauns weie -aid t.j <le-cerid trcaai the Lydians, and lirve 
ti.eir neaiv-r i clarions in thic Leh >pr.inie-o-. 

Ta’is the ' j hiiCiiL is expie--t^<l Ijv all the old culIicis, that the 
Ena-s.ans e.mo t«j C-nitnd Italy hv -ea fieui Cue east. The 
eiilv eA.ei-d'M L Tdeiivsi*.'^ 01 Halieui iux-l'-, ' who eoii-ideroij 
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This and the following fig. refer to m\ work “La Civilisation primitive en Italic." 
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1101 til of tlie Apennines ; but we have there a very great number 
of other tombs with unbunit Ijoclies and a mass of new types, 
w’hieh are not descended from the old types of the Italian 
bronze age. Some of the new tuml>s are graves of the 
same kind as tlio-e still in use, and accessible fruin above ; 
others aie chambers accessible through an entrance in 

the side. It is generally supposed that the yf-s-se aie older than 
the o//;e./v, liut this is not ijiiite right. It is true that fosse 
I'eluiig principally to the tirst part of the iron age ; but it is 
more than probable tliat came re existed already at the same time 
as the We remember tlie round vaulted chambers with 

a passage leading into them, that belong to the Mycemean period 
ill Greece Some uraves of the same type have been discovered 
in Etruria, but untoituiiately we know nothing abcuit their 
contents. The Etiu-caii tombs of this kind resemble very 
closely those of the IMyceiueaii or Tyrrhenian period, in Greece, 
and as we h.ive no instances of later objects iVaiiid in the 
former, it is liichlv pivilMble that tlu-y belong tt.> the veiv first 
Tyrrhenian peiuid in Italy. 

The fact that the <dd mcle of burial co-exisled witli tlie new 
one can be ex})lained without difficulty. A great number of tlie 
old inhabit ants had ^rurvived the Tyiilienian occupation and 
preserved their iiiciiieratiou and their We hud the 

iucineraticii a- a more or k-- larc excepticui, throughout all the 
Etruscan period. 

Tlum, wc iiiidtrstamh that the >ame typo^ uiay well be 
found ill scune y"- ‘.:o a'^ in oinie/o.^s/ . oi in ^ome < i>i>~‘r*\ I>ut 
this i- not the ruL-, and me>>t of the iO\\> aie cenaiiily older 
than the C'O '/ /c. Ti‘ wc cou-iih'-r thi'^, we tind al^o that 'some- 
thing (piite new mu-t have come into Etiuii;i at tlie heginning 
of tlie Ik'H a_e : hut that mcMUtiiiic tlic (Id ]>o|radatioii lung 
remained in Xortli Italy witlratt any coimideiahh* cliange. In 
that part of tlic country no interruption. -ueh a- indiccUcs the 
arrival of the Etruscans, can he tiaeed bt.dVv,* tlie oth cc-ntury 
L.c. Onlv at tliat ]>crio(l we have at Eologua new tomi.s with 
mihuriit botlies and a number of new type^. 

This agrees fully wuth the history. Livv say^ tliat the 
Etruscaim ilid not traverse the Apennines and leadi to Eologaa 
till long after tlicir establishment in Etrurru 

As 1 hope to >how in another ]'aper. the imm-giation of the 
new people, tlu^ Etiuseans, iut'*) the couiitiv mimoi[ aft<u’ them, 
falls ill the 11th century r..C. We kme.v that tleMir^t Etruscan 
stccalum was considered as heginning about load n.e.. and the 
I'egiiiuing of tlie first Etruscan ^:eciilum cannot well liave any 
other me tiling than the immigiation C'f the Jkiusi.-iim in tie 
part ('f Italy where their ehronologvwa' iialamo*'! bvrle-'^ ■ vda. 
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In tlie name Tyrrlieiioi or Tyrsenoi ^ve have tlie Greek 
termination -enoi, and the original word Tyrs or Turs. This 
is the same name as Tursa in certain Egyptian inscriptions of 
the Idth or loth century r>.c. I think there can be no difficulty 
in discovering what kind of ‘‘ peoples from the sea the 
Egyptians meant by this name. They were the Tyrrhenians in 
the eastern part uf the Mediterranean. "We know that this 
people lived there before its coming to Etruria, and it is 
evidently much mr)re probable that the Tursa came to Egypt 
from the ^Egean Sea than from Etruria. ^Moreover, the Tyr- 
rhenians did not exist in Etruria at so early a time as the 
loth or 14th century B.c. At tliat period they lived only in 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

The Tyrrhenians, or Pelasgians, survived a very long time in 
some parts of Greece. Herodotus^ states that the isles of 
Lemnos and Inibros had a Pelasgian population so late as about 
500 B.c. ; at this time Miltiades expelled them from Lemnos. 
Xow some few years ago a most remarkable inscripti*)n was found 
in Lemnos. The language of this inscription from the Pelasgian 
Lemnos very much resembles the language of the Italian Tyr- 
rhenians (the Etruscans); the inscription was not written by 
an Etruscan, but bv some one bebinging to a nearlv kindred 
people. Thus we have here, firstly, a cciifirmation ot the 
identity of the peoples denoted by the names lAlasgi and 
Tyrrhenians, and secondly, a proof that on almost identical 
language was spoken by the I^elasgians or Tyrrhenians in 
Lemnos, and the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans in Italy. 

bVe may perhaps understand the Etruscan cpiestion better, if 
we consider it in combination with tlie other phases of the 
history of pre-classical civilisation. The Myceiucau civilisa- 
tion is, in my opinion, a very early plia>e <.4 the oriental 
civilisation brought over to Europe ; the Etruscan is a later phase 
of the same civilisation penetrating farther t d the west. 

Put, it may be said, if tlie Etruscan civilisation is the con- 
tinuation of the iMyceiiccan, we ought to find in Etruria a 
number of ty]*es similar to the Myceiucaii ones, and ^-iich finds 
are very rare there. It is true that we di.> not tind very often 
exactly the same types, but some ch^se paiallels we do find. 
AVe have s<>me traubs in Etruria of the >ame shape as the 
Alycemean mund vaulted grave-chaiiibtu’^, with a passage 
leading into them, and the reason why we cannot find in Italy 
many objects of the same kind as the usual Mycenceaii ones, is 
because these belong im>-tly to a time auteiior to the Etruscan 
immigration of the 11th century b.c. 

AVe have seen that the later part of the third Alyceiunaii 

^ IIul, T, 2G j yi, 130ff. 
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style was coutemporarv with the loth century c.c.. and in the 
following period the Mycencoan style was decadent, and gave 
place to the so-called Geometrical or l)ipyloii style. tind 

also this Geometrical style represented in tlie Etruscan finds 
from a verv early date. A most remarkable discovery of that 
kind was made some yeais ago in a toml) at Yulei ; it is now in 
the Museum of Eeiliii, and has Leen tigurud for me by the kind 
permission of Profe'^sor Eurtwaiigler. 


Prc-chf^suad CiiuoxoLooY hi GinTXE ^00/ Italy. 

Ey Prof. Oscar ^loxTELirs. 

This important question cannot well be treated separately for 
Greece and Italy, both because these two countries have so 
much in common — a great number rd* Ctreck vases and other 
articles having l)een found in Italy — and because the arcluno- 
logical material necessary for the solution of that (|iiestion is 
for the moment better in Italy tlianin Greece. We know much 
iii'ire aliout the contents of well examine 1 tombs of the periods in 
question from ditferentparts of Italy, than from any part of Greece. 
For it is not eni'nigh for the solution of this question to have 
a number of auti(|uitics discovered in the ‘^ame necropolis. We 
mint know vdiat has I'eeii found in e\xay grave : and, if more 
than one deceased has been lairied there, as in the case of such 
chambers as the common Etruscan tomlj^, we ought to know 
what lias b^^en deposited witli every one of them. Antiquities 
nc)t belonging to tombs must for our purpose have been 
<li-'eovered in such a way as to make it (dear that tho':re found in 
tile same place were deposited them at the ^anie time. 

Most of the materials from (Greece eaiiiiot ho fully used for 
such an inve'^tigatiou as the present. The objects themselves 
give Some good hints by their form and ornaments: but tlie 
lii-tory r.f tile limls is not sutheieutly well known. The same 
may be -^aid of many Italian fimh, but a ^utheient amount of 
the Itali<in material is N'ery good fer our ]>urpose. 

A careful examiiiatioii «.d this material has convinced me 
that we can esLiblisIi already a chrouoh leical >\xteiu of very 
>hort pel iwd^. from the introducliriu nf metaP to the beginning 
of the wcdl-kiiovsii historical or <'la-^ieal times. The most 
eliar.icteiistic tvpt^s from oveiy perlhl aie 1 1 be seen in the plates ; 
in the adjoined dcseriiitioii 1 have tor ea h jieiiod given notices 
of the most important types of antiquities and tombs, and have 
indicated some of the pLicas where the m'»t remarkable tiiids 
liave been made. 
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For Xortlit'j‘11 Italy I have (.listing iiislied seven periods ot 
I he hi'-'-uze aue, and four periods from the I'eginning of the iron 
age to the Celtic oeeupatii^n. 

In Central Italy the evolution dining the bronze age was 
exaeily the same as north of the Apennines. But from the 
beginning of the iron age the history of the civilisation in 
Etruria is (paite ditiereiit. In Xortheni Italv all the tombs from 
the hrst peraj'ls of the iron age £>i'inio, ([‘0^:0. dd f^.rroj are ot the 
same him! as those fr-vn tli;_^ last periods of the l aonze age : tlie 
bodies are hum: in the ones as in the others and the antifpiities 
liorn the tlret iion age are of types f-jimiug rlie diieet continua- 
iii»n of tliu^e iroiii the preceding period, h^n tiie contraiv we 
!-ii 1 in Etruria many giaves of new types, with uuburut ’oodies, 
■•uid mo-t of the <:)bjee:s dep-j-.ited with them are of foreign 

A tvpological -tudy <.)* tiiose periods proves that eveiT one of 
tiieiu com[)ri>es a con aderuble evolution, consequently every 
period must have had a considerable length. This is coutirmed 
by the exnteuce di tlu .yo.nie id arc of inaiiv graves from each 
])eii<x]. The types char.ieteristic of each ]/eriod are very <.>ften 
met with in the same hnd, but types i belonging to diftereiit 
periods are seldom f^.aiud togAher, and if this is the case the 
two periods are inini dditdij svAi:06<ii'c. I know onhm'emarkably 
few exceptions to this rule. 

All this proves tlait every ])eriod must be equivalent at least 
to a century. If it had iieen shrjrteig tlie remains from ilitferent 
peihjds ought t*) havt- been mucli more confuseih 

Thus we can gu'e the rdoduo. Chro>ioln'j>i in tlie succession ot 
'several peru.MB. 

(fan we also give do. Chroiujhuj}j \ Can we hx for 

each period the date Ijefore Chiist ? I think we can. 

Through the lately huished excavations of Akropolis in Atliens, 
we know which classes of p* )itery are anterior (A the Berdan 
wav. Tlie layer of rubbish from the dej-truL'tion of the citadel 
111 480 n.C. couhl easily be lecegiiised : in and below this were 
leiiud iLuiuerous fiagineuts of red-iigurebi [a.)tlery, not only 
'•f the fuxt style, but also of the secoinl, er hue style. 

Many Attie vases of that period hear the artist’s name. S^cme 
of the (Tle>t red-hgured vases aie signed by the same artists 
— is ikostiieiie^, If isclivlo.s, Baiupliaio', — wlm made also black- 
tigured vases of the third style. Ej)iktetos made some vases 
with red figures on oiic side and black tigures on the other. 
(Jclier artists — Tyehios, iiuiagoras, Charitaios — have only signed 
Icaek-tigured va'^es of the third style. Earlier than those are 
the black-tigureil vases of the second style. Two makers of 
s'lch aases, Ergoteles and Tieson, were sons of Xearchos ; a third, 
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EucheiroSj was a son of Erg<'>timo3. Xoarclios has digued hlack- 
figured vases of the tirst style or the houiinjinLi’ of the .second style. 
Eruotinios and Klitias are the aiti^ts of the Francois vase, the 
most celebrate'l representative of the first style (Elate XXIX. 
fig. 4). 

Conse(|ueiitIy every one of these five groups, two red-figured 
and three black- fig a red, must correspond to a period "of a 
considerable length, evidently of abuut, or rather more than 
thirty year^, which gives to the first style of the Attic black- 
hguretl pottery the date of the end of the 7th century B.c. 
The black-figured vases of the first style must l^e older than 
thi,.se of the secmd ^tyle, and tills second style older than the 
thiisl. A great number of the black-f gureil vases of the third 
style are older than those of the hn^t rcd-fguivd stvle. and 
these are iinteiior to the vases of the second re.t-fgured style. 

The'' Attic Fran<;ois vase’’ is a little later than the “Korintliian 
Amphiaraos vase ’and tlie contempoiaiy Korinthian vases with 
human fgures aiil inscriptions. Lut these vases are later than 
the great greiip ef Xurintliian vases with oriental auiinals 
and without hiiinau fguivs. It is evident that tlie last named 
“ Koriiuliiau va-^es ’’ represent a very Imig time, hecause a great 
numher of Ktni-eaii tomljs — r.g. at Yulci and Coriieto — have 
been disco vervA, vehich contain such vases, Init no vases of later 
types. 

In some tmubs the Korinthian vases are associated with so- 
called proto-K' rinthiaii or pre-lvoriiithian aryhalloi, boiubvlioi, 
etc. But tliese tonJo whi(;h are chain l)ers contain more than one 
body, so that it i^ ditilcult to decide wliether the pre-Korin thian 
and Korinthian vases were deposited at the same time. 

]Maiiy other tniiibs contain such small pro- Korinthian va^es 
witliout any Koriutliian ones. Some of tliose small ]»re- 
Koriiitliiaii vases — which evidently laloiig to an earlier period 
than the Korinthian — are ornamented with a zone cT running 
aniinaK, not of the oriental type : on the oldest pre-Korintliiaii 
vases, only colouivd bamis are found. 

From a stili ca.ilier time date the skyphoi of the old, fine 
style (ITate XXVF fig. 1\ which are iiut to be confounded with 
later vases of a simikrr form. 

Thus we can go very far back, but the skyphoi are not the 
earliest painted vas-'^ coming from ( rreece, or the eastern 
McditoiTanean. To an earlier period belong the vases of the 
“geometric style '* found in Italy ; some of them are (loconite<l 
with a row of bird-, generally looking like ducks; the olde.st 
liase no such ornament. The vases of the geojnetric stvle 
discovered in Italv belong to the same cla-s as th.e “l>ipviou 
vases’’: some <»f them are evidently fabricated iii ItalyV but 
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-■rlri.' are (xroek. and very line vases of pure Ldpylon stvle 
]ii\e keen fkund in Etruria as v'ell as in Sicily. In Sicily, 
n- ar Syracuse. Greek vases of the X'tee'eding styLe the Mye-e- 
ne. an. hive tdei) been met vitk. 

"We can new very exaetlv lix the date u: llie dikeient pioups 
.-t i\[ycemeaii varies, i'lutwanuler and Loesebcke Lave di-tin- 
‘.ui-'Iitd four such uroups ; and several discoveries in Greece as 
in Euypt prove tliat the later part of the third yiou|- — the 
ht-t known lepresentant of it is the ” Eiigelkuiine,'' or false 
neck.^d va^e,” — is contemporaneous with the Egyptian king 
Aiiienophis TIT. who lived in the hitter half of tlie loth centuiv. 

In -‘Uiie ( deck toml s, Lugelkaniien" or iMycc-inean pottLiy el 
ihe same [iciiod have been found together with bronze libiih_* 
of the I'e^ehicra ty[.e. ConscM|uently, the.-e tilul.e date from the 
loth Century, a Lj:i of the greale'U importance tor our rine.^tioii. 

The Pt-eliicra tibuhe belong to a late part of the III Eronze- 
peii'ul in Central It.dy, and the Attic ivd-tigurcd va-es of the 
^M.;oud .-tvle Ijch'ng to the Etruscan period. Tims we 
hav<^ on the one siile a little more th.in LCiQ years hotween tlie 
If'th Ccuituiv r.j '. — the date of those tihulcc — and dOO n.c. — the 
date of tin -e v<me^ : car the other side we ha\e nine periods 
from the 1 eginning of the -ecuiid ].)art of the III Eroiize }!eriod 
to the end cf the IV Etruscan jiericid. 

Everv C'ue t-f tho-e nine periods has heeii pivo/od to comprise 
a. o'camideiacle time, prcTaljly of uhoi’t the same L-ugtli for each 

p*/riod : tliim t'r, I It Yicd nir^f here /oso_ 7 hr,t'J/%tI //O-O', 

f,nl rr ,'rr ft) fhr cr,(hiini i iitf Lftff rtf hi f])* ftn^r (p, 2oS), 

hi -omo cao s We can diia'Ctly contrcil this re-ult. 

The Touiha d'Eidc jit A^ulci, which I coimidcr to diate fi'*m 
ih“ -o(.<nid tart of the 7th ccntaiiy coiilained a scarab 

wLtii tlie name of the Ecv[it:au hing Tbammetik I. who reiciied 
b04-(;iib 

A^ date for the Koiiiithlan vases G giccui ];y I )r. Ih-sls caieful 
‘caminatiou ot the necropolis of tla^ ^lculi,ln t'ovn iM^-gara 
Ifvbl.oa, wlm 11 Ycas de-troye(l 4-72 iiC.aft'-r an exi-ioiK-c of 
247 v;^n-. Thus it l.ad hoon ioumlod ]m . 727. airl tiiC olde-.i 

<r;fok va^os (|e]to->;ted in it.- mx ropolis must liavi* 1 eoii imido 
about ll-o mrlillo of tbi.^ .^tb i‘ ntiiiy, or tJcrb.ip^ a little cailic*’ 
iterance the va>Lw pha i*! in a. giavL gtaieially b.ivo been in use 
t'T tiiii" bof(Uv tbe inteniieiit, es[>ecially if tlie giavc be- 

longs to oiio eouiitiy w4iile the ^■as‘. s have beoii imiaatod from 
.lUollier. hoov the oLlest (doek \a'res di^'C-overed at xleeaia 
iIyoLc<i ai'* .-udi pre- Koi inihian one- as I have consicjercol to 
date lioiu the Sth century I;.o‘. 

The nsempolis (4‘ Syiacu-e ]ia^ 'ooon c-.m-iden*! to bi'giu 
at the -amc‘ tiiiic* as t’rat C)i; ^leeara Ifvlibt^a. becau-e it is 
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recoiiU'd tliat a K<.»rinthiiin colany was brou^iit over to Syracaise 
Lv Arohias in the year 735 B.c. But this does not prove that 
no C; reeks livoil at' Syracuse before that time. It is never said 
that the colony of Archias was the jird Greek settlement at 
Svraeiise, and we know <.>f other places where two Greek 
colonies came at diiierent epochs. M. Cavallari has also 
e,iven, some vears ago, ^'ery interesting reasons for his opinion 
that tliere existed a Greek colony at Syracuse before the arrival 
of Archias: and it has been made rpiite clear Iw the careful 
examinations of M. Orsi that the Greek necropolis of Syracuse 
begdns much earlier than that of iMegara Hyldiea. The great 
diiiereiice in the contents of the oldest Greek graves at these two 
places cannot be explained by the insignificant distance in time 
between 735 and 727 B.C., the two generally accepted dates of the 
foundation of Syracuse and Megara Hybhea. 

In Cential Italy the piOt<.)-Etruscaii period begins v ith the 
lltli century accoiding to my system. This agrees fully with 
the date gi^'en ]>y the Etruscans themselves of their establish- 
ment in Etiuria, the first Etruscan sceculum l>eginning at the 
middle of that century. 

I know very well that niy chronologv differs consideraldy 
from that hitlieito generally acce^ued. But I cannot help it. 
I will only add .-ome few wonh about a remarkable find where 
this difference is striking. The IJegulini-Galassi tomb at 
Cervetii is commniily considered to date from the end of tlie 
7th centurv ; it lias even been placed in the beginning of the 
fith ceiitiuv. According to my opinion, it belongs to the 
bth century; thus the clitterc-nce is about 250 or 300 years, 
The rtasmis f^ir my cipiniuus are summarily these: (1) that 
the licgulini-riala-si gravr is acconliiig to me — as to all 
other arclneobigist': — coutenipoiaiieous with the Bernardini 
grave at Balestriua and the Bjinba del Duce at Vetuloiiia ; (2) 
that tht>e two later tijiuhs eoiitaiiicd skyphcu of the old style, 
but iio other Gieck vases; (2) that there was found a silver 
sk\pla*s of the same foim in the Beguliiii-Galassi grave ; (4) 
tliat (‘nii-egueiitly the->e tonils must be older than tlie small 
pre-Kccrinthian and the Kcu'inthiaii vases. Hence follows: (5) 
that tlie Bcgulini-< brla^si grave is ntrGi older than the EramyDis 
vase, which 1 Gongs to the end of the 7lh Century, fhi the other 
hand, the anfoiette of silver found in the Begulini-Cuilassi 
gra\e is cxaclh' of the same type as the anfurette in pottery 
often found in toiuhs at Xaree and other localities of the 
first i-ioto-EtiuscMii I eriod, or the lllh century; and the enor- 
mous gold fibula with a large dd-c aid two traver-es dieposited in 
the Begulini-Bala-s[ grave of marly the same form as the 
iToiize fihiihe with di^c and cue traveiue (tinmon in the 
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1 of tlio iMrito-Etiiiscan time. Tlie paliuettijs on the 

,uekl tibula ere uf the same shape as the paha- 
ettes in tlie palace of Assurnazirpal in Xininnh fioni the timt 
halt of the ^»:h centurv. Tlr> palace seems to have he - *11 
restored hv Jargon in the 8tli century; so that it is ditlieult 
te> say if the riioniician cups fuund in that palace date fivm 
the Otli or the Sth century B.c. ; they reseiuole vt-ry inurh 
— hut are not identical with — the silver cups discovered in tiie 
Ee.!j;ulini-Gala--i and the I'ernardini graves. 

The silver anforette of the Ilegulini-Galassi grave, like sune 
orJicr vases in tlie same urave and in the Toiaha del DulC at 
ATtulonia, huar in^crinfit //•> in Etruscan letters. Similar inscrip- 
tions have aho been found on other Etruscan vases fiom the 
^arne peiiod. Thus the ait of writing wars known — aral evidently 
common — in Etruria already heiV»re the end of the 9th centurv 
me. This lesult is perhaps astoni-hing, even shocking. Imt T 
cannot see any difficulty in accepting it. ^loreovei, if the art of 
writing vras known in lEtruria in the 9th centniy. it must also 
have heen known in Greece at the same time. The invention 
(->f the (oireco-Etruscan alp>ha])et, as an amelioration of the 
Phrenician one, ought to fall in the 10th century c.c. — if not 
eailiei. 

I think that the great difference lie tween my chronological 
svstem and the chronologv coniinouly accepted hitherto prin- 
cipally depends up»on the following reasons. I ha^'e n-it lo«iked 
upon fine or '-ome few sides of this complicated prohlem, hut I 
have tried tu study every side of it : toinhs and other deposits, 
in Italy «ind in Crreece, pottery and bronzes, personal ornaments, 
weapons and implements, the evolution ef the tvpes and the 
mode of decoration. I have considered the archmolimical facts 
— prelehtorical and classical — in Italy, Greece, and the Orient, 
as Well as the hints given hy the history. Ami fru’ the ahsolnte 
dironof.gy, I am not only going hack from the j^eriod 

wliieh is Well known from Greek history. I have also an inde- 
}*endLent ponit of de]’aitiire high up in the pre-elas.^ieal ]>eriod, 
in the loth eontury ire. This makes it po>-i]tle for me to date 
all the periods tilling up the whole space between that time 
and th<‘ Persian war. 

Evidontly wliat I have had tlie lionour to say to-day cannot 
he the last word in this iuipoitaiit and compiieated <piestion, 
but I have thought it to be the best, if some one would ri-^k his 
neck in construeting a complete chronologipal system, that can 
I'c careliilly examined and corrected wliere it proves not to he 
all right, rherefime, I now’ have dared to dij so. 
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Mr. Ai.till R the Institute, in company ^vuh the 

AiithrupoL.i^eicM Section at Liverpool, might congratulate them- 
selves as having ueeu the tirst recipient of some of the most 
important generalisations arrived at V>y Dr. Montelius in his 
comprehensive study of primitive Italian civilisation. His sub- 
di\isioii <jf the Italian Bronze and Early Iron ages into a number 
of dhtinct chronological periods showed the further application of 
the principles alieady so successfully worked out by him in his 
mcaiugraigh on the Bronze Age chronology of Scandinavia. 
Among the general results obtained, none wa.s of greater impor* 
tance than the demonstration that while north of the Apennines 
tlic evolution of forms vras continuous down to the close of the 
Bronze Age, south of this chain there was evidence during the 
later part of that period of a considerable break in continnity 
accompanied by the wholesale intrusion of exotic forms. Mr. 
Evans agreed with Dr. ]\Iontelius tliat many of these new 
elements might Ije described as late Mycenieau, and noted that 
this ingredient was specially observable in the south of the 
peuiiisuld. 

So far as Etruiia was concerned, the archa-ologieal facts 
agreed very well with the <late assigned by native tradition to 
tlie first arrival of the Etruscans or Tyrrhenians in tlie 11th 
century n.c. As to the Asiatic origin of the ^lyceucean civilisa- 
tion, however, Mr. Evans was imt able to folio vr the author of 
the present communications. That there were laige (Oriental 
factors as well as Egyptian in ilycomuan civilisation was evident, 
but it was erpially clear that many of its rnot elements had 
gr<twu up on H.geau soil. The l>ee-liive tomlis of Asia Minor, 
so far as they had l.>eeu described, were later than those of 
Myceiue. Like many other eom})aratively late phenomena 
there and in Cyprus, they i'e[U'eseuted a tide of iiifiuonce from 
the Higean side — tiie Lions of Arslan Kaya, for instance. 
Ijeing a remote ecln.^ of tlu)se of the Lions’ (hue. As far a-:" he 
knew the earliest l^ee-bive tombs approaching the ^lyceiuean 
type were the roek-cut tombs of the later stone, or Hhieolithic, 
p.eriod in Sicily. The rehitiomhip in this ease pointed rather 
to a we-terii than an eastern connexion. Inasmuch, however, as 
Mycemeaii culture uiidouhtedly iutlueiiccd the Aiiatoliaii coa^^t- 
LimD towards the close of the Myceiueau perio^l, the question 
of the ultimate source of that culture did not afiect the possi- 
bility of Tyriiiciiiaii emigrants from that quarter liaving in the 
11th century L.e. imported certain late Myceiueau elements into 
Italy. 

TiuU the Tyrrhenes were the Turthas of the Egyptian moiiii- 
inems, and .u such closely counecied witli various peo[)les of 
primitive Die< ee.the .Egean idauds, and tlie western coastlands 
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of Asia ^iiinor, Sv^enied a most probaLIe conclusisai. As to their 
exact relation to the Tela^uians, however, the evi<leiiee -eemed to 
lack preeiAoii. Xeitlier did there seem any suiticieut reason for 
coiitiuinu to this Tyrrhenian element the late iMvceiuean inhu- 
eiice on primitive Italy. Mr. Evans hiniSLdt believed that he 
had found conclusive evidence that the early la.unun traditions 
of an Arcadian settlement covered a historic fact, and wei’e 
accompanied by unmistakeable traces of reliy.ioiis belieis com- 
mon to Mycemean (rreece. 

(_)ne part rvf Dr. lM(,nteiius’ eoncln^^ions was nothing less than 
revolutionary. This was his <leiihemte expression of opinion 
that the EeeuliLii-Ealas-i tomb at Cervetri, and other typical 
depo-its of the same character, such a^ the I’eriiardini t-aub at 
ralestrina, the Dnnba del Lnimi'iero at L’ornetf.»-Tarouinia, and 
the Tomba del I-)uce at ^Atulonia must be referred, nut as 
hitherto ^eenerally believed, to the (Uid of the 7tu or even to 
the btii, but to the 0th ceiiturv B.c. This view, it accepted, 
must wholly change the received. chron^'Lmy of the Early Iron 
Ajjo remains of Italy; l.ut startling as it was, comiug from such 
a hiuh authiji'ity who adduced in its snpp')it a whole series of 
parallel data, it deserved the closest attention. ^Ir. Evans con- 
fessed that ]>er-oiially lie had long viewed the Comparatively 
Tate date a^-iuned to this mo::>t important group of interments 
with the greatest suspicion. It hael indeed seemed to him rpiite 
iiTecoiicileahle with certain phenomena presented by the-u, such 
as the occurrence of small silver amplKjras identical with vases 
found in well tomt)s or pn::? of earlv tvpe, such as tho-e of 
Aihano. 

A giave (lifi'eulty was imb.^L^d suggested by the occuirciice in 
these toiiihs ot' iiwrriled objects with Etru-can a- well as 
ElKeiiiciau characters. Dr. Ilelilg — fium the fact tliat exact 
reckomng.s <;f the Etruscan .yuv, cb./ (tlie length of which was, 
determined by the lonee'^t life in each) only begin with the dth 
century in (*»44 y.x . — had deduced tlie conclu'^iou that the intro- 
'Inction of writing mi;-t have taken ]Iace at some da.te lietween 
the heuinnine and end rl the ctmtury ]U'eceiling thi-^. iMoivover, 
the Chalkidiau oiiuin of the Etru-can abghabet wa.s geneudly 
lecogiiised, and (’umm — the eailie-t rhalkidiiau colonv in 
Italy — wa-. accordinu to the is 'oTved date, founded in 7d»U. 
Tioni tlie-e gTouiifls Ilelbig had Teiiiiced tht‘ ('onclu-;ion that 
the kiiowh.-Ige of letters < ould only ha\ e leached the Etruscans 
alujut the middle of the 7th leiitury. 

Ill answer to thi^ Ih\ ^buiteliiw brouglit forward the alterna- 
tive statement tliat Cuma.* was foumled in lOTU. lait, even if 
"Uch an ern ly date for a (Jlialkidiau colony cciuld lie siib- 
:^taiitiate<h it would be ncme the les-^ i remarktible phenomenon 
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to find a whole series oi Etruscan inscriptions earlier l>y at least 
two centuries than the earliest records of Chalkidian writing in 
Italy. 

It nmst indeed he remembered that the Etruscan alphabet 
contained some very archaic forms, and that a comparative study 
of the Greek and rhomieian alphaljets showed that Certain Greek 
letters must have lieeii taken over at an earlier date than that 
of the Moabite ^Sftone, which belonged to the beginning of the 
9th century L.c. But, admitting all this, was it proljable that 
these Etruscan inscription — themselves derived from the Greek 
and only at second-hand from the Phcenician — could go back, 
as was reeptired by Dr. Montelius’ system, approximately to 
the date of the earliest known Phcenician inscrijaion i In this 
group of Etruscan deprisits with which he was dealing, Pliceni- 
cian inscribed objects also occurred, but the letter-forms on these 
W'ere of a later type than tliat of the Moahite Stone, and had 
indeed been c<->nipared by Semitic epigrapliists t(.> those of the 
Assyrian tablets of the 7th century l^.L\ In i\Ir. Evans' opinion 
the Etruscan letters w*ere the outcome of a growing C(-)miaereial 
cMtiuact with Greece which culminated in the actual colonization 
of South Italy, and in this case the first appeaiaiiee of Etruscan 
inscribed objects might be more or less contemporaneous with 
the fii-t period of Gieek settlement in the la-t half of the *Sth 
century. 

He could not agree wdth Dr. i\Iontelius that a comparative 
study of the redies from the early cemeteries of Syracuse and 
Megara Hyldiea necesmrily involved the conclusion that the 
(Tivek settlement at Syracuse took place much earlier than at 
3.1egara. The weight of historic evidence was decidedly against 
this, and it might very well lie that the earliest colonial tombs of 
iMegara Hyblaa still remained to be discovered. But the pre- 
Hellenic tombs of that part of Sicdly bore witness none the less 
to a contiiinous commerc ial intercourse hot ween the Sikels and 
the early inluihitants of Greece from !Mvceiucan times onwards. 
These pre-colonial infiuences might, as alrealy suggested, explain 
some of the Etruscan phenomena. 

In conclusion, Mr. Evans said that though in his opinion 
Dr. ^Monttdius was right in protesting again-t the undulv late 
<late a>sigiied to this interesting group of Etrusean aiureariv 
Latin tombs, ho personally felt himself nnahio to move np their 
chronnlngy lit-youd the latter half of the Stii centuiyu.c. There 
were indeed in these deposits certain medal work reliefs, as for 
instance a silver sheath from the Bernardini tnmb at Palestrina, 
wliiedi must, he thought, he regarded as imported articles 
from Greece, and which answered to the ^tyle of the figured 
representations on some gold laiuds ami diadems found in the 
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late Dijjvloii tom^s at Atlien,^, and cciitaiiiing vases of the style 
which immediately preceded the “ Eaily Attic.*'’ The associa- 
tions in which these objects were found at Athens tended to 
show that they belonged to the Sth century B.c., and they 
Seemed to Irim to be of capital importance in dating the groui> 
of Italian depjsits then under discussion. 

Mr. J. L. Mrurs said that the account given l*y Dr. ilontelius 
ot tlm Tyrrhenians in Italy, as having entered Etruria from the 
sea. at or about the date indicated Ijv the Etruscan era, quoted 
bv him, would seem to give an intelligible explanation of many 
points in the history and civilisation of that people, more 
especially as their movement westwards may thus be closely 
comircted with the series of movements of maritime peoples iii 
^Egeaii and Libyan watern of which the Egvptian record gives 
us more than one glimpse, and which Dreek tradition vaguely 
iviiieiiihered under the name of the Sea-Euipirs of Minos. 

Lilt Dr. Montelius did not bring clear evidence in support of 
his theory that, not the Etruscan civilisation only, but also the 
Mycemean (to which he rightly alhliates it; can bo traced back 
to a common origin in Asia Minor. 

Tiie hypothesis of Drs. Koehler and Diimmler, that the 
Mycenreaii peoples in Greece and the islands of the ..Egeaii 
enianated from Karia, was puldished aljout ten years ago, at a 
time when onlv literary and traditional evidence was available, 
and Karia itself was practically unexplored. 

Unlike ^Vlilcdiiioefer's equally hvpothetieai suggestion of a 
Crd'iiL origin, the ” Kariau theory has not been borne out by 
suhsoipient leseaich on the Kariaii coast. Me are now in a 
position to state tliat wherciis Mycemean settlements exi^t in 
all the islands which fiinge that coast, they have been 
looked for in vain on the mainland, and it is now practically 
Certain that Karia, so far from contributing cany thing to the 
Mycemean civilisation in its rise, or at its ciilminatioii. did not 
even i.»egin to feel the iutiuence of that most contagious culture, 
until the period when geometrical oriuimeiit had succeeded 
naturalistic, and the fi])uhe were already well bowed, like the 
earliest types from Olympia, and from sulj-i\Iyceiueaii sites in 
Gypiam. Similarly in Lydia, the evidence is at present all in 
favour of lute Mycemean importations into a ctmiparatively 
barbarous area, aii<l against any theory of an emigration of culture 
from the maiulaud into the vEgean. 

The only period at which adventure and emigration from 
Karia and the^ neighbouring coast can be traced is in the period 
which definitely succeeds the ^lycemean age ; it is asserted 
both by Greek tradition, and by such finds as the Kariau 
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(fraffitl ut Abu-Siiul»el in Egypt ; and can thus be dated 
between the lUth and the 7th centuries B.c. 

With regard to the Tyrrhenians themseh^'es, it is not improb- 
able, as Dr. Brinton has argued on philological grounds, that 
their nearest connections are among tlie Berber races of Xorth 
Africa. They are represented thioiighout in Greek historical 
tradition as the associates, in commerce and piracy, of Carthage 
ill the Gtii and oth centuries B.c., and some of the types of 
pottery from recent excavations at Carthage would seem to 
carry a similarity of culture up to the Sth or early 7th century. 

I>r. Sergi’s theory of a Lyilo-Tyrrhenian emigration of 

belated Pelasgians {Pdosgi tardicl), as indicated on the sketch 
map in his last papeiT resembles tliat of Dr. ^lontelius, but 
as Dr, Sergi has not clearly indicated the date at which he 
supposes the migration to have taken ]>lace, it would be pre- 
mature to examine it by historical, or archieological criteria ; but, 
for the reasons already stated, it can hardly be dated later than 
the j^/v-Mycencean nge. 

Professor PiPC4vrAY expressed his satisfaction at finiling that 
the view of wdiich he had given a brief summary iii the 
“ Academy ” in duly, 1895, and which he had published at length 
in the ‘'doiirnal of Hellenic St in lies (April, 1 896 b had the 
suppoit of t\vo of the most distinguished living areli^eologi^t^, 
ProAssor Montelius and Mr. A. J: Evans. He proceeded to show 
that whilst the Mycencean age wa*- that of bronze, the Aelnvans 
of the Ibjiueric pi.*ems v/ere in the iron age. He pointed out 
that the Aclman civilisation ce»incided with tliat of the 
Hulstadt period. The graves at Glasiiiatz in Bomia disclose a 
]>eople who used iron for their cutting im})lements (swords, 
laiives, spears), as did tlie Aclueans ; they had bronze helmets 
and greaves, thus corresponding to the brazen-greaved 
Aclueans ; they had shiLdds with bosses such as those men- 
tioned in Homer; tliey had no engraved stones, but only had 
amber and blue glass ibr ornaments, again agreeing completely 
with the Aclueans. He hoped to show in a forthcoming volume 
that the Aclunaiis had passed into Thessaly from' Epirus, 
the very region where such remains as tho>e at Glasinatz were 
now being found. 


1 “ Orig’ne e Diffiiaioiie deila Stirpe MedUei’i'anea EomiV lsC5. 
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The BCkbcxo of the Wieadtiiitj Tribes. (Part 11.) 

By E. H. Mathews, L.S. 

Ix a former communieatioiB to the Anthropological Institute, 
I desciihed the Burhuug ot the trihes helonging to tii-^ AVirad- 
thiiri community oecupying that part of hicw South Mhilo'j 
watered hy the lower portions of the Mactpuarie, Castlereagh, 
and Biggaii rivers, with their afilueiits and la'anches. As I Iiad 
to abridge that article in order to keep it within reasonable 
limits, I stated that on a future occasion I would prepare a 
suptdeiiieiitary paper describing the most important parts of 
the ceremonies in a more extended form.- In fultilment oi‘ 
that promise, the prest^nt article has been prepared, in which I 
shall •leal with the Wiradthuri tribes spread over the upper 
p>ortions of the rivers above mentioned, extending southerly to 
the dividing range between the Lachlan and i\Iuirumbidgee 
rivers, including within that area the tribes resident on the 
upper part of the former river and its numerous tributaries. 

In my original communication, the manner of suinmoning the 
several tribes to attend the Burbungg and their arrival at the 
main caiiip^ was ex})hiined, the Burluing ground with its 
imagery and surroundings was carefully described, the pire- 
liminary daily pierformances at the ring were particularly 
detailed.*' It will be unnecessary, therefore, to include any 
further informatitm respecting these parts of the ceremonies in 
the present pa];»er. In the following pages I shall endeavour 
to mure fully dc:^cribe the manner of removing the novices frtun 
the main carap^ and to supply comprehensive details of the 
impjortant secret ceremonies in the btuili, these divisions of 
the subject having been rather briefly dehiied in my former 
memoir. 

Tahiaj au'inj the — Dining the night jueceding the taking 

away of the novices," considerable sexnal license is allowed 
between the men and women, whether married m '-ingle. This 
liberty is acconled only to those parties who would be ]‘ermitted 
to marry each otlier in conformity with the tribal laws, but 
would not be extended to tlie novices. The next morniiig all 

^ “The Burhun" of the Wirodthuri Tribes,'* Journ. Antbivp. Inst xxv. 
205-31S. 

- Journ. Antlirop. Inst.,” xxy, 207. 

Loc, rit.^ 303-305. 

^ “ Journ. Aiithi'op. Inst.,’’ xxr, 305-307. 

200-303. 

;; lUrl., 3oT, 

' As stated in. mv former paper, the time for tatins the n)vE*es airay from 
tlie camp is fixed by tlie headmen, after the arrival ot all the h\l c& 'wlio are 
expected to be present at the corem:)ny. ‘‘ Joum. Anthrop. Inst , ’ xxv, oUT. 
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the men commence shouting before daylight, and as soon as it 
is clear enougli, every one in the entire camp shift up close to 
the ringd Some men cut bushes and bring them alongside for 
use ill covering the women presently, and rugs and blankets are 
also gathered out of the camp for the same purpose. Every 
novice had a guardian- assigned liim by the headmen, such 
guardian being selected from among the initiated men of the 
class and totem with which the novice was entitled to inter- 
marry. These guardians did not act openly, because the women 
were present, and they did not wish the latter to know that 
they were taking a prominent part in the proceedings, but got 
some of their brothers, who may be called their assistants, to 
act for them until the women were covered up. Each assistant 
took his novice in charge and invested him with all the articles 
comprising the dress of a man of the tribe. This dress con- 
sisted of a girdle round the waist, under which were insetted 
four kilts or tails {Ijurran)^ one of these tails hanging down in 
front, one behind, and one on each side. A net band was 
fastened round the forehead, and a somewhat similar band 
around each of the upper arms. Coloured feathers of the 
cockatoo and other birds were inserted in the boys’ hair.^ 

The sisters of the novice and those of the guardian now 
painted him red all over his body and limbs, after which a 
brother of the guardian led him into the ring and placed him 
sitting down on some bark close to the embankment forming 
its boundary. The novices belonging to each tribe were kept 
in a group by themselves, all having their heads bowed down, on 
the side of the ring nearest to their own aguora nbang or country.^ 
The mothers of the novices are now brought up and are placed 
sitting down in a row just outside the embankment bounding 
the ring,^ each mother being immediately behind her sou. She 
sits in such a position that she can hold in her band the tail 
which is attached to the left side of her son's girdle. 

To make the position of the boys and their motliers more 
clearly understood, we will suppose that the tribe from Cowra, 
on the Lachlan river, are present. All the Cowra novices would 
be placed sitting in a row within the embankment, on the side 
of the ring nearest Cowra. The mothers of the novices would 
be just outside the ring; their female relatives would be just 
behind the mothers, and all the other Cowra women aud 

^ See Plates XXA and XXVI, of mv first paper, and the descriptions of 
them. “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,''" xxv, 299-3U3 and 314-315. 

- “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," xxv, 30S. 

^ Loc. at , 

^ Loc. cit , 3uS. 

The boundarr of the circle is gonerally formed by a raised earn hen emlanh- 
ment. Loc cU.gZdiK 1. 

VOL. XXVI. 
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cluLlreii would Le farther hack. The novices hc'lou£;iuu' to each 
of tlie other tribes present, and their female relations, would be 
similarly placed in groups by themselves at different places 
around the circle. 

All the women and children are now directed to lie down, 
with their faces turned away from the ring, and a nuiuhcr of 
the men proceed to cover them over with the rugs and hushes 
w'hich they have in readiness. These men, with spears in their 
hands, then vratch the women to see that the covering is not 
interfered witii.^ Little cdiildren, who cannot speak, are not 
covered np, hnt are allowed to remain standing or sitting 
among the women, because they are not able to report anything 
which they may see. 

Vriieu all these prcdiminaries had been satisfactorily arrange*!, 
the headmen gave the signal, and two men commenced vigorously 
soundinghull-roarer7^elose at hand, in the direction of the goombo; 
and several men came along the track from the same direction, 
each man carrying iu one hand a piece of hark, called hiv/ivjo., 
tii'eviuirdy dr'^ciibedd Tliese men entered the ring through the 
opening" 111 the hank, and ran round, hitting the ground heavily 
witli the pieces of bark referred to, but not uttering any exclania- 
tiun, and then withdrew. The other men standing about the 
ling shouted, and during the combined noise of the Lull-roarers, 
the shouting, and the lieating of the ground, eacli guardian came 
forward, and caught his novice hy the arud and led him with 
downcast eyes out of the circle and along the track. The head- 
men, and most of the young fellow's officiating in the ceremonies 
at the ring, [dso w'ent with them. 

Duiiiig the dill ami clamour produced at the ring wLdle the 
novices are being taken away, some of the men pick up a few 
articles helongiug to the w'onien, such as dilly-bags, yamsticks, 
<*r the like, and Jrcatter them a!)Out.^ Fire-sticks are also 
thrown close to where the women are lying, to im])ress them 
w'ith tlie prejudice which Dhurramooluu is said to have against 
womankind. S<aiie of tlie men wdio are standing around take 
up some of the little children, who are not old enough to talk — 
and cannot therefore re})ort anytlniig to their mothers — and 
mark their bodies w’ith a few sp<.>ts or stripes of paint, the 
women being led to believe that the evil spirit did this when he 
WMS taking the novices out of the ring. 

lien the guardians and novices are out of sight, the men 
take the covering off the women and children, who then get up 

^ Journ. Arthrop, Inst xxv, 30S. 

- Loo. c//., 3US, Plate XAVI, Fig. 40. 

^ “Journ. AnUirop. Inst xxv, 3oS. 


Loc, ciLj 30S. 
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and look around.^ They all feel more or less awe-struck, 
particularly the young women and children who have never been 
to a Burbling previously. The scene before them — the deserted 
ring, the tairiiiiig sticks, and their own effects scattered about, 
has a very depressing effect upon their feelings, which usually 
finds vent in cries and lamentations, especially among the 
mothers and sisters of the novices. 

As the novices rise to their feet at the time they were taken 
away fruin the circle, the tails Qj(rrraii) which were held in 
their mothers’ hands, as before stated, separated from their 
girdles. These tails were taken possession of by the mothers, 
and will ]>e returned to their sons later on. 

When the excitement has subsided, all the women and 
children belonging to the different tribes present in the main 
encampment, pack up their efiects, and with the lielp of a few 
of the men of each tribe wlio have been left with them, they 
start away and form another camp at some place which lias been 
determined by the headmen, where they take up their respective 
r|uarters in accordance with their usual custom of each tribe 
occupying the side nearest their own country.- This new camp- 
ing ground may be only a sliort distance off, or it may be several 
miles, according to the rerpiirements and conveniences of all the 
trifles present at the ceremonies. 

Ccrcuujiiies in the Bush . — As before stated, the guardians 
have taken the novices out of sight along the track leading to 
the sacred ground They march on past the image of Dhurra- 
moolun, the marked trees, and the goombo, tlie novices not 
being allowed to see anything, but are obliged to keep tlieir 
eyes cast upon the ground at their feet. When they get a little 
way lieyond tlie goomlio,^ the no^'ices are placed lying down on 
their sides on the ground, and a iiig thrown over eaeli of them, 
wdiere they are kept for a short time, perhaps a quarter, or half 
an hour. This stf)ppage is made for the purpose of allowing the 
hjorivgtd^ and other men who intend going into tlie bush with 
the boys, to collect tlieir weapons and otlier things, and get 
ready generally. Every man of the hooringftl paints himself 
with powdered charcoal, or burnt grass, mixed with grease, 
wdiich gives their bodies a shiny black appearance. 

When the men overtake the boys at this halting place, a 
number of the ho-rrinnaJ go a few paces away, and sitting down. 


^ Journ. Antl'ivop. Inst.,’* xxt, SOS. 

2 Loc i It , 308, 309. 

^ “ Journ. Antlirop. Inst.,” xxt, 309, Plate XAV. Xo. 13. 

^ The koorinfial are a band of wairiors and athletes acc rapxnx the 
gnxrdiaTi'5 intot’he bn^h, and as** the cliioF men to curry out all th' f >rituli-ted 
tf inituiti'jin Juurn. Anthre’p. Inst.," sxv, 3-8. 
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commence hitting the ground with the palms of their open 
hands. They have small twigs and long grass fastened in their 
hair, to give them a ladicrous appearance. Tlie novices are 
then helped to their feet, and the rug adjusted on the head of 
each in such a way that a small opening is left at the face to 
allow of the hoy seeing tlie ground at his feet as he walks along 
with his head bent down : he could also see anything he was 
directed to look at. The guardians exjdain to the novices that 
they will mjt be permitted to speak, or to laugh at anything 
that may he shown them in the bush ; that they must pay 
great attention to everything that is said or done, and not be 
afraid. Their faces are now turned towards the men who are 
beating the ground, and they are directed to raise their heads 
and look at them for a few minutes. 

Tiie guardians now bend dowm the heads of the novices, and 
conduct them into the bush to a place w^hich liad previously 
been agreed upon liy the headmen.^ Such a camp would be in 
the proximity of a creek or waterhole, and wdiere there was 
plenty of wood for fuel. On arriving at the appointed place, a 
camp is selected fru’ the novices, and they are placed lying on 
the ground, the rugs remaining on their heads. The men cam]> 
close to them, and prepare a corroboree ground by removing 
all loose rubbish from the surface of a level spot near the 
camp. 

That night, shortly after dark, the Jcoorvnfjal muster on the 
cleared space referred to, cn the other side of the fire at the 
men's camp, and play the wood-duck. The boys are brought 
out of their own camp, and are placed sitting in a row on the 
other side of the fire. The walk past the fire flapping 

their hands on their hips, and imitating the (Quacking of the 
wood-duck. 'When they have all passed into the darkness, they 
return past the fire in the same maimer into the darkness on 
the other side. Tliis is repeated for some time, when the novices 
are again taken back to their own quarters hy their guardians, 
who camped with them, and everyone retired to rest for the 
night. 

An liour or two before daylight next morning, all bauds are 
roused by the headmen. All the people are now divided into 
little mobs m groups, eacli of which proceed in different 
directions, going about a hundred yards from the camp where 
they had been all night, — wdiich, fr>r convenience of reference, 
may be called “ Xo. 1 camp.*' The distance wdiich eacli group 
goes from the camp need not be equal, but is regulated by the 
suitability of the ground. The novices, each having his 
guardian with him, are taken awvay in these mobs, — some going 
^ “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxr, 309, 
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with one group, and some %vith another^ Some of the groups 
would perhaps have no novices with them. Each of these 
groups light a fire at the place where they halt, and remain 
there till about daylight or sunrise, and have breakfast there. 

All these little mobs then re-unite, and clear another corro- 
boree ground a little way from the one they prepared the previous 
evening at “Xo. 1/^ On this new corroboree ground the 
kooringal play the porcupine, imitating that animal before the 
boys, who are ranged on one side, and are directed to look at 
the performance. The guardians then take the novices back to 
the little camps they had severally come from, and remain 
there Avith them. During the day the painting on the bodies 
of the novices is carefully renewed. xVs the novices are not 
permitted to speak, if they require any tiling they must make 
signs to their guardians. If a boy wants to attend to any 
necessity of nature he is taken about ten paces away from the 
camp, where the guardian digs a hole for the purpose, which he 
again fills up with earth after it has been used. 

The kovruKjal and other men wlio may be accompanying 
them then go out hunting to obtain food for the novices and 
their guardians. On returning late in tlie afternoon wTtli the 
game caught during the day, some of it is cooked by the 
hjoruiffcd for the novices. The bones and sinews are taken out 
of the meat which is prepared for them, and is taken to them 
by their guardians. Some of the old men go round to see that 
the novices' food is dressed and cooked according to rule. When 
the groups of men and boys have partaken of the evening repast, 
they are all mustered together again, and go to “ Xo. 1 camp,” 
that is to say, the same place where they camped the previous 
night, the novices and their guardians going into their own 
quaiters as before. 

Some time after dark, the novices are 1)1 ought out to one side 
of the camp fire, and several of the leoorlngal men climb up a 
tree growing close by, some going into one branch and come 
into another. They then imitate the noise nia<le by opossums, 
and micturate down out of the tree, representing a habit of that 
animal when it first goes out of its hole on to a branch of a tree. 
The men tlieii come down out of the branches and run along on 
their hands and feet past the camp fire, wliicli finishes the 
performance.’ The hoys are taken hack to their camp, and 
everyone — men and boys — go to sleep. 

^ Each of these little camps is called a luulvl. Every novice is taken away 
from ^‘Xo. 1 camp "to a huiiLul situated in the direction oppo-ite cr contrary 
to that of his own couittry. 

- Although I hive meutioned only one play in the morning and one in the 
evening, til ere may be tv^o or more different ivrformances in succession each 
time. This applies to every dav*s proceedings. 
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Xext morning, before daylight, all hands are roused up, and 
radiate away from the camp in little groups as on prevfuis 
occasions, but going to new places. After Ijreakfast, another 
patch of ground is cleared and the kooruigal play DIlooiiBloo, or 
black swans. They have grass and bushes tied in their hair, 
and walk past abreast, imitating the waddling gait of swans, 
the boys looking at them as usual. The hoo ringed then go out 
hunting, and the novice^, with their respective guardians, go 
back to the small camps they were taken to in the early 
morning. On the return of the liunters in the afteiuoun, food 
is prepared and given to the novices in the usual manner, after 
which the whole assembly gv} into their old rpiarters at “ Xo. 1."^ 

A little while before sundown the fadl-roarer wa:? sounded 
somewhere close at hand, and the old men gave each novice 
some human excrement which they were compeJh-il to eat.^ 
During the evening some urine was collected in a coolamin, and 
given to the novices to drink wdien they were tliirsty. It may 
be mentioned here that all the pla\ s and other performances of 
the kouringal while out in the bush with the boys contain many 
obscene gestures and filthy practices ; and it is remarkable that 
we find exhibitions of a somewhat similar character among the 
customs of other savage races- in different parts of the world. 

The following mornings an hour or two before dayliglit, the 
old men call up the entire camp, wdiich is again divided into 
little groups wlio radiate round the main camp as on the 
previous morning. On this occasion, however, these groups 
do not go to the same spots as before, but each little mob 
selects a fresh place at which to light their fire, and remain 
till daylight. After breakfast another new corroboiee ground 
is prepared and the boys l>rought into it. The koorlngid play 
gumniar, or a windstiumi ; they go along one alter the other, 
shouting and Ijreaking down sa})ling 3 and pulling up .smaller 
bushes by the roots. After this the guardiai.s aiicl buys divide 
into groups and go l^ack to their little camping places, and the 
Jcooringal and otlier men again go out hunting, and return to the 
camp early in the afternoon. 

The remainder of the day should be deveded to the extraction 
of one of the central upper incisor teeth" of each novice, but 
this custom has of recent years fallen into disuse owing to the 
occupation of the country by the wliite people. Two of the old 
headmen, however, gave me the following account of the process, 

^ “ Journ. Antlirop. Inst.,’’ xxv, 312 j ihid,^ Tii, 252; Journ. Rot. X.S. 
Wale?, xiTiu, 103-ie-l-; ‘‘ Kanubjroi aiul other Austnihari Lun'4iia‘;t‘>, ’ mi-loG. 

^ For particular'^ of the u-^e of human orflure and urtrie on festive and cere* 
mouial occasions, the reader is referred to Capt. J. G-. Bourke’s Taliiable book 
on the “ Scatulogic Rites of All Nations ” (Washington, 1891). 

® “ Jouro. Anthrop. Inst.,” xsv, 312. 
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illustrating their verhal descriptions hy making holes of the 
rerj[uii’ed size in the ground, and placing themselves in pir)per 
attitudes. There was a small cleared space close to the camp, 
in which were made a row of double holes, varying frr)iii 
6 inches to a foot deep, the number of the pair of holes erpuilling 
the number of the novices. In these the feet of the novics were 
put to prevent struggling, but the loose earth was not filled in 
around the foot. Each notice sat on the knee of one of the men, 
while another stood behind with one hand over the eyes of the 
novice — the other hand holding his chin to keep the mouth 
open. The principal headmen stood by, giving the necessary 
directions. When all was ready, the man wdio was to knock 
out the tooth stepped forward, bearing in his hands a mallet 
and a small wooden wedge, which was driven between the 
teeth for the purpose of loosening them, after wdiich the tooth 
was knocked out by placing the wooden chisel against it, and 
then giving it a smart tap with the mallet. The tooth was 
either pulled out of mouth with the fingers, or was spat out, but 
the blood was swallowed. The foot holes were then filled up, 
and the novices were taken back to the camp. 

That night at Xo. 1 camp,'* instead of imitating an animal, 
the performance consists of the hooriitiird pretending to (|uarrol 
about something.^ Loud recriminations are indulged in, and the 
men shake their weapons, as if going to engage in immediate 
comhat. This is done to intimidate the novices, who are lying 
down, covered over as usual. After peace has apparently been 
restored, a number of the hooriagal stand round each novice in 
succession. 

Oil the following morning, as usual, about an hour or two 
before daylight, the old men awaken the entire camp, which is 
again broken np into small segments^ each segment going away 
in different directions, and forming new camps, as before. As 
soon as the morning meal has been disposed of at these scattered 
camps, all the novices are mustered, and ]>ut standing in a ujw 
on the side of a freshly cleared space, near Xo, 1 comp. They 
have the rugs over their heads, and their eyes cast down in the 
usual way. About twenty men of tlie h^nrlngul, painted black 
with charcoal and grease, and having small green bushes, and 
bunches of grass fastened in their hair, are sitting in a row in 
the cleared space, opposite to the novices. Each man has a 
piece of bark, aningif, in one baud, similar in size and '^hape. 
to the bark used in beating the ground at the ring, the moining 
the novices were taken away.- At a given signal from the 
headmen, who are standing close by, the bjuruig^d comuieiice 

^ Journ. AntLrGp. InsU," sxt, 310. 

" Lov. 311, 
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hitting the groiinci in front of them ^vith the ynunga. At the 
same time bulhroarers {jnudjeemnrj)} were sounded by two men 
who were standing in the clear space behind the kooringal. The 
guardians then raise the novices' heads, and opening the rugs at 
their faces, tell them to look at the scene before them. A 
number of men now step out behind the Icooringcd, who are 
sitting down beating the ground. Each of these men has a 
boomerang in one hand and a bunch of grass in the other, and 
after swaying tlieir bodies to and fro for a short time, they all 
simultaneously throw their boomerangs over the heads of the 
nwiees. As soon as this is done, the guardians lift the blankets 
off the novices' heads,- and they are thus freed from being covered 
any more in this way. Several of the Jcooriagal now rush up in 
front of each novice, with spears and other weapons raised in 
their hands, and threaten them that if they ever reveal what 
they have now heen shown, to the women or the uninitiated, they 
will he killed without mercy. Several tails (hiirran) are now 
fastened by the guardians to the hair of the head of each novice, 
some hanging down hehind, and others at the sides. The chisel 
and mallet with which the tooth was knocked out are shown at 
this time. 

When these formalities are over, the novices and their 
guardians go out hunting with the kooringal, the hoys being 
permitted to join in the exploits of the chase, the only restriction 
being that they must not look behind them, or on either side. 
On getting in sight of “ Xo. 1 camp '' when returning late in the 
afternoon, each guardian breaks a large bush which be hands to 
his novice, who holds it with folded arms against the front of 
his body, and inarches on with his head bowed towards his 
breast. When the novices get into camp, each hoy puts his 
hush on the ground, and sits down upon it. The game caught 
during the day is cooked, and that which is intended for the 
novices is dressed in the usual manner, by removing all hone 
and sinew from it. There is no performance at the camp fire 
tliat night, and all betake themselves to slumber as early as 
they can. 

Ihtii.ru (*f the — An hour or two before dayliglit next 

morning, the asseiuhlago is once more scattered into little 
groups as on previous occasions, and three of the kooringcd 

^ Joum. Aiitlirop. Inst./' sxt. 30S. 

” Zoc. ciO. 311. 

In my original paper on the Burbung, Joum. Anthrop. Inst./’ xxv, 296, I 
staU-d that in consequence of the numerous particulars to be taken down, some 
omissions or errors of detail might have crept in. I now find that a few of the 
ceremonies iu the hush were not given in their proper sequence. The novices 
were shown the hull-roarer, and were named, during their first term in the bush 
before their return to the ihvrranongrt. 
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start a\vay towards tlie place to ^YLicll tlie women had removed 
the camp from the Eurhung. The remainder of the men now 
pack lip everything belonging to them, and after breakfast all 
the little groiip)3 again re-unite as usual. A start is then made 
towards tiie women s camp, hunting as they go, to provide food. 
Early in the afternoon they arrive at a waterhole, where a halt 
is made, and all the men go into the water and wash the black 
paint oh their bodies, the novices sitting on the bank as 
spectators, towards whom the men splasli water witli their 
hands, and then come out of the waterhole. At this halting 
place, the men and boys have all the hair singed off their bodies, 
and the ends of the hair of their heads is singed to make it shorter. 

Preparations are now made for resuming their journey 
towards the thurrauonga camp. The novices are decorated 
with spots of pipe -clay on top of the red ochre with which the 
whole of their bodies have been kept painted every day while 
they hav'e been in the bush. The spots or daubs of pipe-clay 
referred to are put on the faces, breasts, and arms of the novices. 
The men are also painted, and both they and the boys wear their 
full dress. 

Having proceeded some distance, another stoppage is made, 
and some of the old men who are related to the novices present 
call each boy out and give him a new name, by which he shall 
be henceforth known among the initiated men of the tribe.^ 
The novice stainls with his guardian, and when the name is 
announced the men raise a shout. The Icooringal then again 
caution the neophytes not to reveal what they have seen to the 
women or the uninitiated, or they will be punished witli death. 
'While they are repeating this caution they hold in their hands 
spears and tomahawks, and step up quite close to the novices in 
a threatening attitude. 

The three men before mentioned who started away before 
daylight went back to the new camp erected by the women. 
On arriving there, and having some conversation with the old 
men who bad remained with the women, they put up a yard 
called tliv i^rairanga} for the purpose of receiving the novices on 
their return that evening. This yard resembles a semicircle in 
shap>e. and is Iniilt of forks and bushes laid as a fence, the 
convex end facing in the direction from which the novices are 
ex}»ected to ariive. It is about 40 feet acr(')ss the open end and 
about *)0 feet in the other direction, the height of the bough 
wall being about 4 or 5 feet. Xe?r the farther end of this 
partiid enclosure stune sheets of hark are laid on top of logs 
and hushes, forming a platform of sutllcient length to provide 
sitting room fur the number of hoys who are to be operated upon. 

* “ Journ. Antliron. Inst.,*’ xxr, 310. 
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Mlien tlie tlio.rraironua is completed, one of the three men 
before iiieiitioiied stints away to inform the loorimjal that all is 
readv. He meets them somewhere on their march a little while 
before dark, and remains with them. They su regulate their 
progress that they may reach the a}‘pointed place an hour or 
two"^after dark. When they yet within hearing distance, they 
commence to whistle and clap their hands together as they walk 
along through the daikness, and the women whistle in reply 
and give an occasional shout. 

About dark the mothers of the novices, having their bodies 
painted and wearing ornaments in tlieir hair, repaired from the 
general cjiinp to the tliv rrov.'anija, accompanied hy the tvo old 
men who had erected it : the other men who had been in the 
women’s camp during the absence of the boys are also present. 
These people light a lire in the open end of the tlturrairainja^ 
and the mothers of the boys stand in a row a few paces outside, 
facing the fire. Each woman has beside her a spear sticking in 
the ground, on the upper end of which a tail, or hit i ran, is 
fastened ; the spear is ornamented with stripes of white and red 
paint, and the Inrraii is coloured witli red clay. She is also 
provided with a small Cjuantity of pipe-clay and a boomerang 
painted with red and wliite stripes.- 

When the procession from the bush get close to the (hurra- 
v:aruja^ a bull-roarer is sounded in the rear, and the novices are 
taken on the men’s shoulders and carried into the enclosure, 
where they are pduced sitting down on the platform. The 
mother of each novice now steps forward and s<purts pipe-clay 
(Jilt of her mouth over his face,'" and at the same time taps him 
lightly on the breast with a boomerang which she holds in one 
liand. She then hands a spear, with a tail (Ivrran') fastened 
to one end of it, to the guardian, who gives it to the novice. 
This is the hurra n wliich was left in the hand of the mother the 
morning her son was taken fnnn her at tlie ring. The mothers 
then go away and proceed to their own camp. 

Generally speaking, the novices and their guardians stejp 
in the thurraioaiuju during the remainder of the night d hut 
if it has been fouial necessary to erect it t(J 0 close to the 
women’s camp, the guardians an-I Ih\vs leniove to smiio suitable 
place a little tVuTher off. M<jst (jf the single men camp with 
them, but the married men go away to the women's camp. 

^ Joupu. Antlirop. Ins-t.,” xxv, 300. 

Sometimes, iustead of tbe buomeraiig, the motliers have a piece of bark, 
harranq harrang, about the same size, slightly scorched in the lire, so that it 
wiii show the marks of pipeclay, with which it is ornamented. 

^ “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxv, 310. 

’ hoc, cif., 310. 
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Xext day the hoys are taken by their guardians and such of 
the hjuruujid as have remained with them, a few miles into the 
bush/ no women being allowed near them, where they gain 
their own living by hunting such animals as have not been 
proliibitecl as food. On the afternoon of the third or fourth 
day, the novices are painted red all over, with spots of white, 
as on the occasion of their return to the tkurraicanga, and a 
start is again made towards the women’s camp, w^hich wms 
removed to anotlier place on the morning following the return 
of the boys. There another semicircular platform has heeii 
erected by the men, in close proximity to the camp. It is 
constructed in a similar way and is about the same size as the 
enclosure previously described, but on this occasion its open 
end faces the direction from wdiich the novices are to approach. 
Around the back wall of the interior of this enclosure, a plat- 
form was erected by placing pieces of bark on top of logs and 
bushes like the other platform, except that this one is higher. 
On this platform were laid dilly bags belonging to the mothers 
of the novices who were to come in, one bag for eacli boy. A 
fire was then lighted in front of the semicircular enclosure and 
a number of green bushes were cut by the men, and placed close 
at hand for use presently. 

About an hour or two after dark the contingent from the bush 
make their appearance. The no sices, accompanied by the 
guardians walking beside them, now advance towards the fire, a 
number of men marching behind them, beating boomerangs, 
or other weapons together. The mothers of the boys are standing 
near tlie tire, and svhen they see the boys coming forward, they 
throw some of the bushes upon it. The guardians and novices 
then walk <piite close to the tire, some of them standing on the 
green bashes, and the smoko ascends up around them all. As 
soon as they are sufficiently smoked, they walk into the 
enclosure, and are conducted by tlicir guardians to the platform 
and placed sitting down, each beside the dilly hag belonging to 
his own mother. 

In the meantime all the men present have been smoked in a 
similar manner by the women at the fire, more green bushes 
being added as lerpiired. When the novices, and alUlie men who 
have been out with them in the bush, liave been smoked in tliis 
way, the women go into the enclosure.- Each mother then 
advances and taps her son on the shoulder with her open hand, 
at the same time laying soim food on t^ip of the dilly bao* 
beside him, which he takes and puts into the bag. " The 
mothers would then g(') away to their own camp, and the boys 

^ ‘‘ Joum Aiitlirop. ssv, 310. 

' Z'-r. 311-312, 
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with tlu'4r guardians would remain in the enclosure for the 
night. iS\Axt clay they are brought into the single men’s camp, 
but are not allowed to mix with the women or children. This 
being the last ceremony necessary to admit the novices to 
tlie privileges of probationers^ all the tribes assembled from 
the other (listricts return to their respective homes. 

ConeluMofL . — 111 this, as well as in other papers on the 
initiatinii ceremonies of the Australian aborigines, it will be 
observed tliat I have coiifiued myself as much as possible to 
descriptions only, Considerations of space have compelled 
me to omit many particulars which I could have wished to 
include, ami to abbreviate others which I should have liked 
to describe more in detail; but it is hoped that the iiiforina- 
tion which I have collected will he found sutfieiently full 
for purposes of comparison with similar rites celebrated in 
other parts of Australia. I have in my note books a mass 
of information gathered from the headmen of various tribes, 
with whom I have been in conversation, hearing on the 
reason of many parts of the ceremonies, and their meaning, 
which will be dealt with in another paper on a future occasion. 

The Wiradtliuri community occupied a wide tract of country 
in the interior of Xew >South Wales, commencing near the 
Bar won river, and extending thence southerly to the Murray, 
My two papers on the Burlmng will he found to contain, in a 
condensed form, the initiation ceremonies practised throughout 
this vast area ; there are local differences in the mode of carry- 
ing out the details, but the essential parts of the rites are sub- 
stantially the same. 

Owing to their class and toteniic divisions, the AVirauthiiri 
tiiljes are ranked with those forming whnt has been called the 

Kamilaroi Organisation,” for particulars of wliieh the reader 
is referred to my paper on “ The Kamilaroi Class System of the 
Australian Aborigines,” published in the IToceedings of the 
Eoyal Oeogra])liical Society of Anstrakisia,” Queensland Branch, 
vol. X, pp. i8-o4. 

Adjoining the Wirarlthuri community on the soiith-east, and 
extending thence to the Pacitic Ocean, are a number of tribes 
spread over tlie coastal districts of Xew South Wales from 
about Twofold Bay to Sydney or Xewcastle. The form of 
initiation ceieniony practised by these people is known as the 
Bvivni, a full aCL-ount of which is given by me in a paper con- 
tributed to tlie Anthropological Society at Mbxshington, U.S.A., 
and published in the ''American Anthropologist.’"- Among a 

^ These neoplivtes must attend at least two more Eurbuns^s before tliev will 
be entitled to claim the full status of tr.besmcT, 

' “Am. AntUrop., Wash..” is. 
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section of these tribes there is also an abbreviated ceremony 
tenned the kariafjal, used under certain circumstances, which 
has been described by my friend and fellow worker, Mr. A. W. 
Howittd and is further illustrated and explained by me in a 
subsequent paper.- 


An Account of Skulls from Madagascar in the Anatomical 
Museum of Cambridge Universital By Mb Laurence 
Henry Duckworth, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College. 

[SVITH PLATE XXXI.] 

The University collection contains three skulls from Madagascar 
of which one was presented by tiie Eev. C. P. C(>ry, the other 
two Ity the Eev. J. W. Mathews. The donor of the first writes 
to say that he obtained the specimen himself from the east 
coast, at some risk, for the natives venerate the dead, and is of 
opinion that it belonged to an individual of one of the umolly- 
haired tril>es, prol>ably the Betsimisaraka. The other two 
skulls are labelled Skull of a Betsileo and '' Skull of a 
Ilova '' respectively.'^ 

Ill no case does the mandible accompany the skull ; the 
principal features of the latter are as follows : — 

The first, that of a native of the Betsimisaraka or Betsiui' 
sarak tribe, has been embedded in vegetable mould, some of 
which still adheres to its ijase, and which has stained the bone a 
brownish red colour. The zygomatic arches, pterygonl plates, 
and alveolar border have sustained some damage. The absence 
of strongly marked muscular ridges and other features distinc- 
tive of sex causes some hesitation in pronouncing on this point, 
but the balance of evidence appears t(^ indicate a female ; the 
remaining teeth are of large size and being but little worn 
indicate that the individual was in the prime of life. 

The profile view (norma lateralis) shows slight prognathism; 
the general outline of the face is somewhat flattened, the naso- 
frontal depression being quite shallow, and the forehead 
high; the contour of the cranial vault is uninteiTupted by 
flattening, and forms a continuous curve from na.'^iijii to inion. 
On either side, the frontal and temporal Imducs are separated at 
the pterion by a narrow spur-like projecti(*n of the parietal bone. 
The conceptacula cerebelii are large and bulging. 

In norma facialis, narrowness is a notable feature, the orbital 
axes droop slightly externally, the canine fossie arc remarkably 

^ “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, 432-430. 

- Ihid.j xzT, 316-317, Plate XXVII, Sec, 2. 

^ The Betsimisaraka tribe occupies the east coast, ihe Betsileo the central 
southern districts. — Sibree. 
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shallow, and the lower margins of the apertiira pyriforniis. of 
the nose are indistinct. 

Ill norma hasilaris, the palate is seen to he wide and deep 
and its anterior foramen of considerahle size. The occipital 
condyles are small, rounded, and everted, and are situated 
towards the anterior part of the lip of a large foramen magnum. 

The specimen lalieUed Skuh of a Bets;ileo ” is that of an 
adult male. Like the preceding it has keen stained ])y the 
action of vegetahle juices, and is in a fairly good state of 
preseivation, though the zygomatic arches and the internal 
skeleton of the nose have been somewhat damaged. The sex is 
unmistakably indicated by the prommences of the glaliella and 
inion, as well as by the prognathous upper jaw and the large 
size of the remainhig teeth. The cubical capacity is also 
considerable. 

In norma lateralis, the prognathism appears to be mainly 
sub-nasal, the profile of the face is somewhat fiattened and the 
fronto-nasal depression shallow. The curve of toe cranial vault 
as in the }neceding specimen is uninterrupted ]»y fiatteiiing from 
ophryoii to inion. The sutures, as a whole, are remarkably free 
from synostosis, and there is a wmriiiian (epipteric; ossicle at 
each pteruai. 

Ill norma facialis a slight degree of scaphocephaly is noticeable, 
and the face is long and narrow with sharp-bordered orbits 
whose axes are nearly horizontal. The nasal hones are short 
and flat, the nasal processes of the maxilhe massive, the canine 
fossm remarkahly shallow', and the inferior margins of the 
apertura pyriformis of the nose are replaced by gutters 
{^fjontth I'ts u ). 

In norma liasilaris, the width and shallowness of the palate 
with moderate tuber a maxillaria are to be noted. On the right 
side the foramina spinosum and ovale ai'e confluent. 

The third specimeu is labelled '' Skull of a Hova,'' and is in 
good preser\auon, tbougli it has been perforated in the region 
of the obeliun. The full dentition and the closure of the 
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Fig. 1. — Profile Tiews (norma lateralis) of' 
Fis. 2. — ^orma faeiali? of the same. 


skull of Makua (to the left). 
skuU of JBetsmiisaraka. 
skull of native of Mobangi (to the 
. right). 


Fig. 3. — SkulU of Dyak from Borneo (to left), and Hora from Madagascar in 
noraia lateralis. 

Fiij. 4. — ^^orma facialis of the same. 


The writer indebted to Mr. F. WT. Green, of Jesus College, Cambridge, for 
the above photogra|']is. 
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basilar suture indicate matuiity, and the stout zygomatic 
arches, pronounced glabella, and large teeth indicate the male 
sex of this specimen. It is bleached as though it had lain in 
dry dusty soil, and thus presents the first of a numljer of points 
of ditierence from the two preceding skulls. For this is a short, 
round skull, prognathic to a slight degree only wdien viewed in 
norma lateralis. In norma facialis, the width of the face 
appears greater tlian in the two preceding cases ; the orbits are 
large and their axes droop slightly externally, the canine fossre 
are deep, the nasal bones prominent, the apertiira pyriformis 
wide and with sharp inferior margins. 

In norma basihiris, the shortness of this skull is evidenced in 
the arrangement of the structures at its base. The palate is 
wide and deep, the remaining teeth but little worn. Some 
destruction, due to weathering, has occurred near the foramen 
magnum, wliich is of moderate (relative) size and roughly 
diamo iid-sh a pe d. 

The above notes on the craniologieal features of the specimens 
may now be supplemented by a few words on the table of 
measurements. 

With n-gjird to the first specimen, the Fetsimisaraka, the 
cubic capacity is lIoO e.c.; the maximum length is considerable, 
viz., 180 mm. ; the dolichocephalic character is clearly shown by 
the brcadtli index which nearly approaches the vertical index. 
(71 breadth index, 70 = vertical index.) 

In the case of tlie Betsileo skull, the cubic capacity some- 
wliat greater than in the preceding example, being 1480 c.c., 
the leiigtlis almost identical ; the cephalic index again denotes 
marked dolichojephaly and equals tlie vertical index (72*4). 

Ill the third case, the cubic capacity falls short of tliat of 
either the preceding s})eeimens, being only 1.813 e.c. The 
breadth index denotes tlie marked hrachyce2>halic character 
and somewhat excee Is the vertical index. A dental index could 
be calculated and the figure (43-13) })lace 5 this skull in the 
mesodoiit groujx 

It is now 2 >ossible to institute conqiari^ons between these 
skulls and to attempt to trace resemblances betw^een each in 
turn and specimens from other parts of the world. First, it is 
evident fiMiii a brief survey, that Aladagascar can furnish at 
least two ty 2 )es of crania: for the two speameiis first described 
correspond nearly in general features, and both ditfer from the 
third. Tims appearances indicate that the Betsimisaraka and 
Betsileo skulls are long and narrow, with narrow and tiatteiied 
faces ; to such general features may be added similarity in the 
shape and disposition of the tynqianic ring at the external 
auditory meatus (viz., downward prolongation); the compara- 
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tively deep glenoid fossa ; the relatively large foramen magniim. 
AVliereas the Hova skull is hroad, the face wide, the nose 
prominent, there is hut sligiit downward prolongation of the 
tympanic ring, and the glenoid fossa is sliallow. Some of 
which is reiterated hy the table of measiirements, which leads to 
the recognition of similarity between the first two, particularly 
in the following points : — 


Character. 


Betsimisai*aka. 

Betsileo. 

Hora. 

Cubic capacity * . 


1450 

1480 

1315 

Hcrizontal ciivuirjference 


511 

515 1 

4S.3 

Maximum len.rth 


186 

: 185 

36S 

Maximum breadth 


132 

134 1 

133 

Xasomalar index 


. , 103 ’5 

109 *7 ' 

113 5 


while both contrast wuth the Hova in all respects save the 
breadth. Such facts point to wdiat has already been expressed 
in this Journal and elsewdiere, viz. : that among the various 
races now inhabiting Madagascar some are distinctly dolicho- 
cephalic, others decidedly brachvcephalic. And, moreover, that 
the former type is that of the wilder tribes wliose affinities 
seem to rank them with the negro races, while the latter cla^s 
is represented by the more civilised Hovas, who are regarded as 
of Malayan origin. 

The evidence for such statements comes from several sources, 
for instance the ydiysical appearance, the language, history, 
legends, eu-toms, and arts, of the respective tribes, and this 
paper will be concluded by a brief review of the results of the 
study of the first of these more particularly in respect of crani- 
ology. 

The accounts already published of the Betsimisaraka and 
Betsileo tribes are not very numerous. A good bibliography 
up to the year 1885 is given by Professor Max Leclerc in a most 
interesting paper published in that year in the Bevue d’Ethno- 
graphic.” It is therein recognised that a great diversity of 
races is met with in Madagascar. There seems to be no certain 
evidence of the characters of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Tlie earliest race of which any record is left (the Ya-Zimba) 
has been thouglit to be allied to the Bantu family. It was 
succeeded by various tribes wdiich agree in certain negroid 
characteristics and among wdiich are the Betsimisaraka and 
Betsileo. But here the difficulty arises of ascertaining wdiether 
the features referred to as negroid approximate these" tribr*s to 
the African or to the Oceanic negro. 

MM. de Quatrefages and Hai^ report (‘‘Crania Ethnija*’) 
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that of the various tri’oes some (viz., the Sakalaves and Ant- 
<?hiaiiakas) are nearly allied to the Bantu family, whereas 
others (such as the Antankares and Betsimisarakas) are more 
decidedly negro than the former. Leclere {loc. cit.) suggests a 
common origin for these and the Betsileo tribes, and regards 
this original race as African. Herein he is opposed to such 
writers as Grandidier, Oliver, Sibree, Ellis, who regard such an 
origin as ‘‘ Oceanic ; while de Quatrefages in a later work^ 
(1889) than the Crania Ethnica'’ considers the races of Madagas- 
car as allied to the Papuans rather than to the negroes of AJrica. 
Writing in this Journal in 1892, Professor Sibree described the 
Iletsileo as a race darker in colour than the Hova, probably 
descended from Melanesian ancestors or from a mixture of dark 
and light Pacitic islanders, and supports the statement by 
evidence from the character of certain ornamental carvings/^ 
Another view is that of Mace-Descartes (qr;oted‘by Leclerc, /or. 
i'lt.), who regards the Betsileo as allied to the Hova race. 

]MM. de Quatrefages and Hamy besides basing their opinion 
as to the Papuan athnity of these tribes on considerations of 
language, remark on certain of their cranial characteristics, 
notably hypsi^teiiocephaly and frontal compression, which are 
known to distinguish Papuan skulls. But of the series of 
figures they publish, it appears that in the case of three male 
Betsimisaraka skulls only, do the proportions approach those of 
iMelanesian skulls, for in these three the elimensions give to the 
average a marked degree of ln^)sistenocephaly and a moderately 
low nasal index. In contradiction to such an indication must 
be mentioned the high figure representing the orbital index. 
In the same taide, nieasureinents relating to two female Betsi- 
misaraka skulls shovr that in these the vertical index is as much 
below the breadth index as it was a])Ove it in the ca.se of the 
male skulls,'^ 

Finally, a skull from ^ladagascar in the Museum of the Ptoyal 
Gollege of Surgeons is distinctly platycephalic. So that from 
measurements on actual specimens, but little evidence can be 
]>rought forward with regard to the Betsimisaraka, and even 
less with regard to tlie Betsile(.> skull. 

This being so, the Betsimisaraka and Betsileo skulls in the 
Cambridge ]\Iuseum were compared with other specimens in 
that collection with the following results. That from appear- 
ances no distinct resemblance to the Melanesian skulls can be 
iliscovered, the chief differences being in respect of size of facial 

^ “ Histoire "eaerAle des Eaces iriimaines.“ 

- Certain Betsileo designs of carring almost exactlr reproduced in the Hervey 
islands. 

^ A condition cliaraeteristic of female skulls of various races. 
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>skeletoii, proguatliisin,, depth ef canine fo?s.e. Xeither can 
ie^eiiiblaiices be traced to the Kaiiir or to some negro 

skulls from the \ve-t coast of xVfiica. There are, however, two 
African skulls which bear a general resemblance in shape to 
the Betsimisaraka skull. One of these is that of a Mobangi 
native from Central Africa about a thousand miles from the 
mouth of the Cong(j, the other that of a l\fakua native from 
near Zanzibar. Besides the general aspect and contour, the 
Mohang’i skull is not far removed in }»roportion3 from the 
Betsimisaraka. The Makna skull is much smaller than either 
and agrees only in minor details of measurement. Tigiires 
representing some of the chief dimensions of these skulls have 
been arranged in a comparative table, together with figures 
relating to the specimen from ]\[adagascar, in the museum of the 
Jioyal College of Surgeons. (Flower’s Catalogue,’’ Xo. 1306.) 

S) that if one might aigue from so few examples, the in- 
dications aie to regard the affinities of these tribes (despite 
their language) as a})proximating them to certain African negro 
races, though it is possible that the latter themselves may have 
some connection, as yet unxevealed, with the Oceanic negroes 
(r. Max Leelerc, loc. cit.)> 

There remains to cou.-^ider the Hova skull. Tle.uigh the date 
(A the arrival of the Hovas in Madagascar is iinceitain, yet 
there seems to be some evidence for placing it in the 7th century 
Aj). Idiysical confoimation, tradition, and language point to 
an origin which may be referred to a> luJoiiesian. 

MM. de Quat ref ages and Ha my Crania Ethnica ”) record the 
occurrence in a H(;va skull of a cranial deformity previously met 
with in the Malay peninsula. Tliese authors also state that the 
Hova skulls resemble certain skulls of the Antanknres (one of the 
wild triljes of ^Madagascar who have mingled with the Hovas), and 
describe an Antankare colHii as very similar to those in use in 
the Philippine Islands, wliile the skull of the contained corpse 
was bracliyceplialic, and of an Indonesian ty[/e. The measure- 
meiits recorded by these authors as the mean of two male 
specimens, are not closely approached ]>y those of tlie Hova in 
the Cambridge collection, f'or the latter is of smaller cajjacity 
and more distinctly braehycephalic than the former. Xo strong 
reseinidauce can be traced to either the Polynesian specimens 
or to a skull from IMaiiilla in the Cambridge museum. How- 
ever a most striking similarity is found betw'een the Hoya 
skull and that of a Dyak from Xorth Borneo in the same collec- 
tion, and this similarity in form and proportion is confirmed by 
the principal measurements ami indices \yhich haye been 
tabulated side by side, and in almost eyery instance correspond 
closely, the only notable exception being the na.sal index. Uii 
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searching for riieasurements of other Iiiclo-MalaTan skulls, two 
specimens in the museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons 
seem to approach in propoi‘ti<:iU5 those just nieiitionech and the 
figures relating to these have been added to the comparative 
table. Finally the measurements of a skull from the Philippine 
Islands (recorded in the same voliune of Flower's Catalogue ”) 
present a number of features similar to both the Hova and 
Dyak skulls, and are of increased interest in consideration of 
the statements of 1\01. de fjuatrefages and Hamy in regard to 
the Antankare and Hova tribes of Madagascar {c. suprc/). 

In conclusion, a study of the specimens at Cambridge sho\^s 
that the Hova skull finds its counterpart in one from Borneo, 
and differs widely from the Betsileo and Betsimisaraka skulls ; 
that the two latter agree in such features as distinguish them 
from the Hova, and resemble certain skulls from the African 
continent rather than any Oceanic specimens^ 


TABLE L 

I)iME5sio>r3 OF Skulls from ^fAFAGA^CAR in’ the Anatomical Museum, 
Cambridge L'>i\ ersity. 


Catalogue No. of Skull 

17S3 

178^ 

1785 

Sex 

— 

Male. 

Male. 

Approximate Age 

Adult. 

Aged. 

Adult. 

Cubic capacitv 

1450 

1 

1480 j 

1315 

Maximum length 

ISO , 

185 ; 

JOS 

Ophrvo-iniao lengtli . . 

179 ' 

1 -O ^ 

102 

Ophryo-occipital lensith 

1S3 i 

1S3 t 

Vry 

Occipito-spinal length 

179 

192 (?) 1 

170 

Occipito-aireolar length 

iS7 1 

200 (?) I 

17S 

Maximum breadth . . 

132 1 

134 

138 

Bi-asterial breadth , . 

lOd 1 

110 ; 

109 

Bi-stephanic breadth 

109 i 

109 ! 

120 

Bi-auricular breadtli. . 

111 ; 

115 1 

117 

Minimum frontal breadth .. 

94 1 

98 , 

92 

External bi -orbital breadtli . . 

98 ' 

108 1 

105 

Minimum inter-orbital breadth 

27 

27 1 

29 

Bi-zygomatic breadth 

115 (?) 1 

130 (?) j 

130 

Bi-mu iar breadth 

108 (?) 1 

115 

113 

Bi-maxil la ry breadth .,! 

yt) (?) ; 

loo ! 

92 


^ Since the foregoing account was written, I have read the important paper 
on Skulls from Mad,jgascar by Prof. Vircliow Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic ” ; Siby ung rom IS Juli, 1S96). Without 
attempting to discuss this paper, I will mention that the measurements there 
given of two Hova skulls approach most nearly those of the Betsileo skull 
described m the present paper. 

u 2 
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Table l—contun'eJ. 


Catalogue ^o. of S^^uU 

1783 

1784 

1785 

Sex 

— 

Wale. 

Male. 

Approximate Age 

Adult. 

Aged. 

Adult. 

! 

JuiiO-nasal breadth .. .. 

04 

103 ! 

93 

Ophrvo -alveolar length. 

02 

92 1 

87 

Aasi-alveolar lenjitli . . . . . . ' 

70 

C8 

65 

iBasi-alveoIar length .. 

05 

101 (?) 

92 

Basi-nasal lene:th 

95 

101 

95 

Basi-glabellar length 

105 (?) 

109 

102 

Basi-bregmatic length . . , . ' 

130 

134 

132 

Basion to obeliou ; length , , 

12S 

132 

122 

Basion to lambda : length . . 

115 

119 

110 

Basi-iniac length . . . . . . : 

SO 

85 

75 

Basion to opisthion length . . ^ ' 

30 

33 

34 

Breadth of foramen magnum , . | 

32 

31 

31 

Orbital height , . . • , . ; 

SO 

33 

33 

Orbital breadth . . . . . . ' 

35 

40 

37 

Xasal height . . . . . , . . , 

40 

50 

45 

Aasal breadtii 

2S 

31 

28 

Palato-maxillary length 

49 (?) 

53 

52 

Palato-maxiUarj breadth .. 

58 (?) 

65 

65 

Anterior palatine breadth . . 

28 

28 

27 

Posterior palatine breadth , . . . ! 

37 (?) 

42 

41 

Ares: Frontal 

131 

133 

129 

Parietal 

128 

128 

1 114 

Occipital to Inioii 

C9 

66 

j 60 

Occipital, Inion to OptbiJiloii 

50 

50 

t 

Supra-auricular 

303 

310 

* 300 

Oblique parietal 

351 

303 

359 

J ugo-nasal arc 

102 

113 

! 109 

Horizontal circumference 

511 

515 

I 483 

Height of choame 

35 (?) 

? 

1 30 

Breadth of choame . . 

32 (?) 

33 

! 30 (?) 

Length of tloor of nasal cavil v 

38 (?) 

y 

30 

Least distance between temporal ; 

91 (?) 

104 (?) 

I 124 (?) 

crests. ' 




"Weight of skull (without jaw) . . ' 

445 

533 

418 

Combined length of three molar ^ 



— 

28 L. 

teeth. ! 




Combined length, molars and pre- 

— 

— 

i 41 L. 

molars. 




Indices : Cephalic . . 

71 ; 

72-4 

: 82-1 

Yertii'al 

70 

72 4 

1 78*6 

Alveolar 

IW 

100 (^) 

97 

Orbital 

857 

80*25 

89-2 

iXasai 

57T4 

62 

€0 

Palato-maxillarv . . 

p 

122 0 

125 

Facial superior (Broca) ‘ . 

SO (?) 

70-8 (?) 

66-0 

Facial superior (Kollmann) 

eo'O {?) 

52-3 (?) 

50 

Stephano-zvgomatic , . 

94-8 (?) 

83-1 (?) 

92-3 

Jfaso'malar , , 

108-5 

109 7 ^ 

1 113-5 

Dental (Flower) . , , . , . ^ 
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COMPABISON 01? SKUIitS BEOM MaOAQASOAII WITH OTITEIl SPECIMENS. 



Kcroreiic’i' to Hpct'iinenH in llio Muflouiii oT l-lio Ko}al (V>llogo of Surgeons ;■ 
No. laotj. A skull from tlio N.W. coast of JMatlagascar. 

No. 7J12v. A skull from »lava. 

No. 744. A skull from ilorneo. 

No. 747. A skull from the Philippine IsIaikIs. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Headers of the Journal are invited to co.iiniunicate any iieic facts oj 
especial interest ichich come under their notice. Short abstracts of or 
extracts from letters icill he jpvldished at the discretiori of the Editor. 
Letters should he inarhed iMiscellanea^^ and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, TP. 


Aboriginal Goldsmiths’ Work in Colombia. 

The methods in use bv primitive peoples in working metals are 
always of interest, and I venture on that ground to call attention 
to an idustration of the way in which the 
repni'.sse gold figures are made, so comnioii- 
iy found in the Republic of Colombia 
(Xew Granada), The figure will explain 
the character design of the small stone 
model in question ; the designs represent 
busts with the radiating feather head-drtss 
that may be called characteristic of the 
ancient Mexican and more southern race^ ; 
and upon three of the edges of the stone 
are figures somewhat like the well-known 

Xilometer.” A model similar to this is 
figured by Vicente Restrepo in Chib- 

chas antes de la Conquista Espahola ” — • 

Bogota, 1895. Atlas, Plate XLI, Fig. 129, 

In the desciiption of the plates it is called 
“ Piedra con figuras realzadas.” and there 
appears to be nothing in the text to explain 
its use. This I take to be undoubtedly for the making of the 
reqxjusse figures which are found in rows upon the larger gold 
ornaments of Colombia, as well as in sitirrle figures as pendants for 
necklaces, etc. The small Nilometer-like columns are also for 
necklaces, and the Christy Collection (British Museum) possesses 
several that might almost have been made from this very model. 
Senor Restrepo’s Atlas above referred to contains many illustra- 
tions of the gold ornaments of these types. The length of the 
model is 3^ inches. C. H. Read. 
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Note on a Moriori Skull, from Waitangi West, Chatham 
Islands- Collected by Mi\ J. W. Williams, presented to 
the British Museam by Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

The cranium has no lower 3 a^y belonging to it. It is that of a 
powerful male, ^vitli well developed mastoid processes and occipital 
ridges, and of a person probably beyond middle age. Most of the 
sutures, especially the coronal and sagittal, are almost obliterated, 
but the lambdoidal is open, with very complex deuticulations. It 
is very heavy and thick. Most ot the teeth have been lost during 
life, and those that remain, viz., three incisors, the canines, the 
first premolars and the last molars, are worn down almost to the 
level of the abi'eolar margin. There is a laige cavity, as of an 
abscess, opening on the surface, over the root of the left canine. 
The forehead is narrow and low, the parietal eminences very 
prominent. The jugulars strongly phanogygous. The orbits 
nearly square. The nasal bones narrow and prominent at their 
lower ends, indicating a fairly high bridge to the nose. The nasal 
spine well developed, but tlie margin of the aperture on each side 
of the spine indistinct, the floor of the nasal chamber passing 
insensibly on to the alveolar surface. 

Taken altogether it is an extremely characteristic Moriori 
cranium, as the principal indices show when compared with 
those of seven specimens contained in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons.^ 


Millimetres. 


■ Averaiie indices of 
I seven Moriori, skulls 
[ 111 Museum Royal 
Collej^^' of {Surgeons. 


Length 

193 



Breadth 

152 



Height 

140 



Length index . . 

— 

7S-8 

77*9 

Height index . . 

— 

72-5 

75'0 

Basn nasal length 

100 



Basi-alveolar length . . 

106 



Gnathic index 

— 

100 

991 

Nasal height , . 

5 1 



Nasal width . . 

25 



Nasal index . . 

— 

46 3 

431 

Orbital width. . 

40 



Orbital height 

Orbital index . . 

36 

90*0 

931 


With the cranium were two lower jaws, neither of which belongs 
to the same individual. One is that of a person equally or still 
more aged, the stumps of only three teeth remaining in place, the 

^ See Catalogue ” (1S79) by W. H. Flower, 
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two incisors and tlie middle molar of the left side, and all worn 
down to the level of the alveolar margin. 

In the other, that of a much younger person, the whole of th.e 
teeth wei’e in place at the time of death, although more than half 
of them have now fallen out of their sockets. Those that remain 
already show considerable abrasion of the grinding surface, so that 
it is clear that the food of these people must have contained a large 
proportion of sand or gritty material, which alone can cause such 
extensive wear. A similar condition of teeth is generally seen in 
the Indians of British Columbia, who subsist very largely upon 
salmon dried in the air, and often exposed to sandstorms in the 
process. It was also common among the ancient Egyptians. 

W. ’H. Floweu. 

Signaletic Instructions, including the theory and practice 
of Anthropometrical Identification.” By Alphonse 
Bertiilon. Translated from the latest French edition under 
the supervision of Major R. TV. McClaughry, late General 
Superintendent of Police of Chicago. The Werner Company, 
Chicago, Xew York and London. IS96. 

The recent adoption of the Bertiilon system of identification by 
the Scotland Yard authorities has been the means of arousing a 
certain amount of public interest. Those w'ho are not familiar 
witli the work of the French anthropometrist, have now an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with all the details of the system, 
by consulting the translation issued by the Werner Company of 
Chicago and Yew York. 

The w'ork is conveniently divided into three parts : — An Intro- 
duction, Instructions for Signalments, and an Appendix. 

The general reader will find most that will interest him in the 
somewhat leugthy Introduction. It practically amounts to a dis- 
sertation on the whole subject, the remaining portions of the book 
being devoted to purely technical details. 

An individual may be recognised by a variety of means. The 
measurements of certain definite parts of his body may be taken 
and recorded. A description of his personal appearance, including 
details regarding the colour of his eyes, skin, and hair, together 
with an account of the form of such features as the nose, moutli, 
and ear, &c., may be carefully prepared, and finally a statement 
including a description of all peculiar marks may be dr.awn up. 
These three kinds of signalment are carefully considered in the 
present work, and their respective merits discussed. It is with the 
first of the group that Bertillon’s name is more immediately 
associated, though one cannot read the book through witliout 
realizing the great amount of time and labour the author has 
expended on the descriptive signalment, and the signalment by 
peculiar marks. 

Of the three methods, the most satisfactory, from a scientific 
point of view, is that which is based on accurate measurements. 
Not only is there more certainty in the results obtained, but the 
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system lends itself to a comparatively simple metliod of classifica- 
tion, so convenient to vrork, that there is no difficulty in finding, in 
a few minutes, the duplicate of a card in a cabinet containing say 
40,000 anthropometrical signalments. This system entails the 
employment of skilled assistants throughout the country, and it is 
in the instruction of tliese that the voluminous details given by 
M. Bertillou will be of immense service. 

The measurements adopted by M. Bertillou are those of height, 
reach, trunk, head length, head width, bizygomatic width, length 
of left foot, left medius, left forearm, diameter of right ear, and 
length of left ear. The Scotland Yard authorities, acting on the 
advice of Dr. Grarson, have discarded some of these as of compara- 
tively little importance, and have thus reduced both the number of 
measurements necessary, and the time taken up in recording them. 
The exceptions are the measurements of the reach, the trunk, and 
the diameters of the ears. It is noteworthy, too, that we have 
adopted the measurement of the face width (bizygomatic width) 
which M. Bertillon at first omitted, but which he now includes in 
the later instructions. 

So far the system adopted has proved of the greatest value, 
not only in detecting the old offender, but in protecting the 
innocent, and if at first the margin of error appears somewhat 
small, experience in working has proved that remarkable accuracy 
of results is attained, M. Bertillon is careful to point out almost 
all possible sources of error, though it is curious that whilst he 
lays stress on the fact that the subject should be prevented from 
contracting his eyebrows when the measurement of the head length 
is taken, yet he fails to note that when the head width is beino- 
measured the subject should be asked to open his mouth, so as to 
ensure that the measurement may not be increased by a greater 
thickness of the temporal muscles, due to their contraction during 
firm closure of the jaws. 

Bnt whilst the anthropometric signalmenfc fulfils nearly all the 
conditions necessary for its applications to the adult, it is open to 
this serious objection, that it is practically useless before the ao-e 
of 20. This is extremely unfortunate, as it is precisely at this 
period of life that we can hope to reclaim the juvende offender, 
and do our best to prevent him hecoraing an habitual criminal. 

In such cases the police must have recourse to the descriptive 
signalment, and this brings us to the second means of identifica- 
tion as classified by Bertillon. On tliis subject the author has 
brought to bear his vast practical experience, as well as his knovr- 
ledge of scientific methods, with the result that the section on 
this subject is most exact and elaborate. Such a signalment may 
be either a ^^ritten statement, or its place, where possible, may be 
taken by a photograph. The latter is certainly more convenient 
and valuable. It is in the preparation of this written descriptive 
signalment that we feel most inclined to differ from the author. 
It seems to us that in his attempts to be accurate, and iu his 
endeavours to reduce all descriptions to a common system, he has 
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tried on the side of undue elaboration. In order to render the 
system 'workable, it has been necessary to have recourse to 
abbreviations, and these unhappily for us are based on the French 
'words, of which they are the contracted forms, as, for instance 
rel. for elevated (Fr. releve), and ab. for depressed (Fr. abaissel, 
Before sneh a system can ever come into < peration it would be 
necessary to liave some sort of international agreement as to the 
terras employed, and even then it would be cumbrous, besides 
involving the expenditure of much time and labour in acquiring a 
knowledge of it. One cannot help thinking that there is a great 
diUerence between its existence on paper as an ideal scheme, and 
its practice by officers, of whose duty it only forms a part. None 
the less M. Bertillou has dune good service in emphasizing the 
importance of certain physical characters in this connexion. Thus 
he lays great stress on the value of the ear as a meaus of identifica- 
tion. a fact which he further confirms at p. 176. by a table wherein 
is given a list of abbreviatio^is (to the number of 63), of the 
•• moiphological qualifications of each part of the ear.” 

iMost, if not all the difficulties of a descriptive signalment are 
overcome by the use of photography. As these photographs are 
2 iasted on the cards of the anthropometrical signalments they are 
necessarily classified along with them. In this way the photograph 
of a suspect can easily be compared with that taken previously if 
he lias been already measured. Accordingly the photoerraphs are 
much more valuable now than in the days when a detective had 
to spend much of his time turning over the pages of the official 
albums on the off chance of recognising the portrait as that of a 
convicted criminal. In order that the photographs may be readily 
compared, it is necessary that they should be taken under tlie same 
conditions of light, and in similar poses. Adequate instruction is 
given in regard to these matters in an appendix dealing with 
Judicial Photography, but unfortunately the nature of the lens 
employed is not mentioned. This is a matter of some practical 
importance. The longer the focus of the lens the less the 
perspective of the object is forced when the I’eduction is to the 
same .scale, and hence there is less distoidion than vhen a lens of 
shorter focus and wider angle is used. This ha.s always been urged 
as a I’eason why photography should not be employed in delineat- 
ing skulls. But provided a satisfactory lens is made use of, these 
objections are reduced to a minimum. In the present instance the 
reasons are perhaps not so obvious, but it would have been well to 
have drawn attention to the fact, the more so as it would have 
lead to more uniformity in the results. 

The third form of signalment is that relating to peculiar marks. 
The autnor insists on accuracy of description, pointing out that 
the signaletic power of a peculiar mark increases in geometrical 
progression, according to the precision with which it has been 
described.” Here again contractions are largely made use of, as 
the space on the signaletic card is bat small, thus : — 

Cic. r. of Ib. e. ml. 2'^ f. M. g: p. 
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means — cicacrijs reciilinear, a dimension of one centimetre, 
oblique external, on middle of second phalanx of middle finger, 
left side, posterior face. 

"We have the author’s authority for stating that “ an apprentice- 
ship of some days is sufficient for the attainment of a maximum of 
speed” in vrriting and reading the contracted forms. We hesitate 
to say it, but it must be that French prison officials are much 
quieter in the ‘‘ uptake,” as the Scotch say, than our own police. 

It is satisfactory to know that !M. Bertillon has recognized the 
value of finger prints as a means of identification ; in this respect 
therefore the systems of the French and English police are in 
agreement. 

The book is indispensable to every one interested in the question 
of personal identit 3 ^ The author’s knowledge is such that his 
methods are based on practice, and his warnings are the outcome 
of experience. We like the first part of the book best, viz., 
the Introduction and that part which refers to the anthropometrical 
signalment. As we have said, we regard that part which deals 
with the descriptive signalment as less successful, not that the 
author has taken less pains with it ; in fact, it seems to us that, in 
his anxiety to provide a scientific method of description, he has so 
overburdened his subject with details as to render it unwoikable, 
except under very extraordinary conditions. 

A passing word of praise in regard to the illustrations, and the 
album. The latter will well repay inspection, and will give rise to 
doubts in the minds of many whether craniometry has much 
advanced our knowledge of the appearance of the head and face in 
the living. A. T. 

The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. By H. 

Ling Roth. With a preface by Andrew Lang. 2vols. 8vo. 

Over 550 illnstrations. London : Truslove and Hanson. 1896 

Mr. Ling Roth has done a great service to Anthropology in 
compiling this very valuable compendium of the ethnography 
of the Northern tribes of Borneo. As in his well-knowm little 
book on ‘‘ The Aborigines of Tasmania,” he has brought together 
the results of wide reading, and both works are indispensable as 
books of reference for those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the islands in question ; but the next publication 
has the advantage of dealing with peoples yet alive, and about 
whom we may yot hope to learn a good deal more. Such hooks as 
this save the student an immense deal of weary labour in hunting 
up authorities. Tbeir advantage to anth.ropological science is also 
very great, for not only do they diffuse information, and may even 
awaken a permanent interest in anthropology ; but by brlngino- 
together scattered facts, the latter tend to mutually eluoidate^ne 
another, and conversely there is a demonstration of the gaps in 
the information, and of imperfections in the interpretations wffiich 
haply may be supplemented before it is too late. How manv 
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examples there are where this is now impossible — of Tasmania, 
for example, one may almost describe our information as being 
composed of gaps. 

This work is based on the notes of the late Hngh Brooke Low, 
but free nse has been made of the descriptions of a large number 
of trarellers, and in all cases precise references are given, which 
enable the reader to verify the transcriptions. The book deals 
with the physical and mental characters and distribution of the 
various tribes of Sarawak and Xorth British Borneo, their birth, 
marriage, and funeml customs, their ‘religion, legends, and 
festivals, the medicine men and women, and the native diseases. 
The daily life is fully considered including its duties, such as 
agriculture, hunting and fishing, and its pleasures, such as the 
employment of narcotics. The houses are described, and the 
implements and weapons, as well as the domestic arts of weaving, 
dyeing, painting and tattooing. Government and trade, slaveiy 
and other aspects of social life, are detailed, and also the anti- 
social habits of head -hunting and poisoning. The vocabularies 
fill 160 pages of the Appendix, but the more important structure 
of the languages is practically totally ignored ; and there is also 
added a translation of the very excellent observations made by 
Dr. Schwaner. 

Most of the aspects of native life are dealt with as fully as the 
existing materials permit, and so we can gain a very complete 
idea of the appearance, life, arts, and crafts, actions and beliefs 
of these interesting people. It is certainly a matter of regret that 
the account of the craniology of the natives is so extremely 
meagre. The index is full, and the items are arranged alpha- 
betically within a comparatively small number of groups, such as 
agriculture, character, music, war, etc. The book is profusely 
illustrated mainly with clever sketches of objects in various 
museums, but suitable illustrations have been freely borrowed 
from other sources. In looking through the illustrations of 
decorated objects, one is impressed with the idea that a careful 
study of the decorative art on the spot would well repay any 
traveller ; investigations carried on in museums are at best very 
unsatisfactory. 

Altogether both the author and the publishers are to he con- 
gratulated on the get-up ” of the book. 

A. C. H. 

The Whence and the Whither of Man: a brief History of 
his Origin and Development through conformity to Environ- 
ment. By J. M. Tyler, Professor of Biology, Amherst 
College. W. Blackwood and Sons. 1896. Svo. 312 pp. 

This is not an anthropological book in the limited sense of the 
term, but one which is calculated to awaken an interest in many 
of the broader problems of ant h rope logy in religiously minded 
people. The book is the embodiment of a course of “ Morse 
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Lectures ” delivei’ed in tlio Union Theological Seminarv ; this 
trust Avas founded for lectures Avliich have to do with The rela- 
tions of the Bible to any of the sciences/’ So far as we have 
noticed, Professor Tyler's science is sound, and he deals with the 
physical structure of man. his evolution, and the development of 
individual and social morality in a hroad-minded manner. The 
tone of the book is deeply religious in the best sense of the term. 


Recent Books on Oceanic Philology. 

1. “A Dictionary of the Language of Mota, Sugar Loaf 
Island, Banks’ Islands.’^ By Bev. R. H. Codrington. D.D., 
late uf the ^Melanesian Mission, and Ven. J. Palmer, B.D.. 
Archdeacon of Southern Melanesia. With a short Grammar 
and Index. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London, 1890. 8vo. pp. xxiii and 312. 

This work is an important addition to the literature of the 
Melanesian Island^, and Avill bo found of interest to the anthropo- 
logist as well to the philologi'jt. Though the language is only' 
that of a small ])')piilation of less than one thousand, it has been 
used for the past thirty years in oral teaching and as the medium 
of iniercommunication between natives of widely distant islands, 
and has thus obtained, as the h’n>pia fninca of the Melanesian 
Mission, an importance Avhich makes it, as a representative 
Melanesian language, second only to that of Fiji. The dictionary 
is prefaced hy a succinct grammar of the language, and by some 
remarks on the general relationship of the Mot a to other Oceanic 
languages. The-e point to the fact of very many agreements in 
the vocaoularies from widely separatL*d islands, and are justified by 
placing ill the vocabulary after the iMota words, the cognates in the 
principal Indonesian, ^licronesian and Polynesian tongues, which 
serve as illustrations of the general connection of the Mota lan- 
guage with tlic othois. These illustrations are found among all 
classes of words, and in words of common and rare use. The 
statement sometimes made that correspondences between the 
Malayan languages and those of the Eastern Islands are limited to 
a few modern words could easily he refuted by this dictioiiarv 
alone. Take, fur example, the following Mota words : 

Wirlht, octopus; fira, crayfish; nlo, maggot ; tano, ground; 
>nla, path; t}(n, roast; taDi (taugi), weep; mah\ die; 
which are found throughout the Mtdayau Archipelago, 
and even appear in .ilalagasy as horitn, orana, oUfra, 
tauh\ lahina, to)io, taxiy and maty} 

Compare also the same words in the following notices of 
Guinea, and in Samoan. The.>e cannot be regarded as modem 
words, and yet the ]i>;t might be considerably extended so as to 
form a large vocabulary. 

^ In these Malagasy ’tvorth o is pronounced as r, and ua, in o,'d,ia, 
olitra, Udana are separable sulhxes. 
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In some cases the Mota dictionary gives information of 
ethnographical interest, by describing a native operation in 
detail. As an illustration I take the entry under the word alca^ 
which appears thus : — 

AA'Of, canoe; a}:a po.spasau^ with plank sides. Fiji, icaaa ; 
^lao. iral:a : Sam. vaa ; Bouru, icaga^ waa ; Aniboyna, 
hako ; Ponape, tea. A canoe is hewn out, ice tara o aka ; 
in shaping the hull, turiai^ the tree trunk is cut with 
side way strokes, ari^ on the outside, and hollowed inside 
with straight strokes, pari. The two ends are shaped 
alike, the hollow part under the bows or stern being the 
qanqanai ; the upper part of each end being decked with 
a taqaea. Upon the hull is built, pa^an, the bulwarks of 
plank; irar, me tara raan o lakae, ire icaswas hie raun o 
nirniurinka, shaped (in old times) with the shell adze 
and bored at the edge with a shell ; these holes in the 
planks and trunk are matewas, and ire vil o irav ape turiai 
hiun 0 yaun ape matewas, a lashing of sinnet passes 
through them. A staging of rods of hibiscus covers the 
two ends upon the bulwarks, ire las o qeaqea varu. At 
the two extremities of the hull double horns, tikataso, of 
gasur., are made fast, to work the steering paddle, 
in, which is tied in place with the ga-ta~wose. The 
outrigger, sania^ is connected with the canoe by three 
yokes, iiratia^ the ends of which are made fast, vil, to 
pegs, of nira wood, the pisratoto^ driven into the outrigger. 
The iree ends of the two outer yokes, iiratia mot, pass 
under the stages, qeaqea, and are made fast to the 
bulwarks, ice vil ape irav ; the free end of the middle 
yoke is not tied fast, ice risa gap. The outrigger is 
thought always to be on the left of the canoe, the 
open side of which is the gatae ; the outidgger has its 
corresponding gatae. 

The sail, epa, is carried by two spars; the longer the mast, 
turgae, the shorter the boom, pane; these altogether 
make the gapan. The forked butt, kere turgae, of the 
mast rests on the middle yoke, iwatia, is not made fast, 
ice pute gap gate rot ; the forked butt of the boom, here 
pane, lies in the same way on the kcre furga^. The mast 
is supported by shrouds, fal, made fast to the middle of 
the mast; three brought down to the end of the middle 
he at la, carried under and wound to the pisvatoto, and 
three to the base of each outer iiratia mot ; these are the 
tan-gae. The boom is set to the open side of the canoe, 
o pane te risa ape gatae, leaning over; it is supported by^ 
two fal-pane, each fastened to the hratia mot where it 
projects from the Irar. 

The sail, epa, is made of mats woven by women, me vau mun 
ganne gae, and sewn together by men with a needle of 
tree fern wood, or a ray’s sting, and hibiscus fibre, o 
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mercata v:e sus^tr mun o gavirrti, iniin o qafla^ o qasai 
opena, si o togo rar. It is laced, rifata, to the turgae 
and pane witli a small line; all is hoisted together, ive 
tape o epa, and when not in use is folded with the lines 
attached. The leech of the sail above is the qat-mata- 
lava, the belly the toqai,^ the part in the angle below the 
kerttovoi. 

Similar descriptions are given of honse building, thatching, etc. 

2, Grammar and Vocabulary of Language spoken by 
Motu Tribe (New Guinea) ” By Rev. W. G. Lawes, 
D.D., F.R.Ct S.. with intruduction by the Rev. George Pratt. 
Third and enlarged edition. Sydney, 1890. 8vo. pp. xiv 
and 157. 

This very nsefnl book shows a considerable increase in know- 
ledge of the principal language of British Xew Guinea since the 
publication of the second edition in 1888. The grammar has been 
almost entirely rewritten and the A^ocabulary extended bv the 
addition of more than a thousand words. An introduction by 
Rev. George Pratt points out many agreements with the Eastern 
Polynesian languages, but contains no reference whatever to the 
exceedingly close relationship between Motu and the ^Melanesian 
languages, which is strikingly evident in both the grammar and 
vocabulary. One short example may be given in illustration. 
The eight words given in the preceding notice as common to 
^lalagasy and the Mora ot Banks’ Islands appear also in this ^7ew 
Guinea Vocabulary vith the same meanings as: urtia^ ura^ uJouJOj 
tano. darn, iimii, tdt\ and mate. 

In the Polynesian language of Samoa, the same words are : fe'e, 
«Za, ilo, '‘ele'ele, afa, tiDui, tagi {tangl), mate. 

Mr. Lawes gives at the end of Lis book a comparative vocabu- 
lary of seven New Guinea dialects. In these the names Keapara 
and Galoma are adopted for the dialects formerly called Kerepuiiu 
and Aroma. 

A.n Introduction to the History of Religion. By E. R. Jevons, 
M.A., Litt.D. Methuen aud Co., 189i3. 413 pages. 8vo. 

Index. 

This is an important contribution to the literature of the subject, 
approaching it as it does from a new point of view 

Starling from the position that wherever he gets it, the savage 
has a conee|*tiou of the supernatural. Dr. Jevons combats the view 
that magic existed tu>t and that religion v, as subsequently dcv'eloped 
out of it. “ Sympathetic Alagic ” is primitive science, not primi- 
tive religion. 

Tlie origin of r^eligiLui is rather to be found in the desire of man 
to estO/bliftli friendly relations with some of the supernatural 
powers which surz’ound him. This desire seemed practicable 
because he was already in the habit ot communicating with the 
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>pirits of tlie flc 2 ^artccl, which, whether they possesscJ super- 
natural attributes or not. were at any rate Thus some 

o-hosts at any rate were friendly to the living and loved by them. 
Religion ib not based on dread or fear. 

If it is argued that the corpse-taboo implies such universal 
dread of the gliosr. the answer is or another nature altogether. 
The source of taboo is the conviction that some things there are 
which must absolutely — and not on grounds of experience — be 
avoided. It is the categorical imperative, “ Thou shalt not,’ 
which is the first form as^^uraed by the sense of social and moral 
obligation.” This is one of the points at which many anthropo- 
logists will join issue with Dr. Jevons. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has already done so. (Letter to the ‘‘ Si^ectator,” Jan. 23rd, 
1896.) 

The first supernatural alliances were primarily with animals, 
and secondly with trees and plants, human clans allying them- 
selves publicly with animal and plant clans. This is Totemism. 
Attem 2 :>ts inade by indivuduals to make private alliances, without 
the knowledge of the community, with unattached supernatural 
powers, were regarded as illicit and resented as unfair. Such 
alliances are the basis of Fetishism, which far from being the 
origin of leligion is a degeneration of it. Dr. Jevons brings out 
very clearly what may be called the economic aspects of Totemism. 
It had a wide infiiience in the domestication of plants and animals. 
The breeding of cattle and the cultivation of cereals made man 
more dependent than heretofore on the forces of nature, and led 
him to worship them with the same i-itual as that employed in 
the worship of hia totems. Hence Xature-worship which, like 
Fetishism, is secondary not primaiy. 

The formation of larger political units rendered possible by 
agriculture involved a fusion of cults leading either to Syncretism 
or Polytheism. In cither case the resulting modifications in the 
tribal worship required explanation. The explanation took the 
form of myth, which is therefore not the invention of the priest. 

Tile book concludes 'with an account of various doctrines of 
the future life, and of the origin of Monotheism, which is not 
develojx'd out of Polytheism as is so often held. Whatever opinion 
may be formed as to the validity of some of Dr. Jevons’ preniLses, 
and some at least will be called in question, there can be no two 
opinions as to the lucidity with which a long and intricate argument 
is rendered and exposed. Evidence of learning and scholarship is 
to be found in every chapter, and the author’s wide knowledge of 
classical antiquity has enabled him everywhere to illustrate savage 
custom by parallels from the Greek and Roman world, thus ever 
keeping before the mind of the reader that continuity of liuman 
thought which has been so unwillingly recognised by classical 
scholars of a certain school. 

INot the least important quality of this valuable book is its 
suggestiveness : it cannot fail to invite fruitful criticism and to 
stimulate to further research. 
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The Myths of the New World : A treati>e on the pyniboli«ni 
and mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel 
G. Brinton, LL.D., etc , etc. 3rd e litioin revised, 1896. 
Piiiladelphia. 345 pp. 8vo. 

A new edition ot Dr. Briiiton’s work first published in 186S. 
containing twelve chapters, witli Index of Authorities and Index 
of Subjects The chapters are arranged under the following 
headings: — General Considerations of the Red Race: The Idea of 
God : The Sacred Xauiber, origin and applications; The Symbols 
of the Bird and tlie Serpent ; The sixths of Water, Fire, and the 
Thunderstorm : Tlie Sn{>reme Gods of the Red Race ; Tiie iMyths 
of the Creation, D'duge, the Epochs of Xature. and the Last Day, 
The Origin of Man: The Soul and its Destiny ; The Xative 
Priesthood; The Influence of the Xative Religions on the Moral 
aud Social Life of the Race. 

The Buddhist Praying-Wheel : Ac )Ih’rth)n of material bearing 
upon the symbedism of the u heel and circular movements in 
Custom and Religious ritual. By William Simpson. 8vo. 
iMacmiliau. 189b. 3o3 pp. 

This bo )k is what its title iniplies, a collection of material : its 
aim is su'a’gc.’^dun radita* than formulated theory. But the 
industry aud observation of tl'.e author have resulted in a liiglily 
interesting collection of facts gathered in various countries and_ 
daring from various epochs. The reader will gain some idc i of 
the scope of the work from the titles of some of the nineteen 
chapters of which it is composed : — The Wheel among the Lamas ; 
Tim Wheel in Indian Buddhism; The Wlirel in the Bi‘ahtaanic 
System ; The Solar Grigm ; The Swastika; Japan; In Hgvpt ; 
Among the Semites; The Givek System: In the Chvist»a»i 
(bnircties; Among tlie GriuL Ttutuiis and the Celts; The Wheel 
of Fortune; Tiie Wheel as an Amulet; Tiic Wheel and Thunder 
There are numerous illustrations, aud the book is provided with a 
getieial iiulLX, and an index to book leferenees. 


British Association^ Liverpool, 1896. 

iZAe lielation of Palo ullthic J/toi to tho iParial Ein»:h, 

Unroirr of the Committee, consisting cA Sir John Evans (Chair- 
man), Miss E Mor.'.e. Mr Chunent R id (Secretary), Mr. 
E. P. Ridley, and yiv. H. X, Ridley, appointed to aseertaiu 
l»y exca’Mtion at llovne tlie relations of the Ptihnolitiiic 
L^epcsits to the Boulder Clay, aud to the deposits with 
Arctic and Temperate plants. (Drawn up by the Secretary.) 

This Committee was appointed with the obj'MU of clearing up 
CLM'taiu doubtful points a- to the rLdation (jf P<ila.-olithic man to the 
Glacial Epoch, ' at the Ipswiiii nRctnig of the Biitisli A'-soeiatiou 
in 1895. Hoxiic \\a.'5 .'•.eleclrd as the be.st place lor the investiga- 
Vc;l. XXVI X 
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tioii becaii.'^e *• Pa’ie jlitiiie iiu[)lemeats aud various fossiliferous 
strata were there kiiONMi to uccar in close proxiiuity to undisturbed 
Bouider Clay, and it was probable that a single excavation would 
be 5>ufficient to decide several of the disputed questions.” 

Hoxue is on tlie nr»rthern border of Suiiolk, in the midst of the 
great bheet of b(^ii]der clay, often styled ** The Chalky Boulder 
Clay.*’ which covers bO large a proportion of the surface of Xorfolk, 
Suholk and Essex. It is now a century since John Erere recorded 
the occurrence of paUeolithic implements there. Among more 
recent explorers have been Sir John Evans, the late Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, Thomas Belt. Mr. H. B. Woodward, Mr. Clement lleid 
and Mr. H, X Ridley. 

The Ccmmittec began work at Hoxne on March 23rd, 1S9G, 
iMr. Clement Keid remaining in charge throuchout the investiga- 
tion. A pit was sunk in the brickyard north of Pairstead Farm 
to a depth of 20 feet, and from the bottom of the pit a borehole 
was made 22 teefc luvrer. when the Glacial Sand>, underlying the 
boulder clay, were reached. It was then thoucrht desirable to 
make a chain ot borings right across the ohi basin containing the 
])rickearth and other depn.>^its seen in the bi'ickvaisl. and extending 
for some di'jtaiice outside its area. Siifhc ent evidence vas tiius 
obtained to enable the explorei-s to draw an accuiate section across 
the ancient silted up channel, and to ascertain its relations to the 
deposits belonging to the (fhicial Period. 

Ihe trial pit and boring in the Hoxne brickyard was found to 
he nearly in the centre <Jt the channel, and though the other borings 
trequently showed boulder clay, in none (d them was there any 
other deposit not seen in Hoxne brick vard. where the explorers 
found, beginning with the uppermost bedb : — 

A. Brickearth with fresh waiter bhelG. wood and palieolitliic 

implements. 

B. Gravel and caiEonaceous loam (no implements at this 

spot). 

C. Black loam wdth leaves of Arctic plants. 

D. Lignite with Temperate plants. 

E. Lacustrine clay with Temperate jilants. 

G. Sand fud of water. 

The sand (G) is that of the Glacial Period w^hich underlies the 
boulder clay. In other borings nearer the sides of the old channel, 
boulder clay w^as found at the bottom, and that deposit forms the 
"Urface bed outside the old channel. 

Great cai'e w'as taken to prevent tlie f( s^il remains found in 
beds ( and D from being' mixed. ►Samples from tiiem were 
minutely examined and washed for fossils in London bv Mr. 
Clement Reid and Mi'^s E, Morse. 

Lhe Committee point out that the history of these palaeolithic 
deposit.s seems to have been as follows. Long alter the dLap]»ear- 
ance of the ice wdiich deposited the boulder clav, the land w'as 
somewhat higher’ than at present, so that the old channel in which 
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these palaeolithic deposits are now found could be excavated to a 
depth slightly greater than that of the Waveney, as it is at 
present. Then gradual snbsielence turned th\> channel into a 
shallow freshwater lake. After the lake became silted up its site 
became overgrown by a Temperate flora. Then lacustiine condi- 
tions again prevailed, and a colder climate, le^sulting in the 
deposition of Bed C. Then followed the floods during which the 
palaeolithic beds B and A were deposited. ** The palceolithic 
deposits at Hoxne are therefore’’ (l\Ir. Reid remarks') •* not only 
later than the latest boulder clay of Bust Auglia. 1 ut are separated 
from it by tw*o climatic waves, with correspoi.ding changes of the 
flora. Such sweeping changes cannot have been local ; they must 
have affected wide areas.” 

The Report is w'ell illustrated by a map and sections. The 
most important of the sections is along the line of the borings, 
ttventy in nnmber, the position of each being maiked. and the old 
silted-up channel accurately shi.wm in it> relations, with the 
boulder clay. There is a full list of the fossil remains found, 
and details of each rf the twenty boieholes are giYcn in an 
appendix. It is a most fortunate thing tfat the numagement of 
the exploration should have been given to a geoh gi^t tvith the 
great experience in field geology, especially that of the Eastern 
Counties, of Mr. Clement Reid. And the Committee, and Mr. 
Reid more especially, are to le heartily coiigratulat ed both on 
the thoroughly satisfactniy way in y^hich them woik has been 
done, and on the clear and decided conclusions to be derived Irom 
it. T. V, Ih.tLMES. 

It may be w'orth mentioning, in connection with this question 
of the relation of the pala^olithic ch posits of the Eastern Counties 
to the chalky Bouleler Clay, that the present wiatei' in a paper 
read before the Geological Society in vol. xiviii, 

p. 365), pointeel out that a cut ting* on the mwv raihvay between 
Upminster auel Romforel sliownal the Bouhler Clay to be uleler than 
the palceolithic deposits of the Thames \ alley. — T. V. H. 

The American Anthropologist. Vol. ix. Nos. lO-ii. (Xo. 
10.) “The Bucan Ceremony ot Vew' South Wales” (illustrated), 
by R. H. AJathews; “Pueblo Indian Clans” (with Fable), by 
E. W. Hodge. (Xo. II.) “ Pacific Coast ^:iliells, from Pi'elii^toric 
Tusayan Pueblos” (illustrated), by J. W. Fewkes ; “The Eskin^o 
and their Written Langirice,” by Chas. Halloek ; '* The Beginning 
of Marriage,” by W. J. IMcGee. 

The American Antiquarian. Vol. xviif, No. 6. ‘'Manufac- 
ture of Abraded Stone Implements” (w'ith Plate), by W. H. 
Holmes ; ‘'Mounts and Cists at St. Paul,*’ by T. H. Lewis (illus- 
trated) ; ” A Remarkable H.scovei'v of an ancient city in Mexico ” ; 
‘■From two Republics, iMexioo”: “Garden Beds in Michigan 
[Modeled,” by H. E. Oaks; “ King HavidC stone Ifitairway,” by 
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shored' by Win. D. Farriiigton (illastratedj ; ‘'When Patlatches 
are Observed,” by JaTiies Dtuns ; *’ A Choctaw Cemetery in Ala- 
bama,’' by H. S. ilabert; "Ancient and ^lodern Pueblo Architec- 
ture,’’ by Steven D. Feet (illustrated) ; ’’ Migrations ol the Indian 
Tribes of the Atlantic Coast,” by Dr. C. Thomas. 

The Educational Review. Vol. x. Xo. 5. Contains among 
other ai tides — "The Prupei- Study uf Mankind” (v^ith iliustra- 
tii>n“'), heiiii? a review of Prof. A. H. Keane’s " Ethnology,” in the 
Cuinbridtiv Geographical ^:>eric55. 
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JANCAi,Y 12th, 1807. 

E. W. BkabroOK, Esq., i'.S.A., Frcsidtat, la the Chair. 

Tlie Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The following communications were read : — 

O 

‘‘On the Transition from the use of Copper to tliat of 
Bronze/' By Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., and “ On the 
Bronze of S.E. Europe/' By J. L. Myres, M.A , F.S.A. 

Discussion was carried on by Messrs. Evans^ Gowla.G), 
Myres, Balfour, and Eudler. 


On Me TiiANsmoN fruiii the p-se o/ C opper to that of 
By Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.E.S. 

The following paper is substantially a communication made to 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association at 
pool last September, The materials for it vveie founded u]*Mn 
the analyses of copper and bronxe implements kindly givee ’o 
me by Prof. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Bliss, Mr. Rylands, Mr. 

Evans, Mr. Joseph OtTord, and Mr. ^^piller, ond of minemls -.od 
V.OL. XXVI. ' Y 
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ancient copper slags furnislied by Prof. Bonney : also tlie 
analyses made by Dr. Percy, M. Bertlielot, Prof. Eoberts- 
Austen and others. Most of my results have been pul dished 
ill the '' Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arcluneology.” 

The first metal employed by man to any extent was gold, 
which occurs native in many regions of the eartli : but tJiis 
seems to hare been used mainly for ornamental purposes. 
Copper also sometimes occurs native, and many of its ores 
are easily reduced. There is no wonder, therefore, that it was 
employed in very early times, and in different countries, for the 
manufacture of implements designed for domestic, military, and 
other purposes. 

We know from existing inscriptions that the copper and 
turquoise mines of the Sinaitic peninsula were taken possession 
of by Seneferu, a king who reigned as far back as the fourth 
dynasty, at the very beginning of authentic Egyptian history : 
and that these mines were worked to about the end of the 
nineteenth dynasty. Tools made of copper have been found 
in Medum and Gizeh, dating from the fourth to the sixth 
dynasty' d a curious object called Pepi's sceptre, now in the 
British Museum, and analysed by Bert helot, dates from the 
sixth dynasty'.- A basketful of tools found by Flinders Petrie 
at Kahun, and dating from the twelfth dymastv, probably' about 
B.c. 2500, were found also to be made of copper.^ 

In Mesopotamia a very ancient knife made of nearly' pure 
copper, without tin, has been found at Tell el Sifr. 

M. de Sarzec found at Tello, in Chaldcea, a votive figure, in 
the foundations of an edifice more ancient than constructions 
which are estimated at forty centuries B.c. Bertlielot found it 
to be of copper deeply' encrusted with oxide, and without any' 
tind 

As to Asia Minor, the lowest treasures found at Hissarlik. 
the supposed seat of Troy', comprise pins and nails made of 
copper, according to Prof. jRoberts- Austen’s analysis.^ 

More instructive still is the great mound of Tell-el-Hesy' in 
Palestine, believed to be Lachish. In the lowest part of this 
mound were discovered adzes, knives, etc., of copper belonging 
to the time when it was an Ainorite city', before its conquest by' 
the Israelites under Joshua, and therefore in all probability' 
before the nineteenth dynasty' of Egvpt, say' about 1500 b.c.'" 

^ Proc. Biblical Arcbseologv,’* February, 1892. 

' “ Anriales cle Chimie et Physique,” Serie vi, 12, p. 120, 

Proc, Biblical ArchtEology,” March, ISOO. 

“ Comptes Kendus,” January 30, 1893. 

^ Ilios.” Schlieinann. 

^ “ Proc. Biblical Archaeology,” February, 1891. 
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The new race whose remains were discovered by Flindex'S 
Petrie at Xagada, in Egypt, and who are supposed to be 
Lybians who invaded Egypt from the West, had a few me- 
tallic implements. Tlie dagger, celt, and harpoon were ex- 
amined, which proved to be of copper and not bronze. 

But tools made of copper are not so hard as the tiint imple- 
ments which they gradually displaced ; and we can well under- 
stand the desire of the ancient peoples to harden their tools and 
thus render them more serviceable. This seems to have been 
effected in three different ways. 

1st. By admixture of the red oxide of copper, called by 
chemists cuprous oxide, or perhaps more correctly by the pro- 
duction of that substance in quantity during the smelting of 
the ore. Thus at Lachish some of the tools of the Ainorite 
epoch were found to be excessively hard and red ; an adze 
which was analysed giving about 21 per cent, of cuprous oxide. 
A similar adze obtained from a reliable source in Egypt, and 
ascribed to the eleventh dynasty, is found to be almost identical 
in its character and composition. The little harpoon from 
2sagada, and some other early implements also contain a con- 
siderable amount of cuproxis oxide, but it is quite possible that 
this was rather accidental than intentional. That it was inten- 
tional in the case of the two adzes mentioned above, appears to 
me clear, not only from the large quantity of the oxide, but 
from the fact that other early copper or bronze implements 
which have been similarly buried in the soil are not found to 
contain any large proportion of it. We can readily imagine 
that early workers in copper might obtain a metal rich in 
suboxide through prolonged fusion in the air, as indeed is the 
case in what is now called ‘‘ dry copper,*' a very hard and 
brittle substance. A very few per cent, of the suboxide of 
copper is sufficient to prevent copper being malleable : and it is 
quite certain that the specimens descriljed above could not 
have been hammered into form. We know, however, that the 
ancient plan of preparing metal implements was by casting in 
moulds. 

2nd. The presence of arsenic or antimony. The copper tools 
<liscovered at Kahun were found on analysis to contain arsenic ; 
n one instance, that of a large hatchet, to the extent of 3*90 
per cent. Dr. Percy found 2*29 per cent, in a knife which was 
certainly anteiior to the time of Panieses II. ^I. BertheloP 
lias just described the composition of certain tools found in the 
deserted copper mines of the Sinaitic peninsula, and which may 
therefore be supposed to have been left behind when the mines 
were abandoned. One of these, a broken pick, was ‘* fortement 
^ Comptes Rondus,” August, 1S96. 
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arseiiicale.*’ Two iiee^lles and a pin found in the old necropolis 
of Tonkh, between Memphis and Abydos, contained some ar- 
uenic. M. Berthelot ilid not find arsenic in any of the Sinaitie 
minerals that he examined, and concludes that it must liave 
been introduced into the metal on purpose. In other cases ft 
may be quite possible that it existed in the ores employed. 
A very small percentage would be sutheient to give a harder 
metal than usual, and therefore a more serviceable one. Tracas 
of antimony were also found in the ancient tools both of Bgypt 
and Palestine. 

ord. The presence of a small quantity of tin. This metal, to 
the extent of 2TG per cent., was found in a chisel from Kaliun, 
and smaller quantities of it in the hatchet and knife. Tlie 
mirror handle contained a decided amount of tin. Dr. Percy's 
knife, and the needles from Tonkh, also contained a trace. A 
knife dagger found in Cyprus, borings from which were given 
me by Mr. Arthur Evans, contained tin to an extent not exceed- 
ing one per cent. It is notable that the implements belonging 
to the Lybiaii race did not contain any amount of this nieta]. 
There can be little doubt that the admixture of tin was made 
for the purpose of hardening the copper, like the arsenic and 
antimony, and small as it is it would have an appreciable effect 
That so little was employed in these very early days was pro- 
bably due to its costliness. It is possible also that it existeil 
origiiially in small quantities in some copper ores ; Avhich would 
in consequence be much sought after as producing a good hard 
metal. We can well understand that, especially in early times, 
tin would only be intentionally added to the copper where 
strength was required ; thus at Mykenai the kettles and othei- 
domestic utensils wei^c made simply of coj^per, while the swurds, 
and such articles dr I tree as a vase were made of good bronze. 
Similarly the nuraghs of Sardinia contain bronze statuettes on 
copper pedestals, and bronze stvords with copper mountings^ 
Of course we are still in the liabit of using copper or brass 
(alloy of copper and zinc) in place of bronze (copper 
and tin) where the cheaper metal will equally suit our 
purpose. 

Tlie great advantage of mixing tin with copper was gradually 
perceived, and the favourite metal for tools became that alloy 
which is known as bronze. This is very evident at Kahuii. 
Among the implements foiuid there, occur needles. Some of 
these were of copper, ami therefore easily bent, and ill adapted 
to the purpose required ; but others were found to contain a 
considerable amount of tin, and had the necessary hardness. 


1 Perrat and Clupiez, ‘Historle de I’Art di.n8 I’Antiji ite,’' vd. >. 
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These are among the earliest examples of bronze.^ A fragment 
of a graving tool from the Sinaitic mines was found to be very 
hard ; and Berthelot describes it as a bronze very poor in tin 
and free from arsenic. The tools found by Mr. Petrie at Gurob, 
which date from the eighteenth dynasty, about 1200 B.C., also 
exhibit this tiansition. Two hatchets, the one small and the 
other large, gave respectively G’GT and 7*29 per cent, of tin. 
Similar w^eak bronze was found in the third city of Hissarlik, 
ill battleaxes and other implements. Analyses made by 
Damour, by Lyons, and by Eoberts- Austen yielded from 3B4 
to 8'G4 per cent. In that portion of the mound of Lachish 
which belonged to the Israel it ish period were found a quantity 
of nails and other ai tides of bronze, which were very much 
corroded, but gave a considerable percentage of tin. But, in fact, 
bronze containing about 9 to 10 per cent, of tin, much the same 
as our modern gunmetal, is to be found pretty^ well all over the 
civilised world, after, say, b.c. 1000, and was used for all kinds of 
purposes, until it in its turn was gradually displaced by iron 
and brass. The word translated “ brass ” in the Bible, may in 
some of the earliest records he applied to copper implements, 
but generally speaking it doubtless means “ bronze ” ; this was 
used for the furniture and ornaments of the tabernacle, for 
armour and arms, for fetters, and for city gates ; and there were 
even bows of bronze.^ 

When strength was not required, as in the case of statuettes, 
the bronze employed was much weaker in tin, but contained in 
its place lead, which was of course cheaper, and gave a move 
fusible alloy. Thus Meccant found in the bed of the Orontes 
some Hittite bronze figures of very archaic design, wliich 
contained 3'9 per cent, of lead and only 3*4 of tin. A bronze 
image found at Bubastis^ which I examined contained a fair 
amount of lead and a little tin : its date must be previous to 
B.c. 352, as the town was destroyed in that year. 

We have no evidence in what form the tin was Iwought into 
the Levant ; but that the Egyptians were acquainted with it in 
the metallic condition is proved by a finger ring of that metal 
which was found by Dr. Petrie at Gurob, dating "from the latter 
part of the eighteenth dynasty.^ ]\fy attempt to find tin in the 
minerals and slags from the Sinaitic peninsula which were given 
me by Professor Bonuey, gave a negative result, 

^ A far earlier example, if it be geiiuine, is a rod of bronze which Mr. Petrie 
obtained from a ma^taba at Mednni, of the fourth dynasty, and which contains 
about the ordinary amount of tin of the later period. *‘*Proc. Biblual Archa*- 
ology,” February, 1892. 

- See Revised Version, 2 Samuel xxii. 35, Job xx, 2i. 

“ Proc. Biblical Arclueologv,” ifirch, 1800. 

^ IlLihun,” p 10. 
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(3ur knowledge of early copper implements is still very 
meagre. Those of which the date is approximately known,, 
and which have been analysed, are very few in number. Still 
I venture to think it is faiily established that the early civilized 
nations around the Mediterranean formed tools and weapons of 
copper in place of the wood and stone previously employed by 
them or their savage ancestors : that they found certain methods 
of treating the ores produced a red metol which was harder than 
that usually obtained, and that certain kinds of ores also furnished 
a stronger copper. IVithout understanding the cause of this, they 
would naturally adojd such plans as experience showed to be best, 
and would probably try admixture of other substances. Gradu- 
ally they found that the addition of a certain black ore, or of 
the metal derived from it, produced an excellent result ; and as 
the demand for bronze increased the trade in tin increased also. 
There must have been a large traffic in the nietcds, or perhaps in 
the imidements themselves — the similarity in the shape of the 
tools in different countries rather favours the latter supposition. 
Thus nation after nation gradually passed from the use of copper 
to that of bronze. 

Appendix. 

This appendix is intended to give a fuller account of the 
analyses of the implements mentioned in the paper, with one 
or two additions. It is classified by countries, and, as far as 
p<-)ssible, the different specimens fr(_)m the same country are 
arranged in chronological order. I have not included any 
analysis of a specimen of copper or bronze that is not believed 
to be of earlier date tlian b.c. 1000. Except where the authority 
for the analysis is given, it is to le undeisfcood as having been 
made in my own laboratory. 

Egypt. iSarjada, The Libyans : see text, p. 311. 

i-rizeli. Pyramid of Cheops. AValter Flight. 

Dagger handle. 

Copper . . . . . . . . . . , . “ 99' 52 

Iron . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 'dS 


Med urn. See p. 3)10, and note, p. 313. 




Adze No. 1. 

Adze No. 2. 

Bronze rod. 

Copper 


bulk 

bulk 

S9-S 

Arsenic 


•38 

*5; 

■.> 

Antimony 

Iron . / 


. . trace 

trace 

trace 

Sulphur 



7) 

I ” 

Tin . . 


. . none 

1 none 

9-1 

1 
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Pepis Sceptre” Copper, without any tin or zinc, but con- 
taining a possible trace of lead. Berthelot. 

Kahitn. See pp. 310 and 312. 


j Hatchet. 

1 

Round 

chisel. 

1 Mirror 

1 handle. 

Needle. 

Copper 

93‘26 


06-35 

I 95'0 

hulk 

Arsenic 

3'90 


■36 

r ! more than 
\ ' ti-ace 

trace 

Tin 

•52 


2-16 

,, 

10-0 

Antimony 

•16 


— 

— 

trace 

Iron . . 

•21 



! - 

— 

Knife under 

Statue of Bci me ses //, p. 

311. Percy, 


Copper 


. , 


.. 07T2 


Arsenic 


, 

, , 

2-29 


Tin .. 

. . 



.. -24 (or possibly gold). 

Iron , . 

.. 



•43 


Tliehes. Knife mentioned 

l >7 Dr. 

Bud^e. ArchiRologia ” 

LIII, 83. 






Copper 

. . . . . . 



. • * . 

94-0 

Tin 

• . . . 




5 9 

Iron 




.. 

.. 

•1 

Guroh, See 

p. 313. 





‘ Small hatchet. Large hatchet. 

Copper 



89-59 

90-09 


Till . . 



6 67 

! 7 20 


Arsenic 



'95 

1 -22 


Antimony 



trace 

; trace 


Iron.. 



'54 

! 



Sl/iaitir Jlines, See p. 312. Berthelot. 


1 Broken pick. 

Graver. 

Needle. 

Copper 

. .. bulk 

bulk : 

bulk 

Tin .. 

. . . , . i none 

little ! 

none 

Arsenic 

. . . . . 1 much * 

none ’ 

little 


Brcrojwlis of Toncl\ See p. 312. Berthelot. 

Two needles and pin of copper with a little tin and arsenic. 
CiL-vLD.EA. Tillo. See p. 310. Berthelot. 
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Copper . . 
Water 
Oxvgeii • . 
Chlorine . . 
Silica 


yo*i\ e Hgure. 
77’7 
3-9 
e-1 
11 
3-9 


Traces of ^ul[>liur, arsenic, and lead, together with carbonate of lin.e, 
alumina, &c. 

Tdl^cUSifr. See p. 310. 

Knife. 

Copper . . . . . . , , . . . . . . 98 6 

Iron . . . . . . . - . . . . . . *7 

Sulphur . . . . . . . . . . . . *2 

Tin . . . . . . . . , - . . . . none 

Gold . . . . . . . . . ■ . . . doubtful 

India. G^vngcrifK Asiatic Society of Bengal. May, 1870. 
Hatchets. Pure copper. Percy, 

Orontes. See text, p. 313. 

P.A.LKSTINE. Tell-cl-H^.'sij. See pp. 310 nnd 31:1 

Amorite period. 



Israelite period. 


Copper . , 

Tin 

Lead 


Uvriii-s. Congres frAiitliropologif. Stnekholin, 187-1. ]». :U0. 
Walter Flight. 






:3i7 
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Knife da.a’gcr. See text, p. 312. 
Hissarlik. See p. 310. 


Louust City. liol>ert^-Aii>teii. 



i 

’ GilceJkuitV 
blade. 

Xeedle or pin. 

i 

j Xeedle or pin. 

Copper 

. . ; 97 t 

97 83 

98-20 

Tin 

none 

•21 

i trace 

Iron . . 

— 

-90 

*75 

Sulpliur 

. . . . 


1 *13 


Straw] City. Of the same character. 

Third City. Battle axes. Damour. 

Copper 05-80 . . 90 67 

Tin .. 8-64 

Battle axes. Bnhrils-Austen. 

Copper 95-41 . . 0^-80 

Tin 4-30 . . 5*70 

Si‘fh City. Battle axe. 1) amour. 

Copper . . . . . . . . . . . . 93-32 

Tin . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 SO 


Mvkexat. See text, p. 312. 

J)r. Feicy. 



Keltic. 

Sword. 

Copper 

98 47 

8G-3G 

Tin . . 

-C9 

13 OG 

Lead 

-16 

-11 

Iron . . 

■U3 

-17 

Nickel 

•19 

•15 

Arsenic 

■83 

none 


with traces of 

bismuth, silver. 


and cobalt. 

Sardinia. See text, p. 312. 


r.S. — since the above was read at the Society Bertlielot has 
presented to the Fieiicli Acahemy (“Coinptes Bcm.lns” of Feb. 
15; an important eominunication on other metallic objects 
found at Tello. One is a colo'^sal lance of red metal, much 
altered: the tilino^ consist of copper without any ]ieree[)til)le 
tin, lead, zinc, arsenic or antimony. Another is an adze of the 
same com])usition. A third is a curved hatcliet or adze of hard 
jnetal : it is of copper, without tin, lead or zinc, but with traces 
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of arsenic and phosphorus, to which M. Berthelot attributes its 
liardiiess. 

^ h \ Gowland considered Dr. (Gladstones paper to be a very 
valuable contriluitioii to the early history of copper and bronze. 
Yet he thoue;ht that the evidence whicli had been adduced, 
although of considerable weight, was hardly sutticient to justify 
us in stating absolutely that a cop})er age preceded a bronze age 
in every country. The material of which the hgliting weapons 
of a race was made was perhaps the most important factor in 
determining the cliaracter of an age, ’ yet in the paper we find 
no weapon of copj>er of earlier date than the knives of Tell-el- 
Hesy, whilst a hatchet and knife of the Kahun find ” (probably 
one thousand years earlier) both contained tin. Then of other 
objects a rod of bronze from Medum is as old as any object of 
copper. 

The small proportion of tin in some of the early objects may 
be due, as suggested, to the scarcity and consequent costliness 
of the metal ; on the other hand, the alloy may have been the 
direct result of smelting an oxidized copper ore containing tin 
ore (cassiterite). There are several examples at the present day 
of the production of alloys by smelting compound ores, as for 
instance in Hida, Japan, where an alloy of copper containing 
10 per cent., and more of lead is obtained from a mixed ore of 
copper and lead ; and in the Malay Peninsula, where an ore on 
smelting yields pewter (an alloy of tin and lead). 

That copper was allowed to oxidize during melting with the 
intention of hardening it, is a point on which he differed from 
Dr. Gladstone, because there is a more natural explanation of 
the occurrence of excess of cuprous oxide. Besides, copper is 
not much hardened l)y its ])resence not nearly so mucli as by 
simply hammering the ordinary metal. He had found that lU 
pjer cent, and Harnpe IS per cent., had not much hardening effect. 

In all primitive furnaces — and he had had considerable ex- 
perience with such ill Jnpan — the copper obtained always con- 
tained an excess of cuprous oxide, and it is only when tlie metal 
contains an excess that it can be cast in a “ closed ’’ mould sucli 
as that rec [Hired for a celt. 

For these reasons excess of the oxide is found in all such 
castings. 

He agreed with Dr. Gladstone that the arsenic which had 
been found in. some copper implements was certainly not due 
to its intentional addition lent to the smelting of arsenical ores 
of copper, just as in the present day the copper from the South 
of Spain contains large quantities of arsenic. 

Respecting the absence of arsenic and tin from the ores of 
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the Sinaitic Peninsula exaniined he thought that Dr. Gladstone 
would agree with him that the specimens analysed are yet too 
few in number to enable us to say definitely that these metals 
do not exist in that rather extensive mineral district. He 
desired further to point out how very necessary it was to exer- 
cise the greatest caution in drawing conclusions from a few 
analyses only, res];)ecting the manner in which any ancient alloys 
liad been made and the intentions of their makers. He had 
already cited examples of the direct production of alloys from 
ores, and would now adduce two cases of extreme variations in 
the composition of alloys due to the primitive processes employed 
in their manufacture. 

In the old Korean mint where coins consisting of copper, lead, 
till and a little zinc were being cast by very rude methods when 
he visited it, he had found that some coins contained 4‘88 per 
cent., and others only O'Oo per cent., tin. 

In one issue of old Japanese copper-lead-tin coins the average 
proportion of copper was 7 7 '3 per cent., but wlien single coins 
w’ere analysed it ranged from 69‘8 to S6‘S per cent. He thought 
the paper was a most valuable one, although on one or two points 
his views differed somewhat from Dr. Gladstone's. 

Mr. Myres said that many of the early implements, though 
cast in an open mould, were certainly hammered to increase 
their density. Also that both in Cyprus frequently, and 
among the Libyan tombs at Ballas-Xaqada, daggers, axes, 
and other offensive weapons, as well as domestic utensils and 
ornaments, were found of pure copper. 

Mr. H. Balfour asked : — Is there any evidence in Europe 
of a stage in the early development of the metal age, at wKich 
raw copper v’as fashioned into implements by hammering and 
grinding alone, without being smelted ? This stage is admir- 
ably represented in K. America, where nearly pure native 
copper was found in abund.ance on the shores of Lake Sujierior, 
and elsewhere, and was skilfully fashioned into implements by 
the natives without any smelting process, tlie metal being 
treated as though it were a kind of plastic stone by a people 
just emerging from their stone age. If we are to establish a 
continuity from tlie stone to the metal ages, some such stage 
seems to be necessary, as otherwise the jump from the ordinary 
methods applied to working stone into shape to the treatment 
of metals by smcltinf/, is so wide a one that the continuity 
seems to break down. If evidence of this continuity is not 
forthcoming in Europe, whither must we look to find the traces 
of this important transitional period ? 
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Dr. Gladstone thanked the audience for the cordial manner 
in which they had received his coinmunication. There had 
no doubt been criticisms, as well as tlie addition of several 
interesting facts ; but he did not think that any statement of 
his had been impugned, except when Mr. Gowlaud denied that 
the small quantity of cuprous oxide would make copper hard. 
This had been stated on the authority of Dr. Percy. There 
was no doubt that the adze found at Telhel-Hesy, which was 
very rich in red oxide, was very hard indeed. Mr. Myres’ 
observations on the hammering of celts which had been cast in 
a mould would warrant the addition of hammering as another 
means by which tlie ancients sought to harden their copper 
tools. 

He did not think that tlie fact of no transitnm period between 
the use of stone and that of bronze being found in Japan and 
some other countries was any argument against the theory lie 
supported. Some nations must necessarily be first in the dis- 
covery of the value of copper, and in the art of hardening it by 
tin ; and when bronze tools became common, and the science ot 
navigation advanced, they would naturally be carried as mer- 
chandize to other nations that had not yet advanced beyond 
the use of stone implements. Thus it is not likely that speci- 
mens of an intermediate stage would be founil there. It 
appeared to him that the theory which explained the largest 
number of facts was that the ancient nations about the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean, Egypt, Chaldica, Syria, Cyprus, 
Greece, Sardinia, did pa=is through a transitional period of the 
use of copper implements before the invention of bronze. 

AVith reference to Mr. Iludler’s request for the details of 
analyses. Dr. Gladstone was quite willing to add the figures, so 
far as he can, in an appendix. 


The Keepauua Ceremony of Initiation. By ll. H. Mathews, 
LS., Corres. Memb. Anthrop. Inst, of Clreat Britain. 

[with platc xxxti.] 

The tribes whose initiation ceremonies are treated of in this 
paper occupied a tract of country on the eastern coast of Xew 
South Wales, extending from about Newcastle almost to tbe 
Macleay River, comprising aijproximately the counties of 
Macquarie, Hawes, Gloucester, and the eastern half of the 
county of Durham. Several different dialects were spoken 
by the tribes who occupied the districts referred to, including 
the Watthungk, Molo, Birrapee, Bahree, Kutthack, Minyowa, 
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Carapath, Goreenggai, and some others. Although this is one 
of the first portions of the colony settled upon by the English 
peoj)le, nothing lias hitherto been done to obtain a compre- 
liensive account of the initiation ceremonies of the native tribes 
who were originally spread over it. 

The disappearance of the aborigines liefore the white race 
has been so rapid that unless steps be taken without delay to 
collect authentic records of their customs, it will soon become 
impossible to o])tain any reliable information respecting them. 
The object of the present paper is to furnish a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies of initiation as they were formerly 
carried out, and are still practised by a few remnants of the 
tribes within the districts mentioned. The information con- 
tained in the following pages is entirely new, and is now 
puldished for the first time. 

The Main Camp a ad Kecparra Ground, — The last Keejparm 
htdd on the Manning Itiver took place in the winter of 1889, 
Dll a part of the Australian Agricultural Company’s Grant of 
464,640 acres, in the CDunty of Gloucester, Xew South Wales. 
The site chosen for the general encampment was a short dis- 
tance from the right liaiik of Stony Creek, a small stream whicli 
flovs north-easterly into the Planning River. This Keeparra 
ground is about three-<[unrters of a mile up Stony Creek, from 
the crossing-place over that creek of the public road from 
Tinonee to George Town. This road passes through the north- 
eastern corner of the Grant above mentioned, and crosses the 
Manning River about 60 chains alcove the confluence there- 
with of Charity (deck, wliich flows in on the northern side 
of the river. 

The KackarvOj or public ling, was 160 yards S. 50^ E. from 
the right bank of Stony Creek on some level, tliickly wooded 
country. The tribes who attended the ceremony camped around 
this ring, each (►ccupying the side nearest their own 

districts. Water for camp use was obtained from the creek 
referred to, and there were good hunting grounds all around. 

The kackaroo consisted of an oval space 28 feet in the longest 
diameter by 2o feet across, bounded by a raised earthen embank- 
iiyeiit or wall, which was formerly about a foot high — the base 
of the wall being about 18 inches through. lu one side of this 
embankment an opening, 3 feet wide, was left, from which a 
narrow pathway, yupiavay^ led away through the forest in a 
direction bearing S. 40"^ W. for a distance 370 yards to 
another and larger oval tuiclobure, called the yootiamhang (excre- 
ment place). This space WiX5 31 feet Ijy 26 feet, and vas 
enclosed by an earthern wall similar to the one near the camp, 
and the path entered it through an opening left in its wall in 
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the same way. The longest dumieter of Loth these ovals was in 
the direction of the pathway connecting them, and the embank- 
ment was continued a few feet outwards along each side of the 
pathway in both cases. In the middle of the second, or larger, 
enclosed space was a heap of earth about 4 feet in diameter 
at the base, and 18 inches hi^jh, on tup of which a lire had been 
kept burning. Plate, XXXJI, Figs. 1 and 2. 

There were no figures men, animals, or other devices, 
funned l)y heaping up tlie loose earth, or by cutting an outline 
in the surface of the soil, contiguous to the path connecting the 
ovals, similar to those seen on the Bora and liurhung grounds 
of the Kamilaroi and "Wiradtlinri tribes, whose initiation cere- 
monies are described by me elsewhere.^ 

A numl>er of trees MTre niaiked around the goonamhanfj, 
some of them being just outside the embankment, and others 
iiearlv two chains distant from it. The devices upon them 
consisted of the curious marking called dharrooJ: or dharroong 
by the natives, and were cut upon the bark only. The trees 
selected were grey gum and spotted gum, the bark of which 
are smooth and soft, and well suited for the purpose. The 
dharroong extended from near the butts of the trees to an 
altitude varying from G feet to 22 feet up the bole or trunk. 
Most of the trees were marked all roimd the trunk, but some 
were ornamented only on the side facing the goonambang. 

On an irrm bark tree, tlie only one of that species marked on 
this Keeparra groumi, was the representation of an iguana 
(Fig. 9), 4 feet 2 inches long, and 9 inclies across the widest 
part of the body — the legs being about 5 inches in length, and 
were without claws. The head is turned to the left, as if the 
animal were looking alnjut. TJiis drawing was outlined in the 
bark by means of a nick cut with a tomahawk. 

There were twenty other marked trees, all grey and spotted 
gums, sf‘veu of the most representative of which are shown in 
Fig.s. G, 7, 8, 10 to 13, of Plate XXX IL The carving of the 
pattern shown in Fig. 18, covered 21 feet 8 inches of the bole of 
the tree, cummeiicing at o or 4 inches from the ground, making a 
total height from the surface of the ground of about 22 feet. 
The marking shown in Figs. G and lo"extended up the trunks 
of the tiees about lu feet. The dharruok on ail these trees was 
cut into the bark with a tomahawk, but did not extend to the 
wou<l. 

It will peihaps be interesting to describe another keeparra 
ground visited by me, wliicli is situated ])etwceu three and four 

' “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,’’ xxir, 411-427 : op, cit., sxt, 295-339 ; ‘‘ American 
AnrhropoIogi-^1,’’ ix, 33--49; ‘Mouni. Bov. Soo. Js'.S. ^Vales,” xxviii, 9S-120; 
“Proc. Boy Soc. Victoria,” ix (X.S.), 137-173. 
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miles north-easterly from the village of Gresfurd, New South 
Wales. The main camp of the natives who were present at the 
ceremonies was pitched in an open forest, on some gently 
sloping ground a few chains easterly from the lelt bank of a 
small watercourse, a tributary of the Allyn Eiver, within 
Portion No. 55, of 2,000 acres, in the parish of Lewinsbrook, 
county of Durham. The local Alhui Eiver tribe were the first 
to erect their camp, around which the other tribes took up 
their positions, each in the direction of the country from which 
they had come. 

Close to the eastern side of the general encampment was the 
kaclaroo, 40 feet by 29 feet, from which the iiiqypang or path 
led away on a bearing of N. 85*^ E., ascending some sloping 
ground for a distance of IT chains to the goonanibang, on the 
crest of a low ridge. The diameters of this oval space were 
28 feet and 20 feet respectively, being smaller than the oval 
near the camp. The usual lieap of earth on vrhich the tire 
is kept burning was in the centre of this enclosure. There 
were furmerlv several marked trees, around the goonanil)ann, 
but they have all been Inirnt down and destroyed by bush 
fires. At a distance of about 7 chains in a north-north- 
westerly direction from the goonambang, along the top of 
the ridge, were a few other marked trees, the dharroong on 
some of which are still distinguishable. I copied these marks, 
but have not reproduced them in the present paper. 

Mustering the Tribes . — When it is found that there are a 
sufficient number of boys old enough f<u* initiation, the head- 
man of the tribe wdiose turn it is to call the community 
together, who may be called the “ Chief Initiator,'' sends out 
messengers to all the neighbouring tribes whom it is desired 
shall be present. The headman does not take this step on his 
own responsibility, but after due consultation with the elders of 
his tribe. When one of these messengers^ arrives at the camp 
of the tribe he has been directed to summon, he sits down in 
sight of the men’s quarters, and some of them go over to him, 
knowing by his manner that he is the bearer of news to their 
tribe. They would treat him hospitably, and talk with him 
about general matters of tribcd interest. On the following 
morning lie would accrjinpany the men to the imng'gff.ralf or 
meeting place where they assemble to discuss all such matters 
as they do not wish the women or uninitiated youths to take 
part ill. Oil reaching the weenggarah, which would he only a 
short distance from the camp, the messenger would tell the 
lieadiiian and elders the purport of his mission, and would 

^ The messenger generally has another man him when engaged on this 
duty, to keep him company. 
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hand them a white quartz crystal which had been given t<» 
him hy the chief initiator when dispatching liim on this 
errand. 

If these people, after deliberation among themselves, decide 
to accept the invitation, they give the messenger another white 
stone to be carried back to the lieadman who sent him. The 
latter, on receiving this token of their concurrence, then selects 
a suitable plan in some part of his own territory where game is 
sufficiently plentiful to atford food for Ids visitors, and there ho 
commences to prepare the ground. If, on the contrary, the 
tiibe to whom the white stone was sent consider the time 
inopportune, or that there are other weighty reasons for post- 
poning the general gathering, no white stone is returned 1)V 
the messenger, and the initiator then knows that they do 
not approve of his proposal, and the matter lapses for the 
present. 

Assuming that the invitation has been accepted, the iidtiator 
immediately commences to prepare the keeparra ground, and 
dispatches another set of messengers, each of whom are on this 
occasion provided with a bull-roarer (goonandhaJceca)^ several 
tails or kilts, a belt, and other articles. Each messenger on 
arriving at his destination would be received in the manner 
already described, and would hand the bull-roarer to the head- 
man, who would take charge of it, and the tails wouhl be 
ilistributed to the men to whom they had been sent. Xotliing 
would be said to the women al)out these proceedings until the 
time arrived for making a stait for the place of meeting. One of 
tlie men would then sound a bull-roarer just after dark in the 
vicinity of the camp, and next morning every one would pack 
up and proceed by easy stages towards the appointed tryst, 
dances and songs being indulged in at night at each of the 
stages along tlieir route. At these camping places, one of the 
men swings the laill-roarer in the adjacent forest just after 
dark, and again a little before daylight, and ttie women reply to 
it by beating on their rugs, and singing ; the men give a shout 
in unison. 

AYhen such a contingent gets within about a day’s jouniey of 
tlie main camp, a messenger is sent on to report that they will 
arrive next day or the day following. When they get near the 
camp, the men, women and children sit down a short distance 
out of sight of the goonambang. The men then paint themseh'es 
with white stripes on their chests, on th®ir <a’ms, and on their 
legs from the knee down. When this painting is completed, 
two of the men go ahead by themselves, each of them carrying 
one or two boomerangs in his belt and one in liis hand ; in tin* 
other hand he carries a small bough ready for use by and bye. 
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The men beloiij^iiig to the local tril^e — and other mobs, if any, 
wlio have arrived "previously — who may be called the ''hosts,*' 
repair from the luaiii camp to the g(»<)nambaiig and sit down 
within it, having tlieir faces turned in the direction of the camp. 
AMien these two men get close to the goonambang they gently 
]iit the boomerangs wliich they carry in their hands against 
those in their belts, and the hosts answer, /nf A / Then they 
advance a few paces, and stamp one foot on the ground, and the 
hosts answer //r/i / This ]_>eatiiig tjf Ixioiiierangs and stamping 
is repeated till the men get quite close to the back of the 
goonambang. The two men now separate, one going round one 
side, and one round the other, and again meet at the entrance of 
the goonambang, where they stand and dance, shaking their 
boughs and boomerangs for a brief ])eriod. They then throw 
xlown the boughs, and go away back to their comrades, who 
have remained at the place where they painted themselves, and 
all of them now approach the goonambang, lightly tapping their 
boomerangs together as they walk along, and on arriving at the 
ring they form a circle round it. 

The hosts now get up and go outside, where they remain 
standing in a group, and one or more of their number commence 
sounding the or bulhroarer. The women at the 
camp, on hearing this, assemble at the kff.ckaroo, and begin to 
sing and beat their rugs, and some of them dance. The 
wmmen belonging to the new iiujl) also started from where they 
had been sitting down, as soon as their men started for the 
goonambang, and proceeded direct to the main camp, where 
they joined the women of the hosts. 

As soon as the bull-roarers commenced to sound, the men of 
the new mob entered the goonambang, and walked round, and 
then started towards the kackaroo in n meandering line, in 
single tile, carrying their boomerangs and other weapons with 
them. They were immediately followed by the hosts, each of 
whom carried green bushes in tlieir hands. On arriving at tlie 
circle they walked once round it, and then entered it through 
the opening in its wall, the women at the same time going out of 
it by stepping over tlie embankment at the other end, where they 
remained as s}>ectators. The men then dance and jump about in 
the ring, uttering guttural noises, the men of the new mob calling 
out the names of a few principal camping grounds in the country 
from which they have come. All tiie men and women then 
disperse into the camp, and the strangers commence erecting 
their (piarters. These arrivals generally take place in tlie 
afternoon a few hours before sundown. 

Daily Pt rforitaracrs of tlo: MoAa Onnp. — Every day the men 
go out liunting, and meet each other in the evening an liuur or 

VOL. xxvr. " z 
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so before sundown at the goonambang. If some of the men 
liave remained in the camp all day, they also will proceed to 
the goonambang and meet the others there. When they are all 
assembled, a bull-roarer is sounded, and they march along the 
track in single file to the kackaroo, inside of which the women 
are dancing, having gathered there when they heard the bull- 
roarer, The men then march once round the outside of the 
circle in the same maimer as on the arrival of a tribe, already 
described. The women then step out of the ring, and stand a 
few yards from it, where they remain till the conclusion of the 
performance. 

The men now enter the ring and dance round a few times, 
shouting out the names of remarkable places, after which all 
hands walk away to them respective camps. 

A level patch of ground in a convenient part of the camp is 
cleared and made smooth for dancing on. Almost every 
evening one of the tribes present gets up a corrohoree for the 
amusement of the others. The men of one tribe dance one 
evening — their women beating time for them ; the next night 
the men and women of another tribe provide the evening's 
amusement. 

Taking av:ay the loys . — On the evening of the day preceding 
the principal ceremony, all the tribes remove their camps close 
to the kackaroo, or public ring, where they remain for the 
night. Some of the men go to the goonambang and camp 
there, and during the night they swing a bull-roarer at intervals, 
and the women at the kackaroo heat their rugs and sing in 
response, whilst the men give the customary shout. At day- 
l.>reak the following morning a number of the men who have 
been camping with the women at the kackaroo proceed to the 
goonambang, tapping their boomerangs together as they walk, 
and join the other men who were there all night. All the men 
at the goonambang then start towards the kackaroo in single 
file, marching in a meandering course, and shouting as they go. 
On reaching the circle, they march once round the outside of it, 
and then enter it through the opening in the embankment, and 
continue marching round until all of them are within the ring. 
They now jump and dance, forming a group in the centre, after 
which they step out of it, and all the people go and have their 
breakfast. 

After the morning meal has been disposed of, all the young 
men, accompanied by some of the old fellows, again start away 
to the goonambang, carrying their spears and other weapons 
with them, and commence painting their bodies jet black with 
powdered charcoal and grease. The chiefs and other old men 
remain with the women at the kackaroo, and preparations for 
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the ceremony are at once commenced. The relatives of the 
novices now take them to some convenient place adjacent, and 
paint them all over with red ochre and grease. Some sheets of 
bark are now’ laid on the ground just inside the boundary of 
the back part of the ring, or, in other words, on that side of it 
which is farthest from the patlnvay leading to the goonambang. 
Leaves are then thickly strewn on this bark, forming a kind of 
couch, and when the paiiuing of the novices is completed, they 
are led into the ring and placed sitting dowm in a row on the 
conch of leaves — the novices belonging to each tribe being put 
in a group by themselves on that side of the ring wdiich faces 
their own country. The headmen now ask the women to come 
up close, and the mother of eiicli hoy sits ou the ground just 
outside the ring near her soii^ ; liis sisters aud relatives are a 
little farther off, aud the other women and children outside 
of the last named. If the earth is damp, owdng to recent rains, 
pieces of bark stripped from the adjacent trees, or heaps of 
bushes, are laid on the ground for the women to lie on. The 
mothers of the novices are painted with red and wliite stripes 
on the face, chest and arms. 

The principal headman then w’alks along the row of novices, 
bending dowm the liead of each one until his chin is resting on 
his breast. The w’omen aud children are also told to lie down, 
and are covered over with rugs and bushes, some of the men 
running round amongst them to see that this formality is properly 
carried out. As soon as the mothers are covered over, they 
are directed to continue making a low humming or buzzing 
sound, in order that they may not hear the guardians taking 
away the novices. While the covering is being placed over 
the women, a man runs aw’ay to the goonambang and tells the 
men there that everything is ready. These men, armed wdth 
their boomerangs and nulla-nullas, then start towards the 
kackaroo, some of them taking up their position on one side 
of the ring, and some on the other, but the majority of them 
stand near the front of it — that is, on the side from which the 
path emerges. The headmen are Avalking about directing the 
proceedings, being sometimes in the ring, and sometimes outside 
of it. All these operations are carried out as speedily as practi- 
cable, so as not to keep the w’omen — some of whom have 
infants at their breasts — any longer under such rigorous con- 
cealment than is necessary. 

The men wdio have been assigned as guardians to the novices 
now’ step forward, and catching them by the arm, help them to 
their feet, and lead them noiselessly aw’ay along the pathway 


1 If a boy’s mother is dead, or too ill to be present, ono of bis mother’s 
sisters takes her place at the ring. 


z 2 
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towards the goonambarig, their heads remaining bent down as 
they walk along. When the novices have got about 50 or 100 
yards from the kackaroo, two men who were in readiness, one 
on each side of the ring, commence loudly sounding tlieir 
bull-roarers. All the armed men who are standing round, make 
a noise by beating together two boomerangs, or any two weapons 
which they may happen to have with them. This noise is made 
so that if the string of one of the bull-roarers should break 
— which sometimes happens — the women would not hear it 
jailing on the ground. One of the men goes into the ring, 
swinging his bull-roarer, and the other walks along one side 
near the women. This only lasts a few minutes and then 
all the men follow after the novices. While this tumultuous 
noise is going on, the guardians say to each other that they 
suppose Goign is killing all the women and children in the 
camp. This puts the novices in a great state of anxiety and 
alarm, but they are not allowed to speak or gaze about them. 

The novices are conducted along the pathway to the goonam- 
bang, and are placed sitting down on a couch of small bushes 
and leaves which have been prepared for them, between the 
tire and tlie embankment bounding the ring, their guardians 
sitting down behind them in such a way that each boy may be 
sai<l to be sitting in a man’s lap. The boys of each tribe sit on 
the side of the ring nearest the country tliey have come from. 

Thr Ktreealhang Camp , — A short digression will now be made 
for the purpose of describing how the women are released from 
their prostrate position, and their subsequent proceedings. As 
soon as the guardians, novices, and the contingent wdio follow 
them are out of sight of tlie kackaroo, the covering is taken off 
the women by the men who have charge of them, and they are 
permitted to rise. First, the mothers of the boys are set free — 
then the sisters — and lastly, the other women and children are 
uncovered. The mothers and sisters of the novices generally 
give vent to tears and lamentations when they find the bo vs 
and all the men gone away ; and such of the young girls and 
boys who have never been to a keeparra be fore appear to have 
been very much scared by the strange ordeal through which 
they have just passed. They immediately pack up all their 
movables, and start away some distance* to another locality 
which has been previously decided upon by the headmen of 
the several tribes, and there they erect a new camp, being 
assisted in this work by some of the old men who have been 
<lirected to remain with them. The usual rule of each tribe 
camping round the local mob, each in the direction of their 
respective districts, is observed in the erection of this new 
camp. 
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The mother of each novice, l)efore leaving the kackaroo, picks 
some small green bushes, which she ties on the top end of her 
yamstick. \Vlieu these leaves get dry, it will be considered 
•about time to bring the boys back to the kweealbang. The 
sisters of the novices each pick up a piece of burning bark from 
a fire close by the ring, where they have been smouldering 
ready for use. " These fire-brands, renewed as often as necessary, 
must be carried by tliein, when going from place to place, till 
thev again meet their brothers at the kweealbang. 

Before finally iiuitting the main camp, a small sapling is cut 
down, and one end of it inserted firmly in the ground at the 
kackaroo, in a slanting position, the elevated end pointing in 
the direction of the new camp. If it is intended to erect the 
camp only a little way off, the pole is short ; hut if the new 
camp is some distance away, the pole is long. The upper end 
of this pole is ornamented by having a bunch of green leaves or 
grass tied around it. This pointer is left for the purpose of 
guiding to the kweealbang camp any tribe which is expected, 
but has not yet arrived. 

In the proximity of the new camp, on tlie side of it 
nearest the place to which the novices will be taken by the 
headmen, a piece of tolerably level ground is selected, and 
cleared of all timber and loose rubbish, and a Targe fire kindled in 
the middle of it. This cleared space and its adjuncts is called 
hicccalhang (fire place, or place of the fire). Here the mothers 
and sisters of the no\dces assemble every day for the purpose of 
singing and dancing, and on these occasions the mothers carry 
the yamsticks, ornamented with bunches of leaves tied on their 
ends, already referred to. 

Ceremonies in the Bush . — As before stated, the novices are 
taken to the goonamhanrf (excrement place), where they remain 
till the women and children have departed from the other circle, 
which would occupy half an hour, or perhaps longer. During 
this time some old men perform feats of jugglery, and exhibit 
white stones (quartz crystals) to the novices. These stones are 
raked out of the heap of earth and ashes in the middle of the 
ring, and are warm, owing to the tire which is burning on top 
of the heap. Tliese quartz crystals are believed to be the excre- 
ment of Goign. 

The novices are then helped to their feet, and are taken to 
each of the marked trees in succession. The men stoop down, 
and clear away with their hands all leaves and rubbish from the 
surface of the ground around each tree, and the novices are 
brought to this clear space, with their heads bowed, and are told 
to look up at the marks on the tree. When it is thought that 
they have seen this suttieiently, they are requested to turn their 
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faces towards the grouud as before. There is a cleared path 
from one marked tree to another, and the boys are taken along 
this path to the next tree, when the same formality of clear- 
ing a space around its base is gone through, and the boys are 
again directed to look up. When the men are approaching 
each tree they throw pieces of stick at it, and dance round it on 
the clear space referred to, rubbing their hands upon the tree 
and telling the boys to take particular notice of the marks upon 
it. The men make a guttural noise as the novices are shown 
each tree, and also in going from one tree to another. 

After tlie novices have been shown the goonambang, and all 
the marked trees around it, they are next taken away by their 
guardians and the old men, several miles into the bush, to a 
c-atnp called hcelayhanrj (urinating place). During the journey 
thither the novices are not allowed to gaze about them, but 
have to keep dheir eyes cast upon the ground at their feet, and 
their hands held on their stomachs, as they walk along with 
their guardians. The headmen and young fellows who accom- 
pany them, are also a little way behind the novices, shouting 
and making a great noise as they march along. 

At the keelaybang a camp is formed by erecting a long, con- 
tinuous guuyali or mia-mia in the following manner. (Fig. 3, 
Plate XXXII.) A row of wooden forks, about 4 or 5 feet 
high, are first inserted in the ground, and saplings laid from 
fork to fork, resembling a fence with only one top rail. All 
along one side of this top rail, reaching from it to the ground, 
bark and bushes are placed in a slanting position, forming a 
shelter, covered in on one side, leaving the other side open. U nder 
the open side leaves are thickly strewn on the ground, for the 
men and boys to lie upon. The back of this shelter is towards 
the women’s camp. A row of fires are lit in front of this 
shelter, and beyond these fires the surface of the ground is 
cleared of all loose rubbish and grass for a distance of several 
yards, the riibbisli forming a sort of embankment around the 
farther side of the cleared space. Such a camp would be 
formed on some tolerably level ground near a running stream 
or water-hole. 

When the camp at the keelaybang has been completed the 
novices are placed lying down in a row on the leaves which have 
been spread on the ground under the shelter, and are covered 
over with rugs, each boy having his guardian beside him. The 
novices and guardians occupy a central position, and the rest of 
the men camp under the remainder of the shelter, in both 
directions. During the day-time the novices are sometimes 
allowed to sit up, keeping their eyes towards the ground, but 
are not allowed to speak to anyone. If a boy wants anything 
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he must touch his guardian, who then commences asking him 
the most likely things, until he guesses correctly, when the boy 
nods assent. If he wants to micturate, the guardian leads him 
out to the fire, and he micturates in the ashes. 

On the first night of the arrival of the no\dces at the keelay- 
bang, some human excrement is given to them as they sit in the 
camp. It is laid on pieces of bark, and each boy has to eat the 
share which is allotted to him by the headmen. At this camp 
they are also req^uired, on more than one occasion, to drink the 
urine of some of the men, collected in a coolamin for the purpose. 
During the celebration of these rites, a bull-roarer is sounded in 
the neighbouring forest. 

At this camp there are pantomimic performances nearly every 
night, the men dancing and acting on the clear space already 
described. Sometimes the animal imitated is the kangaroo— 
the men hopping along one after the other. The iguana is also 
represented by the men crawling along on the ground, moving 
their hands and feet like that animal. At other times the 
soldier bird is imitated ; sometimes the flying fox, the native 
bear, the rock wallaby, the wombat, and other animals. These 
performances are generally carried on at niglit by the light of 
the row of camp fires — the novices sitting in the shelter, while 
the men are acting on the other side of the fire. Some of the 
performances are, however, enacted during the day, after the 
men leturn from hunting. All these pantomimic representa- 
tions are largely mixed with abominable and obscene gestures. 
After tlie dances and games are over, one of the men sometimes 
sounds a goonandhakeecf (excrement-eater) in the bush near the 
camp. The guardians or some of the other men then shout out, 
as if addressing some one, The boys are here yet ! Don’t 
interfere with them I ” The novices are told that the noise 
they hear is the voice of Goign, wln^ would come and eat them 
if he got the chance. 

During the early part of each day, the men go out huntino'^ 
and bring home tlie results of the chase, consisting of kangaroos, 
iguanas, biuD, and other game, as well as wihl lioney. The 
novices are not allowed to leave the camp, but mu^t sit in the 
shelter all day with their eyes cast down, some of their 
guardians remaining with them. Some of the game cauuht 
during the day is cooked for the novices, the bones and sinews 
being taken out of it, and the pieces cut small, so that they 
may not be able to distinguish what animals fiesh is beiu'o' 
given to tliem. Some of the old men go nnind to see that the 
food for the novices is prepared according to rule, and when it 
is ready the guardians carry it to them. 

One or more of the tribes who intended to be present may 
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have been uuavoklably detained on the miy, and do not reach 
the main camp nntil a few days after the novices have been 
taken away. Such a tribe, on reacliinii' the main camping 
place, and finding all the people gone away, would go to the 
kackaroo, and on seeing the index pole would stait away in 
that direction, and join the other people at the new camp, and 
take up their cpiarters on the side nearest their own country. 
The young fellows belonging to these new’ arrivals are always 
eager to be present and assist at the performances at the 
keelaybang, and accordingly the}^ start out to the camp in the 
hush. On the way they paint their bodies with powdered 
charcoal, olitained by luirning the hark of the apple tree or 
blood wood, and mixing it with grease. 

These men, who are called hccrrxiqf (hudies), approach the 
keelaybang in single hie, each man holding a green bush in 
front of him, which hides his face and body as far as the waist, 
and as they walk along they make a shrill sound resembling 
the howling of the dingo, or wild dng. On hearing this noise, 
the guardians and other men present say to each other, “ That 
must he Tlioorkocl's dogs coming to kill the boys ; let us cut 
steps in the trees near us so that the boys can climb up out of 
their way.” A few of the men at the back of the keelaybang 
commence chopping at a tree, and the boys are helped to their 
feet, and are put standing in a row m*ar the tires, each boy 
being supported by his guardian. By this time the keerang 
have reached the clear space at the keelaybang, where they 
throw down their bushes and spread out in a line in front of 
the novices, and jump about, swaying their arms, after which 
they retire to one end of the camp. The other men then go 
and pick up the hushes thrown down by the keerang, and pull 
the leaves otf them, making a continuous grunting noise while 
so empdoyed. The novices are then put hack in their former 
places, and tlie keerang proceed to erect their quarters, hy 
adding to one end of the same line forks and bushes already 
descriljed. 

After the novices have l)een about a week at the keelaybang 
another mob of men from the woineifs camp make their aj>pear- 
aiice during the afternoon. They appuoach the camp in the 
same manner, carrying bushes and imitating the native dog. 
like the previous mob, and the novices are brought out to see 
them in the same way. The men at the camp pull the leaves 
oft' the boughs thrown down by the keerang, who sit down at 
one end of the clear space. After tlie formalities of their 
reception have been gone through, the new arrivals, who are 
not painted black on this occasion, ask some of the other men 
to accomp>any them a little way from the camp, where they 
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hold a consultation as to the date on which the novices will be 
taken to the kweealbang. If the course of performances in 
the bush have been completed, the boys may be returned next 
day, but if some further instruction is necessary, the date is 
arranged accordingly. The keerang then take their leave, and 
return to the kweealbang camp. After this visit of the keerang 
the novices are allowed greater liberty, being permitted to sit 
up straight in the camp, and occasionally to stand. Having 
been lying so long, and sitting witii their heads hent down, 
makes them weak and giddy, so that when they try to stand 
they stagger like a drunken man, and have to be helped to 
their feet, as before stated, ])y tlieir guardians. It is therefore 
necessary to give them a little relaxation to afford them an 
opportunity of regaining their strength before attempting the 
journey to the kweealbang. During the last night of the 
sojourn at the keelaybaug the old men sing Goign's song 
while the boys are lying in the camp. 

The day after the arrival of the Keerang — or it may be in a 
few days’ time — very early in the moining, perhaps before 
sunrise, one of the headmen pretends to see a large brown 
s<]uirrel going into a hole in a tree growing near the camp, and 
asks one of the men to catch it. The tail of a squirrel or 
opossum has previously been fastened on the side of tliis hole 
by one of the men, unknown to the hoys, to convey the idea 
that the rest of the animal is within. Tlie novices ai^e then 
bronglit out and placed standing in a row between the camp 
and the hres, with their eyes cast down. A man standing at 
the butt of the tree commeuccs to cut steps as if going to climb 
it, and a few of the men run about and throw sticks at the 
squirrel's tail. Others say, ‘'You sliould not interfere with 
Goign's squirrel, or he will come and kill both us and the boys.” 
Two bulbroarers are then heard close by, and some of the men 
call out to those throwing the sticks, “ We told you to beware of 
Goigu — here he comes ! This is said to impress the hoys with 
supernatural terror. The bull-roarers increase in loudness, and 
come quite near, and the guardians tell the novices to raise 
their heads and look. They then see two men swinging each a 
yoonnndhalrm (excrement-eater) on the cleared space beyond 
the line of fires. The hoys are then cautioned by the old men 
that if ever they tell the women or uninitiated that they have 
seen this instrument the penalty v'ill be death. The bull- 
roarers are then given into the hands " the novices, who touch 
their bodies with them. 

Ilctnrn of the Boys . — A start is now made towards the 
women’s camp, all the men and boys leaving the keelaybang 
in single file, Some distance uii the way they hear the keerang 
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coining to meet them, cooeeing like the dingo as before, and 
walking in the usual way. The men and boys then change 
their position, and all march abreast. "When the keerang come 
near, they spread out in a row in front of the men and boys, 
and throw pieces of bark over them, dancing as they do so. 
These pieces of bark about 9 inches or a foot long, and 2 or 3 
inches wide, are cut off trees or saplings for the purpose. The 
keerang then march right through the line of men and boys, 
some going through at one place and some at another, the line 
opening to let them pass. "When they get to the rear, they turn 
round and again throw pieces of bark over the heads of the men 
and boys. The latter keep marching on, and the keerang follow 
them till tliey arrive at a water-hole or running stream, which 
has previously been agreed upon as a suitable bathing place. 
Here a halt is made, and the keerang start away back to the 
women's camp, and report that the men and boys will arrive in a 
few hours' time. The women then assemble at the kweealbang 
fire, and assist the men to cut bark and bushes, which are laid 
in a ring round the fire ready for use by and bye. The mothers 
are painted on the chest and arms, and are invested with their 
personal adornments. 

The men and buys who remained at the water-hole or creek in 
the busli, as soon as the keerang left them, proceeded to wash 
the colouring matter off their bodies. They went into the 
water-hole one after the otlier, and came out in the same way. 
The novices entered the water first, and as each boy plunged in, 
the men standing around gave a shout. On coming out of the 
water-hole they paint their bodies white with pipe-clay, winch is 
diluted in water in one or more coolamias which have been cut 
for the x^urpose. The men help each other at this work, until 
every man and boy present have been painted vhite all over 
their bodies. The hair on the heads of the novices is now 
isinged, fcr the purpose of making the women believe that Goigii 
has had them in the fire during their sojourn in the bush. The 
belt and four tails or kilts are now x^nt upon each boy, as well 
as head-bands, and bands across the body like shoulder-belts. 
.Strings are bound tightly round the upper arms of the novices 
to make their muscles swell, which is sux^posed to cause their 
arms to grow stronger. Tlic men also decorate themselves in 
their full regalia. 

The journey towards the kweealbang (fire place) is now 
Tesumed, all hands starting away from the water-hole in single 
file ; and on going a short distance they are again met by the 
keerang, who salute them in the same manner as before, and 
then return to the kweealbang, and report that the novices will 
shortly arrive. The keerang and other men who have remained 
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in the camp then muster up all the women, and place them 
lying down round the fire, a little way outside the ring of bushes 
before referred to, the women of each tribe being kept in groups 
themselves on the side next their own district, and are 
covered over with rugs and bushes. The mothers of the boys 
are on the outside, or farthest from the fire, which is composed 
of pieces of wood and bark, slowly burning within the circle of 
green bushes which are laid around it. If the ground is wet 
and cold, pieces of bark are spread upon it for the women to lie 
upon. As soon as they are covered over, the women keep up a 
humming noise the same as they did on the morning the novices 
were taken away from the kackaroo. A few of the old men 
remain standing near them, armed with spears, to see that the 
covering is not interfered with. 

One of the keerang now goes and meets the men and novices 
— who may be distinguished as the '' white mob ” — who are by 
this time waiting just out of sight, and tells them that every- 
thing is ready. They then march on <|uickly, and on arriving 
at the kweealbang they disband, the men and novices belong- 
ing to each tribe taking up their position on the side which is in 
the direction of their country. Tlieir movements are made as 
noiselessly as possible, so that the women may not hear them 
coming. All of them then join hands, each man having hold of 
the hand of the man or boy on his right and on his left, having 
their faces toward the tire in the centre, and form a complete 
circle round the women. Fig. 4, Flate XXXIL 

The rugs are now taken otf the women, ami tlie mothers are 
called np first, after which the other women are permitted to 
rise. Owing to the humming noise which they have themselves 
been making, and the quiet manner in which the men and bo\'s 
have come in, such of the younger women wlio have not heen 
to a kacparm before are surprised to sec the cordon of ‘‘white 
men ” standing around them. On account of the novices hair 
being singed short, and the white paint on their bodies, the 
mothers are sometimes unable to recognise their own sons. The 
old men who are in the ring with the women, therefore, conduct 
each mother to her sou where he is standing holding the hand 
of the men on each side of him. His mother then approaches 
him, and holds her breast to his face, pretending to suckle him. 
The sisters of each boy then go up to him, and rub their feet on 
his ankles. The mothers then pass out under the arms of the 
men ; then the sisters pass out, and lastly all the other w'omen 
and the men who had charge of them in the ring, and stand 
close by as spectators of the remainder of the proceedings. The 
mothers and other women belonging to each tribe go out of the 
ring of “ white men on the side next their own country. The 
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pieces of burning bark which the sisters of the novices have 
been obliged to carry, as before stated, are left at tlie kweeai- 
bang. 

Two old men, and two of the elder women, now go inside the 
ring of men and buvs, and walk round — a man and a woman 
going one way, and the other man and woman going in the 
contrary direction. The men tap the ends of their boomerangs 
together as they walk, and tlie W('jmcn wave their arms. The 
“white moh,” who are still holding each others hands, swing 
their arms up and down as tlie men and women march round. 
Having gone round in this manner two or three times, the men 
and women come out, and the ‘ white mob keep closing in 
nearer and nearer the fire — the guardians and novices being in 
the centre. The huslies which had previously been laid round 
the fire are now thrown upon it. The novices are then lifted up 
ill the men’s arms, two or tliree men, including the guardian, 
to eaeli boy, who advance and stand on the green bushes, which 
by this time are emitting a dense smoke, which ascends round 
tlie men and boys. As the neophytes are held up in the smoke, 
the men raise a guttural shout, and tlie women wave their arms 
up and down. 

When the hoys ha\'e been sufficiently smoked, their guardians 
take them away, and they are followed by the other men for 
about 100 yards. All the men, except tlie guardians, now 
return to the fire and stand on the green bushes in turn, until 
they liave all been smoked. The keerang and other men who 
remained at the women’s camp have been standing by as 
spectators, directing the proceedings all the time — the principal 
headmen being among them. When the fumigating of the men 
and novices has been completed the women go away to their 
camp, which is close by, and the men proceed to theirs — the 
iiiaiTie<l men joining their vives later on. In the meantime the 
novices, who are now called Icecparra, have been taken a short 
distance from the main camp, where quarters are prepared for 
them, and their guardians remain with them. 

The next morniiig the women proceed again to the kweeal- 
bang and light a fire. The mothers of the novices stand in a 
row facing the fire, the other women being behind them (Fig. 5, 
Plate XXXIl). Each mother has her yam stick with her, and 
sticks it into the ground beside her, the top end of it being 
ornamented with the bunch of bushes which were fastened to 
it the morning the no\T.ces were taken away from the kackaroo. 
Xets are spread in a line upon the ground, and beside them are 
some coolamins containing water. When all is ready, some of 
the old men who are assisting the women give a signal, and the 
guardians and novices approach the kweealbang. The mothers 
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wave their yamsticks, and when the men and boys come near, 
the women shout, and throw pieces of bark over the men’s 
heads. The guardians also throw pieces of bark over the heads 
of the women. The novices are placed sitting down on the 
nets, and bend forward and drink water out of the coolamins 
which are on the ground in front of them. Then the mothers 
go back to their own quarters, and the no\ice3 are taken by 
their guardians a short distance away, \vhere they make a camp. 
That night a white stone is given to each neophyte by some of 
the old men ; it is put into a small bag, and is fastened to the 
boy’s girdle. The no^dces are also forbidden to eat certain 
kinds of food until relieved from this restriction by the old 
men. 

CoiidiLsion . — The following day, the strange tribes begin to 
disperse, and start away on their return journey to the districts 
from which they have come. The local tribe also shift away to 
another part of their own hunting grounds. Each tribe take 
their own novices away with them, and put them through the 
remaining stages of initiation in their own country. This is 
done in the following manner: — At the end of a certain time 
of probation, which is fixed by the headmen, the neophytes, 
painted and dressed as men of the tribe, are brought to a fire 
near the men’s camp, whore there is food ready laid on rims 
spread upon the ground. All the women are there, and the 
novices sit down and eat the food which has been prepared for 
them. That night they camp in sight of the men’s quarters, 
and each succeeding night they come a little closer, until at last 
they get right into the single men’s camp. Erom the time the 
novices left the kweealbang until now they have been com- 
pelled to carry pieces of burning bark everywhere they went 
but they are now released from carrying the firebrands any 
more. If any of the boys are very young, they may he required 
to carry a fires tick till their hair grows as long as it was before 
being singed at the water-hole in the bush, as already described. 
This is said to be done to cause the novices’ hands and arms to 
grow stronger. The novices are now given a new name, and 
are permitted to mix with the men, but must not go amono- the 
women until they have attended a few more keeparras, and 
have lost their boyish voice. After they have qualified them- 
selves by passing through all the stages of probation attached 
to the initiation ceremonies of their tribe, the novices are allowed 
to take a wife from among those wumeii whom the class laws 
permit them to marry. 

In some paits of the tract of country to which the cere- 
monies herein described apply, one of the front incisor teeth 
was formerly extracted during the time the novices were away 
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at the keelaybaiig, but as this custom is not now enforced 
anywhere, I have not included it in this paper. From con- 
versations which I have had with very old black fellows, there 
appear to be some grounds for supposing that the custom was 
not universally carried out in the districts referred to. I am 
now making furtlier investigations into this matter, the results 
of which will be included in a subsequent paper. 

Adjoining the north-west corner of the country peopled by 
the tribes dealt with in this article, is a small community 
occupying the Tableland of Xew England, whose initiation 
ceremonies have been described by me in a paper contributed 
to the Eoyal Society of Victoria.^ 


Appendix. 

The Dhcdgai Ceremony. 

A short or abridged form of initiation ceremony, called 
Thalgai, is sometimes adopted by the same tribes who inhabit 
the tract of country dealt with in this paper. The Bhalgai is 
used only when there is no time, or it is otherwise inconvenient, 
to hold the complete ceremony of the Keepcirra. If a tribe has 
a no\dce who is old enough to be initiated, and it will be some 
time yet before another keeparra will be held, it is sometimes 
thought desirable or politic to inaugurate him into the rank of 
manhood. Xo prepared ground is required, nor is it necessaiy 
that the neighbouring tribes should be summoned, as is impera- 
tive in the case of the keeparra, but each tribe initiate their 
own hoys. The following is a brief outline of the Dhalgai 
ceremony : 

The novice, gooroornin, is taken away some morning from the 
camp by three or four of the old men, under pretext of going out 
hunting, and they escort him to a place previously agreed upon 
among themselves. A number of the other men also start away 
from the camp in a diherent direction, so that neither the women 
nor the novice may suspect anything unusual. AVlien this 
latter mob get out of sight of the camp, they change their 
course, and repair to the place which has been fixed upon for 
the initiation of the boy — probably some well-known water- 
hole. 

The men who have the novice in charge are the first to reach 
the appointed locality, and when they get near the water-hole 
they sit down, and one of them goes on ahead, and lights a fire 
in a level, open piece of ground. This man then returns to 
where he left his comrades, and one of them, who is a brother- 

^ “The Burbung of the Xew England Tribes. X.S. Wales,” “Proc. Kov, Soc. 
Victoria,” ix 120-136. 
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in-law actual or potential, of the novice, then bends his head 
upon his breast, and conducts him to the tire, and places him 
sitting down a little way from it. 

The other detachment of men, who went away in a diherent 
direction, now approach, 'walking in single file, with a bush in 
each hand, held up in front of them so that their faces are not 
visible. These men, who are called yiUai/, are painted with 
white stripes on the face, chest and limbs. As they march 
along, they make a noise like the native dog, and on getting close 
to the boy, they throw pieces of stick over his head, which fall 
to the ground just beyond him. He is permitted to raise his 
head and look at them, and then cast his eyes on the ground as 
before. They then throw away their bushes, and, spreading out 
in front of the novice, stoop down and commence scraping the 
rubbish off the ground with their hands. They keep stepping 
backwards and scraping, until they h^ve a small space cleared 
of all leaves and small sticks in front of the novice, wlio is still 
sitting on the ground with his head bowed. 

The yillay then step into the space which they have thus 
cleared and commence to jump and dance, and the boy is told 
to look at them. One of their member then steps out in front 
of the rest on this cleared space and swings the goonaiuUiaheea, 
and the no\dce is raised to his feet and is directed to look. The 
old men tell him the mysteries connected with the use of the 
instrument which he now sees before him. They then step up 
quite close to the novice in a menacing attitude, with their 
weapons in their hands, and threaten him that if ever he 
divulges what he has now seen, he will be killed, either by the 
hands of his own tribesmen, or by supernatural agency. After 
this ordeal is over, he is allowed to examine the sacred instru- 
ment. 

All the men then sit down near the fire, the neopliyte being 
amongst them. He is then painted as a man of the tribe, and 
invested with a complete set of man's attire, and the old men 
show him quartz crystals and give him advice as to his future 
conduct. The ceremony is now over, and on returning to the 
camp that afternoon, the novice remains in the men's quarters, 
and does not go back to his mother, or liis small brothers, or 
sisters any more. He must, however, keep away from the 
women s quarters and abstain from eating certain kinds of food 
during a period to be determined by the headmen. At the 
next keeparra which is held in the community, the neophyte 
Mull he shown all the marked trees, and the secret ceremonies 
which are enacted at tlie goonambang, the keelaybang, and all 
the final proceedings at the women s camp. 

xV novice who has been admitted to the status of manhood by 
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means of tlie Dhalgai ceremony is called a Dhalgai man, in con- 
tradistinction to those ^vho liave Leeii initiated at the Keeparra, 
who are always spoken of as Keeparra men. 

Ej. pi a n a tion of PJ atr XXXII. 

A brief explanation of the Figures sliown on the Plate will 
now be given — the reader being referred to the text for further 
details. 

Fig. 1 is tlie KacJcaroo, 2S feet bv feet : (? ia a group of two boys; h a group 
of four boys ; c aud d groups of three boys each. Outside 
the embankment are the mothers of the boys, and the other 
women farther back a', h\ c, d\ e and /“are the men swinging the 
bull-roarers — one of them having entered the oval. Tlie other 
men are not shown as it would unnecessarily crowd the Plate. 

Fig. 2 represents the Gooaamharig (Excrement Place), 31 feet by 26 feet, with 
the liesp of earth, e, in the centre. The four groups of boys, 
c. and d, are represented sitting between the heap and the 
embankment, but it has not been thought necessary to show the 
positions of the men — this haring been sufficiently explained in 
the descriptien of the keeparm ground. The track, yv-ppang, 
leading from the goo iiamhang to the kackaroo^ is shown by a dotted 
line in this as well as in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 represents the Ketlayhang (Micturating Place), 3, h. being the line of 
gunyahs or sheltci’s, c, c tlie row of fires, and d the clear space 
where the men perform their plays and dances. 

Fig. 4 is the KiceeaJhang (Fire Place), ^ is the fire in the centre, around which a 
heap of green bushes, y, are laid ; u, h, c, d, are the mothers of the 
novices, and the other women, lying down, covered over with rugs 
and bushes ; e, e, e, e, is the circle of men and boys painted white, 
and having their hands joined together ; h is the way the men and 
novices have come in from the bush. 

Figs. 6 to 13 represent the dharrook carved upon trees growing around the 
gootiamhang, ■nhich are fully described in previous pages. 

Fig. 5 represents the place where the novices are brought in, and are given a 
drink of water ; a, a, are the mothers standing in a row at the 
hreyf , — the other women, being behind them. On the other 
side of the fire is n row of coolamins, &, containing water : c, c, 
is the row of novices, and d, cZ, are the guardians ; e, are the 
other men present j and h is the direction from which they have 
just come. 


Life History of an Aoiioiu Fakir; vsith EXiihition of the 
Human Skull used ly hi ui as a Drinking Vessel, and 
Notes on thesiut ibu' u-sr of Skulls ly other Puiccs . By Hexry 
Balfour, M.A. 

[WITn PLATES xxxm-xxxiv.] 

BeixCt anxious to obtain for the Pitt Fivers !Museuiu a 
specimen of the human calvaria used as a drinking vet-sel 
Aghori Fakirs in India, I wrote to Surgeon Captain H. E. 
Drake Brockman, I.M.S., asking him to try and obtain one for 
me. This he not only succeeded in doing, having obtained 
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tl\(j specimen wliicli I am exhibiting, but he also very kindly 
obtinned all the information which he could regarding the 
Agliori who owned and used this skidl as his drinking bowl. 
As this information is of considerable interest, and as I am not 
aware that the individual historv of an Aghori has before been 
published, I thought that it would be of interest to the members 
of the Institute if I were to bring these notes before them. 
The per>onal history of its former owner, lends interest to the 
skull bowl as a spetdmen, and any reliable iiiforination regarding 
the very peculirir sect of ascetics known as the Aghori must be 
of value, especially since it appears that their numbers are 
diminhhing, and their unpleasantly peculiar customs seem 
liknly to die out at no very remote period. The interests 
of culture demand the sup]>ressioii of such aggressively ascetic 
doctrines, but the interests of anthropology demand that they 
should be thorouehlv investigated and studied before it is too late. 

On the general subject (,>f the Agiioii Fakir of India, Or. Drake 
Brockman supplies the following notes : — 

“ The Aghori is a class of Hindu Fakir rarely seen now~a-days, 
and fa:5t becoming extinct, who wander about the length and 
])readtli of India, either singly or in pairs, and will often eat 
ohiil and hltli of every description, including the tlesli of dead 
aiiiinals^ human and other excreta, and oiteii human tiesh when 
obtainable. As far as I can asceitaiii from in<|uiry from pundits 
and others at the sacred places, this class of Hindu Fakir takes 
its origin fiom the so-called Gorakpunt Fakirs, the originator 
of their sect being one Gorak Xath, at some remote date. 

“The sect, as stated by the fakir Huti Xath, from whom the 
drinking vessel sent was obtained, ap]‘)ears to be sub-divided 
into three sections, viz.: 1, Pighar; 1?, Sarbhiinji; 3, Ghure. 
There appears to he little ditibivnce between these tliree 
se'-tions, as they can eat t(‘geth(‘r and intermarry, thereby 
violating the two most stringent conditions of caste etiquette. 
The memhers of this seid wear only ear-rings, no other adorn- 
ment being allowed. They all appear to change their names 
when admitted into the sect, and tcdte those ad lotted to them at 
the time of admission by the respective gurus, ut whose hands 
they have been initiated into the sect. 

‘•It is very ditlicult to obtain much reliable information 
coneeriiing this sect of religituis mendicants, partly from the 
fact that their numbers now are few, that they are scattered 
in twos and threes all over India, and that they are more or 
less looked down upon and despised hy the people, who simply 
feed them at festivals as an ordinary act of charity. 

Their religious rites and beliefs are somewhat curious, in 
that, as regards admission to their fraternity, a member of any 
VOL. XXVI. 2 A 
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religion or creed, he he Christian, ^Iiissiilman or Hindu, is 
eligible for admission to the sect, and the only thing necessary 
is that each must become a cheJn -Misciple) of a f/ifru, prior to 
their formal admission, for a period of six months; at least. 

‘'From inquire of an intelligent pundit of Hurdwar, who, 
I have every reason to believe, is reliable, in tliat this place 
is one of the few resorts of tliis particular class of mendicants' — 
it appears that the term Oghar is applied chiefly to those members 
of the sect who have previ(')usly been Mohammedans, but is not 
absolutely restricted. It also appears that the name of Oghar is 
derived from the founder of the section that goes by this name, 
a certain Oghar Xath. ^leuibers of this "^eet of Aghori Fakir tlo 
not appear to eat otfal to the extent that the other two sect- do, 
the Sarhliunji and Ghure : the habits of these latter are said to 
be of the filthiest possible description ; they stick at nothing, 
and will eagerly devour human tiesli, human or other excreta, 
and drink urine. One curious fact is that they can and will eat 
the flesh of any dead animal with one exception, that is tlie 
horse ; the exact reason of this, which I have often tried to elicit 
from pmnlits, I ha^e been unable to ascertain.^ 

Phakkars do not eat human flesh, and are probably looked 
up to by the nther nmmhers of tliis sect, as being a bit better 
than themselves, partly from this reason, hut also from the fact 
that thev are celibate, or at auv rate are not su])posed to marrv. 

" While at Hurdwar recentlv, I was aide to procure a stick 
used and carrie<l by this fakir; it is cut from a tree known hv 
the name of ' Tejphul/ a fairlv CMjnnimii one, whose hark is 
covered with thorns something like the ordinary rose tree bark, 
only more pronmniced in the way of being covered with thorns. 
I was told that two of these fakirs lived on the opposite side of 
the Gauge-, in some caves in the hills surrounding Hurdwar, 
and that ueeasionally they could he seen wandering along the 
hanks at dusk in snandi t)f offal, etc., hut that on being approaclipd 
they at once into the jungle and coubl not be trackrd. 

I tried to get some information concerning them and to procure 
their drinking VHSseG, hut, I regret to sav, witliout avail.’’ 

As Barth (“ Eeligioiis of India,” p. 214, 1S02) says, From 
the outset, and more than any other Hindu religion, Cflvaism 
has pandered to ascetic fanaticism.” The Aghori form perhaps 
the lowest grade of the Sivaite sects. From Watson and Kaye 
and others,- we learn that wliile fr>rmerly numerous, this sect of 
devotees has now^ dwindled down to a very few members^ and 

^ Is tills connected ^vith the idea, prevalent in India, that the liorse i*; a 
luck -brin gin animal, and that it unluckv to eat its flesh ^ Crooke (Intro- 
duction to ‘"Popular ReUifion and Folhlore of X, India,’’ p. 318) sa^s, ‘‘ Eating 
horse flesh i«4 ^uppo’^ed to bring on enunp and when a sepoy nt ritle practice misses 
the target, Ins Comrades taunt him with having eaten the iinluckv meat ” — IT B. 

Watson and Kaye, “ Peoples of India/’ II, pi. 9^; E. Balfour, “Cyclopedia 
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that as an organised institution it is well-nigh extinct. Altliuugh 
there are doubtless many sincere devotees, the cult would seem 
largely to be maintained as a form of imposture, savouring of 
hvpocritical charlatanism, “ tlie object being to excite the womler 
of the beholders, and make them lielieve in the utter indifteience 
of the Aghora to worldly enjoyments. , . . They go a]H)r,t 

nude, with a fresh human skull in their hands, of which they 
had previously eaten the putrid fle-h, and aiterwards scraped 
out the brain and eyes with their tingers, into wliich is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink, and to tills they pretend to 
ht‘ indifferent whether it he ardent 3[di its or water. . . . Tlie 
Aghora is an object of terror and disgust. Hindus, however, 
hjok on these wretches with veneration, aiul in me dare to drive 
them from their doors (E. Balfour, quoting AVatsoii and Kaye .. 
AVilldns says that 'Hhe original Aghori-wurship seems to have 
been ilevoted to the female powers, or Devi, in one of her many 
forms, and to have demanded liuman victims.''^ 

The accounts of tliis sect which I have seen are very meagre,^ 
and. in the scarcity of details eoncerniiig its votaries, tlie accimut 
of an individual Aghori, the owner of the skull-bowl exliibiird, 
should prove of interest. I gi\'e tlie account as sent to me by Di. 
Drake Brockman, who had it fiom tlie man’s ow n lips. He sa\ s : 

“ The accompanying drinking vessel (Fig. 1), which on inspec- 
tion will be seen to consist (d’ the complete vault of a hunt;rn 
skull, comprising the frontal, two parietal^ and occipital bom s, 
was obtained by me directly from one of these fakirs, after man v 
numths of <earch, and, in order to lend additional interest to it 
as an ethnological curiosity, I had the man's history taken down 
at the time, togetlier with a few’ intereeting points regarding 
this kind (4 ascetic, wTiich W’ere elicited from him by qiiestioninu. 
I will now’ jUMjceed to give it in detail. He stated : ‘Hv name 
w’as Kallii Singli, fathers name F'ateh Singh, caste Lohai ,,i 

of India” ; Wilkins, i^^ode^n Hindiiion,” 1SS7. p. M. A, Sherring, '‘JJind i 
Tribes and Cartes,” 1872, p. 209. 

^ E. W. Hopkins, ” Keligious of India.” 1800, p. 490, savs : ‘‘ Achoii nnd i-ll 
female immsters naturally associate ■y^itU g'iva, wlio i» their intellectuai and 
moral counterpart. Tlie older Ag]lor^^ exacted human ^ac^)fice in honour of 
Hevi, Parvati, the wife of (^iva,” and in a noie on p. ■ *• It is from tlii*^ t>*ibe 
[tlie Bhil'' that the worship of Aghon. die Yiiidhva Oend. accepted as a tonn 
of Kali, was introduced into worship.” 

The Tersatile consort of Siva is known under a great variety of names and 
eliaraeters, Devi, Parvati, Durga, Kah, Unia, etc. 

- The best account which I have seen is that by Wr. 11. W. Barrow, “ On 
Aghoris and Aghoripanthis,” published in the “ Journ. Anthrop. Soc of B on- 
bay,” vol. iii, 1893, pp 197-251, to which I was referred b} Prof. Tylor, d'iiis 
account is exceedingly inten sting, and gives numerous rtd'erences to otlit-r 
htemture. The description relating to initiation ceremonies is important. It 
appears from tliis paper tliat the Aghorapanthis should he regarded a«5 moderii 
degenerate representatives of the earlier Aghoris. The paper was compiled irom 
MS Notes on the “ Aghoris and Cannilaiism in India," by the late ]Mr. Edward 
Tyrr hi I.eith. g •> 
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W‘trkvr ill iron , l>y calling a y^ijtd'jor '^meaning a polLslier or 
a resident in Patiala city ^capital of a large native 
state in the Pniijah), aiiil iiiy age is thirty yearsZ 

On being asrked when and how he caiiie into the sect in which 
he wais, he replied, '‘My mother died when I was six months 
old, my father bruuglit me up. Wlieii I was twelve years «.>t 
tij;e my father die* I 1 had no iiexc-of-kin, and then stayed in 
the city of Patiala for some time, and maintained myself by 
l>ea'ging, but, wdieii the people of my caste began to jeer at me, 
i left the place and came begging to Mauza (meaning a \*illage) 
Sliajjadpur Majra, which is in iiritish territory, betw'eeii Patiala 
and Umltalla. and alMuit -0 kos^ from ikitiala to the north. 
There my relations lived, but tliev would not keep me; then I 
<lep irted from there, and came to a village, the name of wdiich 
I li ive forgotten, ahjiit three kos from Mauza ^Shajjadpur Majia. 
In thi.s Mllace there were ten or tw'elve houses occupied by 

< and Sar^oluniji pe^jple. 

in this place one Oghar made me hist 7c Z? jliscipde), but first 
of all the . iinpiiivd into my atlaiis, and I told them that I liad 
no icard ncxt-of-kin ), ami I asked them to make me one of 
their sect ; they then kept me with them. Por six mouths I 
>trivi (1 w'it!i tluaii ill that place, and begged along with them, 
ale I .-uigiort^d mv'^elf. They had other diseiples, and when six 
m lUtlw lia I ]M^Se<b the other disciples spoke on mv l)ehalf, and 
t'le othei ijghars th^ii made me one of their sect, it having been 
ieprMs.^iited that I had been witli them six months. The tTurio 
(-piriUial guiiAe) tlajii granted me (^pell or charm). 

" After admission to tlieir sect, I ^tayed witli them for six years, 
after which, with tlieir permissirni, 1 started on a pilgrimage to 
P>adri Xaraiii (this is a sacred shrine up in the hills aliove 
Huixhvai, at a considerable elevation, to which ])ioriS Hindus 
ie>ort), ea i‘onfc ttj wdiicli I met many of my brotlicihuod, hr., 

< )ghar and SarlAiuiiji iiieiidicaius, and in their company, after a 
imaith and a half arrived at the Padri Xarain nioiuitain. For 
some ^eai.-s I lived by begging at the fo(jit of the mountain.- 

There w’ere no houses of my lirudari (fraternity) there, ami 
T met no one whom I knew. Thence I started ofi' for Nepal, 
and in due time uitIvcmI in Nepal Kas city (meaning Khatmaiidu), 
where I stayed for six months. Mliile there 1 received 
hi raj/' from the Pajtdds palace. A good number of Oghars live 

^ The ko« is a measure of distance yarying considerably in different parts of 
tht* o>untry, but usually measuring about two English miles.— (K. E. 1 ). J? ) 

' ihis point i> inlestt-d witli fakirs an(l mendicants of all kinds, who wait to 
catch, pious iimdiis and charitably disposed persons going up, for monev. — 

^ Ibia is a ’■erm applied to the custon of giving food dailv as clnrity to the 
poor, which Is largely done by wealthy Hindus, especially in lari^e eiti-^s, #^ 7 ., 
Muttra, wuere X have often witnessed this custom with my own eyes, and aiivono 
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in Xepal territory, and I used to associate with them there. 
Thence I started on a pilgrimage to Jnggariiathji ^tiie sacred 
place of pilgrimage in Orissa), where I stayed lor ahoiit eight or 
ten years, I met only a few Oghars there. Thence I started 
on a'pilgrimage to iMathiira, after which I came on to Bhiirtpore 
(a native state in Eajputana, where I got hold of the man, 
H. E. D. B.), ‘'where f have been staying the last titteen days. 

“ ^[y gurus name is Hira Xath, and when I was admitted into 
this sect, he granted me the name ot Moti Xath, by wliieh name 
I am always known, and now I am an Oghar. I now receive 
food from every caste and tribe, and have no caste prejudices, I 
can eat from everyone’s hand. I do not myself eat human flesh, 
hut some of my sect have the power to eat human flesh and 
tlien make it alive again; some have success with eliavjiis, and 
they eat the flesh of the human body, but I have not this powt.a* 
as I was not successful with the charms. This much I do, T eat 
and drink out of a human skull. I also eat the flesh of evo; v 
dead animal, with the excepli-m of the horse, wiiich we are fm- 
hidden to (flavour; all my l)rotherho(xl eat the hodie*^ of all dead 
animals hut the horse ; this sect clso eats tb.e food of evei y 
caste or tribe, and has no caste prejudices whatever. 

“ There are three branches of my sect, 1, (.Igliar : 2, Sarhhnnji ; 
3, Ghure. These all eat together and can marry with each other ; 
those of our sect have families, hut some of them are Pl/aU.fir^ 
(bachelor-). FhffJAars d<.) not marry at all. AVe tliree sects can 
eat with uirlitars (sweeper caste), but never intermarry with 
them. The three sects mentioned intermarry with each other, 
but not outside. AVe respect Fh<fkl'ars, and put great faitli in 
them. Fhaklcurs are allowed to celebrate niariiages. 

“ Eur the mariiage rite^, — first, the day of the wedding is 
fixed, and then on the appointed day the Guru, assisted by u 
Fhukkur (if a\aulable), reads some (hiaians and iueaiitatinns 
before the bride and bridegrouiu, and then the marriage beconus 
complete; no other ceivninidt-^ aie peifoimeLl. Then the father 
or guardian of the hndf* gi\^s the hiidegrodiu s(»me eloth, a 
dead human skull, and a rod.’’ (This is a piece of ivaigh stick, 
taken from a tree fairly conn non out here, called " lejpliul,” the 
bark of whieh i.s eov ered with blunt thorns. I ha\e obtain- d 
a specimen of it, one that Ins been the ])ro]»erTy of one of these 
ascetics. H. E. D. B.) “ AVc <- in lia\ e admitted to uur .^ectun\- 

one from any caste or religiiui, wliether ALdianimedan, Hindu < r 
(.diristian, high or lowx Wlieii he, or she, joins our sect, and 
wishes to nuirry, lie can do so into oirlier of the three >eets of 
our fraternity. Tii our sect familv men cane ,dso in tko dlsei}>les. 
AA^e believe iu (ohI and i»iir Guru, hut in i o other debits; w'e 

ca!i >et‘ !it O'*' filler of ii rich 'K.e'V ]> ct-s ' food being distributed tj the jhkt, 
iri’espectntj of euste and creed. — (U. £ ij. B.) 
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all I'elieve alike. My yui'n has not the power of making a dead 
liimiati body alive after he has eaten it up, but my yurih 

had that power, he could do many other miracles. I personally 
never saw him, but have only lieanl of him/’ 

That then is tlie account which this Apliori gave of himself 
and his sect, a desciiption having many piunts of interest. In 
tli-/ c<ise of sn.di an outcast, one may .say (.iit-caste. people it is 
a matter of great ditticulty to hold eommiinication with any of 
thmii, vitli the \ iew <.>f Irarning about their habits and history, 
a-' they studiously avoiil contact with those not of their own 
]>• n-uasioii. excei>t for the purpose of soliciting alms from the 
cli.aitably disposed, or of extorting them by threats of hoiiihle 
]ua.ctices. A helief in the strict fundainental eipiality of all 
things, winch is the ba^'^ of their cieed, leads to a lite of utter 
self-aha^emeiit and great austerity, with the view of winning 
the favour of Siva. Xo doubt, as in the case of Kallu Singh, 
m.my. perha})S must, are ]»iought into contact with this casteless 
and hecoine enrolled as members, by hjrce of eirciimstauces, 
a- .1 (h , uLf r 7Cy>/'f rather, than from any original desire to jdace 
tl eni<elves in the Ijvest lank-? of society, and the sect may be 
ro^aided, to a great extent, as a refuge for the destitute and the 
nii^u .'ee<d‘ul in life; but in the days when its numhers were 
larg^ and its doctrines more wide-spread, there may have been 
many who preferred, upon strictly religi(.)U> grounds, to lead the 
lut^ of rigid a>eetieism, imposed by thi'> mendicant sect, with the 
p2"^ptfct of a rich reward in the hereafter. The present fanati- 
cal ascetics lia\'e pro]>ably l>een e\'i.h'ed Igv a pioct'ss of gradual 
degiadatiori from the earlier and more phihjsuphical worshii>peis 
of Siva. 

dhe drinking vessel of human skull, which with the staff 
Cun-titutes their whole property, seems to be universally carried 
and used Iw the Aghori, even hy those wdiu do rrot peisist in the 
])iactiee of eating human flesh, wliicli is permitted by their 
tenets. F. B. Solvyns,^ who rotrieis the term Ayonry'' to an 
outcast class of women (*' ju'oserite says, “ J’en ai memeconiiu 
line (|ui vivait avec ua riche Euro^jeeri, et r[ui avait adopt e les 
iiNiges et les manimes du i>ays de celui-ci ; iiiais elk* ne lurvait 
(lUe dans iriie coupe faite dhin ciaiie humaiii, garnie en or, et 
luoi.tek^ sur un pied artisceiiient travaille.” This was presumably 
an exceptional instaiiee, and the gold mounting of the skull 
howl of this reclaimed Aghori woman reminds one of the 
eLiiiMratelv decorated skull vessels of the Mongolian Buddhists, 
ratlier tliaii of the rough imcleaiised skulls used by the ordinary 
Agh(»ri wanderers. The skull bowl belonging to Moti X’ath, 
wbieh I exhibit, is cbaraeteristic in not being embellished in 

1 “ Les Hindousy ISIO, ii, PI. IV, 
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anv way, the mere vault of a human skull, not even trimmed 
anil smoothed at the edges for convenience in use. (Fig. 1.) 

I'soks on the Use of Human Shulls as Drinking and Libation 
Vessels bg Various Races, 

In connection with the use made by Aghoris of human 
skulls fur their drinking bowls, it is of interest to note, by way 
of comparison, instances of a similar custom amongst other 
races, and to give the reasons which dictate the custom, which 
is very widely spread. 

In the case of the Aghori, the use of a skull for drinking 
fi^m, originally referable to Devi-woiship, is a part of their 
practice of self-abasement, and is associated with the cannibal- 
htie habits permitted and encouraged by this sect of ascetics. 
Antf human skull will answer the purpose, and it is in no way 
material that the former owner and wearer of the skull should 
have been when living in any way connected with the Aghori 
who appropriates it from the dead body. In this respect the 
Aghori and Aghorapaiithi diher from other peoples who make 
u.>^ of skulls for these purposes, and form a class by them- 
s<^lves.^ Ill all other instances (or nearly all) the position of 
the individual whose skull it was when living, to the user of 
the skull as a vessel, is a matter of importance, and in most 
ca>os actually dictates the custom. 

The custom of making drinking cups of the skulls of slain 
enemies is a widespread one among the more primitive warlike 
rac ‘S. It is associated, primarily at least, with the widely 
prevalent belief in the transference of the powers of the de- 
ceased to the living victor, who is, according to this doctrine, 
enaliled to add the skill, prowess and courage of his dead enemy 
to his own. It would seem piobable that most forms of canni- 
balism ow’e their origin to a basis of this doctrine, which finds 
expression in numerous methods of treating and using the 
l>otlies, or portions of them, of deceased foes, which need not be 
enumerated here. The doctrine itself is natural enough \vhen 
regarded in the light of primitive philosophy. 

< )f the Xukahivans of the i\Iar(|uisas it is said that “ As soon 
as an adA’ersary had bitten the dust, the lucky warrior cut oft* 
tlie head of the slain, opened the skull at the sutures, drank the 
blood and a part of the brain on the spot.” (Featherinan, 

Ocoano-Melanesians,” p. 91.) Kiusenstern (‘' Yoy. Eound 
IVoiid,” 1803-t), p. 180), in describing the Xukahivans, tells 

i We must associate with them the Saivaite sect, or subdirision, of Kapalikas 
(i>” of Southern India, said to have been founded by Saukaraearya, 

tl.e '• of six of doctrine.” derive their name from their use 

of .1 heuMii ^tull a«s a drinkiii}? Monier Williams, Brahmanigm aud 

1SS7, p. tU j Barth, ” Reliuions of India,” IbSJ, p. 21-1. 
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of “ barbarous scenes that are enacted, particularly in times of 
war; the desperate rage with which they fall upon their vic- 
tims; immediately tear oft' their head, and sip their blood out 
of the skull with the most disgusting greediness/' and he adds 
in a note, ‘'All the skulls which we purchased of them had a 
hole perforated through one end of them for this purpose." In 
this case the skulls do not appear to be kept for use as drinking 
vessels, which latter custom may be a later and improved deri- 
vative of the more rough and ready Manpiisan method of 
treating enemies' skulls. Williams ('‘ Fiji/' p. 51), speaking of 
the manner in which the Fijians vere wont to boast of their 
prospective deeds of valour on the eve of battle, says, ‘'Fender 
the excitement of the time, indiscreet men have been known to 
utter special threats against the leader of the enemy. Shouting 
his name, they declare their intention to cut out his tongue, eat 
his brains, and make a cup of his skull" That this latter thuat 
was not always an empty one we may gather from the account 
given by John Jackson of a Fijian cannibalistic feasting ground, 
which he \isited in 1S4(J and where he saw all the ceremonial 
observed by these natives in eating their enemies. In his 
description of the spot, where there st<.)ud a hvre laloit (or 
temple of a god), he says, “ On the table lay two skulls used for 
drinking angona, several more lying about on the ftoor.^ 

A similar use of skulls in the Kingsmill Islands is men- 
tioned by Angas.^ He says, " Toddy is procured from the 
spathe of the cocoaniit tree, and used as an intoxicant beverage 
at their feasts, v/here it is served in large wooden bowls, 
from which it is handed round in small cups formed of cocoa- 
nut shells, or in human skulls." Mi\ Graham Balfour in a 
letter to myself mentioned having seen in Hec. 1894, at the 
Maniapa of Teriri at Apemama, Gilbert Islands, a number of 
skulls of executed criminals, sus])ended from a hanging platform 
in the centre of the house, one of them being decoiated with 
chains of shell money, and mounted like one of the cocoaniit 
shells used for drawing water from wells. 

The use of an enemy s skull as a drinking vessel was in 
vogue amongst the Ir(jquois as evidenced in tlie addresses of 
Iroquois Women to the sluules of dcqaiited relatives, whose 
death they would avenge, which contained the most tiendish 
threats to the prisonei^s of war, v’Ik) awaited torture and death. 
"Him will I burn, and j)ut into the cauldron : Burning hatchets 
will soon be applied to his flesh . . , they will drink out 

of his skull"® Molina (*‘ Hist, cle Chile," Madrid, 1795, ii, p. 

^ Ei^tine, “ Islanrls of Western Pacific^ 1853, p. 426. 

- “ PoiTnesi,),” 1S66, p. 398. 

^ Tl.os. Jefierys, “ Hist., cif Freucli dominions in Iv . andi S. Amcncaf 1759. 
p. 63. 
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80)^ speaks of a similar custom among the Araucanians, wlio, 
after torturing th‘:ir captives to death, made war flutes out of 
their bones, and used the skulls for drinking vessels. 

In Western Africa the custom of preserving the skulls and 
lower jaws of slain enemies, or in many instances of inohensive 
people murdered for the sake of their heads — is well known, 
and in some instances the skulls are turned into drinking 
vessels. Specimens of tlie latter are, however, rare in museums, 
though both the Biiti:>h and the Berlin ^Museums possess exam- 
ples. The two examples in the British Museum (Figs. 2 and o) 
are two simple calvarue, the lower j)ortions of the skulls having 
been roughly broken away, leaving the edges uneven and practic- 
ally untrimmed: they come from Ashanti, but have no details of 
information as regards their exact provenance, nor as regards 
their use. Brobably they were used as vessels for containing 
drink offerings presented to the fetish figures. Dr. v. Luschan,- 
describing a specimen of skull drinking bowl from Upper 
Guinea, Togo country, says that the skull was first boiled in 
water to soften tlie flesh, which was tlien removed fiom the 
bones with a knife, and a well cleaned and neatly finished 
drinking cup farmed from it. In Xkonya, in the Tschi-speak- 
ing country, ofierings are made at Wurupong to the principal 
fetish Yia, to whom must be offered eveT’v year a new drinking 
bowl made from a human skull, for he does not care to drink 
from an ordinary calabash l)owl. The bringer of such a bowl is 
highly thought of and respected. In this West Afiicaii custom 
the skull is used purely for propitiation of the god, aud not, as 
in the other eases mentioned, used for transferring the powers 
of a dead foe to the living victor. 

In ancient times, as we learn from Herodotus, this treatment 
of the heads taken in war prevailed amongst the Scythians, who 
always drank off* the blood of the first enemy killed, and vho 
preserved tlie heads of their most hated enemies in the following 
manner. The skull was sawn off below the eyeV'rows and the 
calvaria was cleaned, and if the owner of tlie trophy was a ]>oor 
man he covered it with leather on the outside, if he was a 
wealthy man he in addition to this lined it inside with gold ; 
the bowl thus formed was then used as a drinking vessel, Xot 
only were the heads of enemies so treated, but if a Scythinn 
pleader won a suit n gainst even a relative in the ju’esence of 
the king, liis right it was to kill him and make a drinking cup 
of his skull, so that similar rule.s applied to victory in tlie law 
court as in war.® Strabo,^ c. B.c. 54-a.I). 24, also nientioiis the 

* Quoted bYfl. (r. Bourke. “ 9th Bep. Bur-au of Ethno\-> 2 y.’* p. 4S0. 

- “ ^'e r] Pin dill n cell <1. Tm rl'iior Aiithrop. GesolUt iuit't,” ilnv 27, 1S93, p. 271. 

® Iff rodotii?. “ iv, C5. 

* Lib. yil, cap. iii, eJ. Muller ami Dubiicr, IS53, p. 249. 
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ferocity of the Scythians towards strangers, wliom tliey slew 
find eat, and whose skulls they made into drinking cups, on 
which account, he says, tlie Black Sea (Pontus) was called 
Axeiius (the Inhospitable ”). Colonel Tod and others have 
suught to prove that the Eajpnts, who came as a conquering 
race into India, were of iScythian origin, (dting, in proof of this 
view, several customs comiiion to both Eajputs and Scythians, 
uiiiong-,t others, that of drinking blood out of an enemy’s skulld 

Livy,“ in de-^cribing a Mice ^ssful expedition made by the Eoii 
ugaiusc the K-maiis, says, “'A small number of the great force, 
who, making for the bridge over the river, were cut off, were 
captured, the bridge having Ijeen previously occupied by the 
enemy. There Postuuiius fell fighting witli all his might 
auaiiist capture. The spoils ot his bi^idy and the leader’s head, 
which had been cut off, were carried by the Eoii amid rejoicings 
In their most sacred temple. Then having cleansed the head, 
alter their e us tom, they ct)vered‘^ the bare skull (calvam) with 
eoM. And this became a sacred vessel to them, fronj which 
tbr^y Could offer libations on holy days, and this same became a 
drinking vc'^sel for the priest and chief people of the temple/* 
The Eoii were a Celtic (Gaulislij people, who at an early date 
civissed the Alps and settled between the Eiver Po and the 
Apennines, and who greatly harassed the Eomans during the 
third century b.c. Another ancient people, said also to be of 
Celtic or as some say Teutonic origin, are credited by Ammi- 
aiius Marcellinus with drinking blood from their enemies’ 
skulls. These are the Scordisci, ancient inhabitants of Paii- 
liouia, of wIkjiii it is said, '' Hostiis captivorum Eellonae litaut 
et Marti, humanumqiie sanguinem in ossibus capita m cavis 
bibuut Hvidius.” 

As another case in pioint we have the well known story of 
Alboin. who became King of the Loin hards in o61 a.d. He 
was married to liosmunda (as second wife), daughter of CunL 
Hi and, King of tl:e Ge[)idm. He slew his father-in-law with 
hi- own liaiid in a battle which nearly exterminated the 
Ge[jkhe, and in a fit of diunkenness sent to his vife a cup 
made from her father's skull, brutally inviting liev to drink 
Iroiu it. This savage act leil to his assassination on June 8, 373, 
by an agent of his wife, Eosiiiunda. Tlie Scandinavian gods 

^ Blavatslvv, “Caves and Junjjles of Hindostan/’ 1S92, p. 211. Tod, “ Annals 
and Antiquities of Kajast’han” (Rujputana), i, p. 68. “ Xhe R 'jput delights in 

I'I'jjd. }i is offerings to the god of battle are satiLniinary, blood and wine. The 
I np (cupra) ot libation is the human skull. He loves them because they are 
emblematic of the god he worsldos ; and he is taught to believe that Har loves 
tiumi. who in war is represented with a skull to drink tlie toennm’s blood/’ 

- •' Hist.,” xxiu, 24 fin 

Ihe text goes “■ crel trerp ” but better «ense U made by reading “ celavere,” 
ana 1 have ventured to adopt this reading in iny translation. 
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have been by some credited with drinking out of human skulls 
at their mythical bam|uets in "S^alhalla, but this is, I am in- 
formed by Prof. York Powell, due to a mistranslation, as no 
such statement is made in the original Saga. 

Even nearer home and in our own day the practice of using 
a skull as a driiikinu bowl is barely extinct. MitchelP men- 
tions the belief still surviving in Britain, “ that epilepsy may 
be cured by drinking water out of the skull of a suicide, or by 
tasting the blood of a murderer.'' He adds, “ I have known 
epileptic^- so treated/’- This notion is associated with a wide- 
spread fjelief in the elticacy of dead men's skulls and bo]ies for 
cure of epilepsy and other disorders, l^owder made from human 
skulls Wifs lain.h valued, and even moss found growing upon a 
skull was iound to be most elhcacious in stopjnng lueinonhages.^ 
The practice of preserving the bones of deceased relatives, 
and carrying them about for a longer or shorter time, is 
probably associated with a kind of primitive philosophy nearly 
akin to tiiat which dictates the similar practice applied to the 
bones of enemies. In the case of this treatment of enemies, 
re\enge seems to be only a minor incentive to the juactiee, 
the piimary motive ])eing the desire to acquire a piart of the 
acknowledged powers of the deceased foe, tlii\)Ugh the direct 
medium of portions of his person. It is as a rule only the most 
p<-twerful and dreaded enemies wlio aie CfUisidei’ed worthy of 
such post-mortem treatment, whicli is therefore latlier conqJi- 
uientary to the deceased than otherwise, as being an ackmrw- 
ledgnient of the prowoss and courage which were his cluuac- 
teristics during life, in the case of the preservation of portions 
of the ])odies of deceased relatives, there is, no doubt, some 
notion of piety in the act, and also a desire to propitiate the 
s[>irits of the departed, which might otherwise become trouble- 
:^ome. But, associated with these ideas there probablv is tlie 
doctrine of the transmission of the characteristics of the de- 
cea.'^ed to the surviving relatives, who by this means may 
inherit his good (pudities and \iitues. 

Although the pivservatiim of the skull, bones, and other 
portions of the body of lately deceased relatives, is a very 
widely diffused ]>ractice (r./y., in the Andaman Islands, Society 
Islands, Siam and many other regions^^ — the practice of making 
drinking vessels of their skulls is of \ery limited distribution. 

* “The Pa>t in the Present/’ ISSO, p. let. 

“ St‘e abo Koger's Social Lite in Scotland/’ iii, p. 225, where tlie custom of 
(1 ricking from a suicide's skull is de^cl■lbed trom Caithness and tlie neighbour- 
liooii. 

•’ W. O. Black, “Folk Medicine,” 1SS3, p. 96. Also Gomme, “ Ethnology in 
I'oiklore.” 

‘ V riiirlioli. “ Ossa T'mare j^^rtato cnnn' ricoido o ]'cr onmmerto e usate 
coini' Uten.'Uc cd Armi.” “ Aicli. ptr I'Anfrup. e la Etnoi x\iii, ISSS. 
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The custom is, however, well-known in South Australia. 
Angas/ in describing the burial customs of the natives of the 
Lower Murray River district, says: “The body is never buried 
with the head on, the skulls of the dead being taken away and 
used as drinking vessels by the relations of the deceased. 
Mooloo, the native whom I met near tlie junction of the lake, 
parted with his mother’s skull for a small piece of tobacco ! ” 
He adds later, “ If the body . . . should happen to belong 

to a waniur slain in fight . . . after the body has remained 

for several weeks on the platform, it is taken down and buried ; 
the skull becoming the drinking cup of the nearest relative.” 
The same author in another work- figures a skull drinkiitg 
vessel used by natives about Lake Albert and along tlie Coorung 
river. He says, “ They generally -prefer the skulls of d<^ceased 
parents or other near relations, to those of strangers” In 
reference to Plate XXXVI of the same work, whicli iliiistrates 
natives of the Coorung, he says, “The girl cairied a human skull 
in her hand, it was her mother’s skull, and from it she drank Imr 
daily draught of water.” E. J. Eyre,^ ([Uuting Mr. Meyer, says 
of the burial customs observed by natives of Encounter Bay, 
South Australia, “ The corpse being placed iii the tree, a rite is 
made underneath. . . . hi thi^ situation the body remains, 

unless reiuove<l by some hostile tribe, until the flesh is com- 
pletely wasted away, after whidi the skull is taken by tlie 
nearest relative for a drinking cup.” 

All the South Australian skull drinking bowls of which I 
have seen figures, or s]>eL‘imens, have been, with one exception, 
made by cutting away the facial portion of the cranium, leavinjj; 
the entire skull vault practically intact. The single exception 
to t!iis rule is a specimen in the })ossession of Professor E. 
Giglioli, of Florence, wliich consists of the hinder portion of the 
calvaria, c'ut olf vertically from bregma to occiput. The skull- 
cu}>s are often furnished with cords for carrying them about, 
and where they are fractured or the sutures gape, the apert tires 
are sto])ped witli gum or “black boy,” to which are sometimes 
athxed flat pieces of shelL'^ This is seen in the specimens 
exhibited (Figs 4 and 5.) It was also usual to place a wisp of 
glass inside the cavity of the skull to prevent the water from 
being spilled in carrying (Hg. 5). I have not seen it stated that 
the Aiistralifuis use the skulls ot enemies for a similar purpose-. 

Herodotus'^ in his description of the Issedbiies gives a 
passage which may possibly have reference to the custom of 

^ “Snvage Life,” 1847, i. pp 91, 95. 

- “South Australia,” Plate XXVII, Fijr. 25. 

^ “Discoveries in Central A\jstra'ia,” p'. 345. 

/ Vtdp Angas “S. Australia,” Pinto XXVri. Fig. 25; E v re, f.c., Plate IT, 
Fig 2'*; .1. G. Wood. ilist. Mar,” li, p. S3. 

^ “HUt.”iv,26. 
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using Ui(' skulls (,>f dead relatives as vessels. After descrihing 
liow, when a man’s lather dies, all his relatives are summoned 
to a banquet at which the flesh of the dead man is solemnly 
eaten, he goes on to say, “ t^v Se K€<paX^v avrov ^jriXcoaapreti 
Kal €fCfca0r]pavT6<;, Kara'^pvaovcrr Kal eireira are ajaXfxarc 
Ovaia^ fieydXa^ eTrere/ou? iTTLreXeoi/re^.'^ i.c., 
Having laid bare and cleansed the head, they overlay it 
with geld; and then they use it as a $ac,rd inuajf\ perferming 
grand yearly sacritices (to it)/’ There has been some question 
as to the meaning of the word dyaXpua. Baehr translates it 
sacred image,’’ Schweighamser '' sacred ornament,” wliile 
Lu’cher renders it “ ])reeiuus vessel.” Although this latter 
rendering must be regarded as a somewhat free one, it lias, 
nevertheless, the supj)ort of analogy. If we may, with Larcher, 
regard the Issedones as making a vessel or bowl of the skull of 
a relative, and lining it with gold, tliis is exactly what, as we 
ha\e seen, the Scythians practised with the skulls of their 
enemies. From the geograpliical position, too, of tlie Isseduu.es, 
ill Central Asia, we might expect to find customs akin to tliose 
of modern central Asian Mongoloid peoples, and this use of 
skulls both of friends and enemies as drinking and libation 
bowls, often richly overlaid with gold, is one whicli F vtry 
familiar to all students of the practices of Mongolian Buddhism. 
I do not wish to press this reading of the passage, but nierelv to 
show that a comparative study of customs at any rate lends 
support to it. 

I have reserved to the last for consideration the drinking and 
libation vessels made from liiimaii skulls used in Mongolian 
Buddhist ceremonial, because in several respects they present 
spt'cial teatures. 

It is now some twenty-six years since the late Professor 
Ceorge Busk exlnbited before the Ethnological Societv an inter- 
esting calvaria from China, ^ one which was said to have been 
looted from the Summer Palace by one of Fane’s cavalrv. In a 
very interesting paper the skull was desciibed, ])ut its\ise was 
at that time a matter for conjecture, as nothing was certainly 
kiii’wn. This calvaria, which I again exhibit (Fig G), was for- 
merly nujunted in gold and set with jewels in a must elaborate 
and costly manner, and formed one of the most interesting exhilfits 
ill the Great Exhibition of 18G2. I exidbit also a sketch of this 
calvaria as it appeared in its glory;- it then belonged to Mr. Tait. 
Somehow it came into the hands of a Jewish goldsmith in Houuds- 
ditcli, who stripped it of its valuable gold luountiiigs, leaving the 

^ Journ. Ethn. Soc.,” X S., ii. 73-83. and Plate ; also ih., p. 150 (where it 
H that the specimen m.iv have been obtained from the Lama temple of 

Hill Sze). 

- f aring, ** Masterpieces of Industrial Art,” iii, Plate 291. 
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bare skull-vault alone. It was obtained from him by a Dr. Millar, 
wlio gav'e it to Mr. Mummery. It later found its way to the 
Oxford University iluseiim, where it now belongs. I give this 
piece of history as I have been asked where this skull was now 
to be found, and T hope it has found. a permanent home at last. 
The curious and interesting designs raised upon its surface liave 
been described by Dr. Busk, and I need not dwell upon them. 
"With this specimen T exhibit another also from Peking, which 
was sent to Professor Philipps for the Oxford Mii-eum by 
General Gibbes PLigaud (Fig- b). It was taken from a temple v ith- 
in the precincts of a great Lama IMonastery at Peking. General 
Ihgaud adds in a letter: “These cups out of which the priests 
of Buddha drink coiifiisioii to their enemies (this one was half 
full of samshoo, and probably a toast had shortly before been 
given to the Gat-faced barbarian, tlm Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine are made as far as I could learn either out of the skulls 
of rebels of the highest order, or those of priests of sucli holy 

character as to ol)tain afttu* death the 


3 3 ^ 


title of ‘ Living Saints.* "Whether 
this be the skull of a saiirt or a 
sinner, I must ask Dr. Polle>toii to 


determine, to whose care I suyp' se 
it may go.*’ This skull-cup is cLo 
inscribed with a mystic Tibetan inscription, which has not been 
quite satisfactorily deciphered, but it appears to read gra-tliad, 
with a possible play upon the word gra. which can mean an opmi 
disli and a foe (rob Lewin). Sucli a punning inscription wouhl 
apply admirably to many of the skull bowls which 1 have men- 
tioned. This skull is mounted in verv much the same manner 


as the other formeily was, lait in a less costly manner, in gill 
copper, surmounted on the cover with a dorje or thunderbolt. 
Such skull vessels are now very familiar in museums, ami 
their use in Lamaistic ceremonies has been described bv several 


people: notably by Mr. Pockhill, who devotes a paper to the 
subject,^ Sev'eral early writers on Tibet mention the making 
of drinking cups from the skulls of cherished relatives. 
William de Piibruquis (sent by Louis IX. of Eraiice to travel 
in the East in a.d. 1253) describes the Tibetans, “who hatl 
formerly a custom to eat the bodies of their deceased parents, 
that they might make no other sepulchre for them than their 
own bowels. But of late they have left off this custom, because 
thereby they became oelious to all other nations; notwithstanding 
which, at tliis^ day, they make fine cups of the skulls of their 
parents, to this end, that when they drink out of tliem, they 
may in the midst of all their jollities and delights, call tlieir 
dead parents to remembrance : this was told me by one that 

1 “ Proc. Amer. Oriental Soc.” Oct, 31, 1888, pp. xxiv-issi. 
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saw it/’^ This description reniiiids one of the Tssedones. Ecck- 
hill also quotes Fiiar Odorie, and Geoi'oi (“ Alphal^etuni Tihot- 
annul”) to a similar purpose in regard to the Tibetans. He 
adds, however, that “careful inquiry has failed to elicit any 
proof that Tibetans of the present day use tlie skulls of reveled 
relatives as drinking vessels. A few ascetics, however, do make 
use of skulls as their eating bowls . . “At the presenr 

time, human skulls are used for two purposes: 1st, as an t»tferin.u 
to Tsepamed {AinitnlJuj), who is represented holding in his hand.s 
a skull filled with ambrosia, so as to call down on the giver the 
divine blessing in the form of woildly prosperity : and 2nd, as <i 
rece])table for tlie wine or other ]i<|uid ofiered to the gods.” 
Eockhill gives a translath.ui of an exceedingly interesting, if 
quaint and amusing, MS. ]\ranual in the possession of a Lama 
priest, on tlie “Method for distinguishing good and had skulls, 
and how, hv offering a kapfda (Skr. skull;, to obtain worldly 
prosperity and create a wish-granting source.” From it we may 
gather incidentally that tlie skull bowl (Fig. G) described by 
Professor G. Lusk was one of the very best kind, insomuch as it 
has upon it the letter a, and other symbols. 

Colonel Yule,“ remarking on the great use made by certain 
classes of Lamas of human skulls for magical cups, and »'f 
human thigh bones for flutes and whistles, says that to sup] ly 
them with tliese “ tlie bodies of executed criuiinals were stored 
up at the dis[iosal of the Lamas/’ Eockhill'^ tells how at 
Bat’ang, after an uprising instigated by the Lamas in 1887, 
“The Lamas took from the grave the bones of F'allier Brietix, 
killed in 1881, filled their ]lace with ordure, and made a 
drinking cup of his skull.” The missionaries were of eouise 
regarded as i/a:)a}rs of society. 

Legend ascribes the origin of the use of a human skull as a 
drinking vessel tri the goddess Lliaino, who is a Tibetan form al 
Ilevi, the consort of Siva. MhuldelB says tliat “Primitive 
Lamaisin may be defined as a jaiestly mixture of Sivaite 
mysticism, magic, and tlie Tndo-Tibetan demonolatry, overlai<l 
by a thin varnish of Mahay ana Buddliism. And to the present 
day Lauiaism still retains this character.” “ Tantrisin, which 
began about tiie seventh century a.d. to tinge Buddhism, is 
based on the worship of the Active Producing Prineifde 
(Frah'ifl)^ as manifested in the goddess Kali or Lhirga . . 

from the tenth century Tantrism has formed a most essential 
part of Lamaism" (p. 129). 

The legend of Lliamo, as culled from the book “Paldan 

^ “ Pinkerton’? Toyaffe?/’ tIi, p, 54. 

” “ Marco Polo,” i. p. 275 n(^te. 

3 Land of tlic Lama's.*’ ISOl. p. 273. 

“ Buddhism m Tibet," p. 30. 
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Lluinioi Kang Shag/’ to perform confession before the venerated 
Lhamo,” a copy of wliich in Tibetan and Mongolian is in the 
library of St. Petersburg University, and as given by Emil 
Schlagintweit^ runs thus : 

The goddess Lhamo was married to Shinje (the judge of the 
dead), the King of the Dudpos, who at the time of the marriage 
had assumed the form of the King of Ceylon. The goddOvSS had 
made a vow, either to soften her hushamrs notoriously wild and 
wicked maniiei\s. and make him favourably di-)posed towards the 
religion of Buddhas, or, failing in her praise-wortliy endeavours, 
to extirpate a loyal race so hostile to his creed by killing the 
children that might issue from the marriage. Unfortunately it 
Wtis beyond her power to effect an improvement in the evil ways 
of the king, and, accordingly, she determined to kill their son, 
who was greatly beloved Ijy his father because in him he had 
hoped to put a complete end to Buddhism in Ceylon. During a 
temporary absence of the king, the goddess put her design in 
execution ; she iiayed her son alive, drank the blood from out 
his skull, and even ate his flesh. She then left the palace, and 
^^et out for her northern home, using her son’s skin as a saddle 
for the king's best horse.'' This estimable champion of Buddhism 
U ret)resented in Mongolian Buddhist art holding in one hand 
her son's skull from which she drank, and may ite seen in tlie 
small images which I exhibit (Figs. 9, 10, and 11), and skull 
drinking-bowls with libations or h)od ofierings are offered at tlie 
slirines of this goddess who upheld the religion. It is interest- 
ing to find in this legend an association of the use of r^kulls as 
drinking-bowls with the goddess Devi, when we recall the fact 
that the similar use of skulls by the degraded Saivaite Aghoris 
is referred for its origin to a piimitive Devi worship. 

The Dragsheds, or gods who protect man against evil spirits, 
are represented in Tibet as holding a Kapfda or skull drinking 
cup in one hand, dii emblem of that from wliich Lhamo drank 
her son's blood (Schlagintweit, p>. 215). I exhibit also a skull-cup, 
roughly mounted with a brass rim, from Darjiling, brought 
home by Major B. C. Temple for the Oxford Miiseiiin (Fig. 8). 
Major ftemiell states that he “has seen, brought from Bootan, 
skulls that were taken out of temples or places of worship; but it 
is not known whether the motive to their preservation was friend- 
ship or enmity. It might very probably be the finuner. They 
Avere formed into drinking bowls in the manner described by 
Herodotus, by cutting them off below the eyebrows ; and they 
were neatly varnished all over. 


' “ Buddhism in Tibet,” 1863, p. 112. 
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I)esc r iption of fh e Figu res. 

Fig 3. — Drinking vessel made from a human eaharia, used by Moti Xath, an 
Aghori Fakir of the Ogliar <ect. Obtained by Surgeon Captain 
H. E. Drake Brockman. lAI.S.. in Eajputana, and presented by 
him to the Oxford University Museum, 

Figs. 2 and 3. — Two drinking or libation vessels made from human calvariae, 
from Ashanti : British Museum. 

Fig. 4. — Drinking vessel made from the calvaria of a deceased relative; the 
sutures stopped with black gum and pieces of shell ; South 
Australia ; Pitt Rivers Collection. 

Fig. 5. — Similar skull drinking vessel with wisp of grass inside to prevent the 
water carried in it from being spilled; South Australia : Christ 
Church Collection, Oxford University Museum. 

Fig. 6. — Drinking or libation vessel made from a carefully polished human 
calvaria, with designs raised upon its outer surface, formerly 
mounted m gold and jewels. Described and fia;ured by Dr, 
George Bii-k ("•JTourn. Ethn, Sue.,” N.S., ii, p. 73 and pi.); 
Oxford University Museum. 

Fig. 7. — Similar vessel, the calvaria lined with copper, and mounted upon a 
copper- gilt triangular stand, repousse and chased, with cover of 
similar work mrmounted by a dorje or thunderbolt. From a 
temple within the precincts of the great Lama Monastery at 
Peking ; ]jre>cnted to the Oxford University Museum by General 
Gibbes Eigaud, 18ti2. 

Fig. 8. — Lepcha priest's drinking cup made from a human calvaria rudely 
mounted with a brass rim set with a black pitch-like substance, 
Darjiling; presented to the Oxford University Museum by Major 
B. C. Temple, 1802 

Fig. 9. — Baked-elay and painted figure of the goddess Lhamo, iUusti*ating the 
legend of her es^cape from Ceylon. She is represented riding on 
her husband's hor>e, seate<l on tlie tlayed skin of her son. In her 
right, lower hand. ?hc hold? his skull, from whicli >he tlrank his 
blood ; possibly Tibeta ; Pitt Rivers Collection, 

Fig. 10. — Bronze figure of Kali, v ith necklace and apron of human skulls, holding 
in rifrht. lower hand, a drinking eup made from a human calvaria; 
India; Pitt Rivers Collection. 

Fig. 11. — Carved ivory figure of Kali, holding m the left, lower hand, a drinking 
cup made from a human calvaria; Indian or Cingalese work; Pitt 
Rivers Collection 


Ethxographical Xotes in Xew Georgia, Solomox Islaxds. 

By Lieutenant Boyle T. Somerville, Eoyal Xavy. 

[with piates xxxv-xxxvii.] 

Durixg the latter lialves of the years lS9:3-94, the officers 
of H.M. Siirveyiny Ship Penguin ’’ were employed in making a 
survey of the hitherto little known island, or, more properly, group 
of islands, named Xew Georgia, in the Solomon Islands, South 
Pacific ; and the following casual notes, made while camping in 
various parts in this locality during the progress of the work, 
may prove of interest. Wherever information is at second- 
hand it is expressly so stated ; the remainder is all original per- 
sonal ohservation. The various heads of information are taken 
in the order given in ‘‘ Xotes and Queries on Anthropology." 

VOL, XXVJ. 2 B 
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GeneraL 

The Xew Georgian Group is peopled by mixed races, 
exhildtiiig, facially, principally Xegroid and Papuan affinities, 
but with a large range of characteristics from other parts of 
Oceania. There are two main languages in tlie group, Eastern 
and Western, which differ sometimes largely, and sometimes 
hardly at all; as a rule however, Easterns and Westerns under- 
stand each other’s speech. 

Their general demeanour is l)y most white people said to be 
“ferocious,” and certainly they are inveterate head-hvaiters. 
Our officers, however, never experienced anything but civility, 
good temper, and occasionally kindness at their hands. The 
result of their custom of head-hunting has been to drive a 
certain proportion of ‘‘ salt water ” folk back into the interior, 
where the tro})ieal density of the l)ush, and maze of tracks, 
ensure their safety. I have no doubt that this lialnt, continued 
from time immemorial, has given rise to an opinion (derived from 
contempt of a fue wlio hides, rather than tight for his head) that 
“ man-bush ” belongs to a different, and insignitieant race. One 
short excursion that I made into the interior apprised me of the 
fact that that part of the group, anyway, instead of being very 
sparsely populated in a few villages on the coast, as generally 
su]>posed,is, on the contrary, fairly well inhabited in the interior 
slopes and valleys of the hills where, in c^uite a small radius, 
huts and clearings appeared ov all sides in the midst of the 
bush ; quite invisible, however, to a passing ship or canoe. 

A slight general description of the topography may be of help 
while perusing the notes that follow. 

Xew Georgia consists of a group of islands, closely adjoining, 
roughly occupying an east-south-east direction for about 80 
miles, in the central southern portion of the Solomon Group. 
The largest island has no general native name. It has hitherto 
appeared in charts and travellers’ books as Eubiana, Kiisage, or 
Marovo. These, h(.)wever, are only names (d’ tliree of its 
districts, and we have, therefore, preferred in our survey — the 
first that has ever been undertaken — to call it Main Island, 
tints giving preference to no jiarticnlar district. 

Divided from Main Island by a passage a few hundred yards 
broad is, to the eastward, V;ingunu, a vast extinct volcanic crater, 
rising about 4,000 feet above sea level, now entirely and densely 
wooded ; which has a sort of peninMda attached to the northern 
end of it; a district known asMl^firiki. Eastward again, across a 
second passage, is the fine cone of Chitukai : and then, separated 
by a strait about one mile wide, is the small island of Mbulo, 
and the islet Kicha, which conclude the group to the eastward. 
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Tu the we.^twia'il of Main Island is AVaiia \vaiia, a low Hat 
coral island, oidy separated by a very narrow channel, called 
Hathorii Sound, which closes in to the Ihainond Xarrows — a 
passa^ue through which the tides, Hooding and ebbing to the 
Kuhiaiia lagoon, rush with great s[)eed. 

Westward of Wana ^\ana is (lizo, or, probably, Eso (Shark 
Islandy, also coral, of no great height. 

To the north-west of iMaiii Island is Kidand>(nifj<n'<< (King 
Trogb a splendid shatterc<l crater, long extinct, and said to 
now contain a great lake of water, whicli lisos almost abruptly 
over 4,O00 feet liom the sea. presenting at all times, and 
on all sides a peculiarly imposing and solemnly pietuiestpue 
landscaf>e of vast eniter walls, ]>reci])itous gullies, and strong 
slopes, made even and soft-edged with dense ancient forest. 

South of the west end of iMain Island tliere are, lirst, Eendova 
Island (which has prol^ahlv derived its name from lundrzcoas, 
as, on acc'-Uint t)f a convenient liarhour which exists on its 
northern side, it lias lon^ been a ineotiiig place for meii-of-war 
and other vessels ', on tlu* other --ide of the Bhiiiclie (_'hannel ; 
which has at the north end a tine ^\)lcaluc cone about d,000 
feet high, tailing off into a knife-edged pri>montorv t(> tlie south. 
It concludes at a nai’iow strait, on the other side of which is a 
long and hilly island, of volcanic origin, with a hrok^n coral 
shore line, called Teti]>ari. 

This coui])letes the larger islamff of the group. We now 
come to its most striking, ami pmhahlv uni(|ue feature — its 
harrier islaiaff and lagoons. 

From Waiia wana, following the southern sir me of Main 
Island to tlie ea'^tward for a distance of about 20 miles, there 
is a long chain “f Ijanier reef and islaiuN. which enclose the 
Kubiana Laeoon. On its inner beach is laiilt the largest 
settlement in tlie group, a series of \allages holding probably 
between 3,CMh) and 4.000 inliabitaiits. the chief of whicli gives 
its name to the lagoon. 

The harrier ceases here lor about \0 miles ; 'out then, striking 
out again in d Imig coral tail, swee}>s round in a series of islets 
and sunken reefs, eiielosing the hay formetl between Main 
Island and Yfnigunu. afterwards winding across the strait 
between Yiingunu and (diltukai, in a second chain of islands. 
From Gatukai, the b.irrier strikes rectangularly muthward, 
now in a much more lemarkable form : for here tlie ancient 
barrier reef has been volcanically ele^'ated two or three times — 
judging by the successive ^ea levels clearly marked on its 
exterior coral cliffs — and stamff up, an impassable wall, 150 feet 
high, the top of whicli is densely Avooded, and perfectly flat. 
At first this wall is double, but. after 5 or 6 miles, where it 
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sweeps round to tlie north-west, it hecNjiues again, and in 

that form follows the trend of the eoast for 40 or oO miles, at 
distances varying from a half, to two and three miles from the 
enclosed land. The wliole of the lagoon thus formed is 
sprinkled with a myriad reef inlets, liat-topped, wooded, and 
usually about 00 feet high. 

Aeces- to tins enclosure is possible by narrow deep passages, 
which break the barrier well e^'erv 4 or d miles, through which 
the tides swiftly run: and liaving entered by one of these, ships 
that have good turning-power may, in several places, find deep 
channels between tlu* innumerable reefs that encumber the 
lagoon, leading up to the ':?mall native settlements on the main 
land. To look down upon the lagoon from the summit of any 
of the hills of the large islands is to have spread before one the 
strangest and most pictufes(|ue -cene imaginable. Tlie splendid 
luxuriant bush close round forms a foreground of tlie highest 
interest, edged at the water line hy the white sand, or daik green 
maugroves of the coast, wurii perhap‘> a brown tliatched native 
%ullage standing amonu its coconut p.ilms. and canoes plying 
about beyond on the calm water 

The middle di^tam e i*- tilled with the lagoon it'^elf, dark blue 
in the deep>. pale blue in the ^hallows, light hrowii over the 
labyrinthine reefs — a tea>t of colour — set aliuut with islands, 
islets, and iock<. in uiaojuntable varier\', eacli hearing a minia- 
ture forer^t. And there, hduiidiiig them in, the great green 
snake of tlie Tomha — the harrier island chain — unnatural pieces 
ot heiit land, o mile'^ lung, yards wi-le, twisting this way 
and that, until the winding tail is lost round the last headland 
of the wuld volcaiiie hills, iu the sea mist of the surf, beaten to 
foam oil its (.alter edge. Outside, the suddenly deep oc'eaii, with 
it^ wave cia^sis, and (‘ontiuiuil swell, earryiiig the eye hack to the 
far horizon, where faintly sliows the hilly outline of Ysahel Island. 

This is the vievr from the shaip summit of ^Ifn^vo. a hilly 
island only slightly detached from the coast iu the eastern 
lagooig which, as it was iu oLl times the most po]>ulous and 
agreeable to trade at of any of the places near hy, was a good 
deal visited hy traders and others. From this early coiiiimmi- 
catioii it has given its name ('Marov(j) to all Xow ( reorgia on 
the older charts. It was iu the vicinity of this part of the 
group that T was eiieaiiiped during three months of 189d and 
five months of 1894, shifting from island to island in the lagoon, 
as I worked westward. It is, aceorclinglv, the Eastern, or 
M urovo dialect that I uiulerstand best : and all the native words 
contained in this paper belong to it. This is unfortunate: as by 
far the most prosperous, populous t)art of Xew Georgia now- 
adays is the western part, the Rubiana district: and of this the 
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language and customs are no doubt — tlie language is certainly 
— a good deal difterent to the Eastern. Perhaps some day both 
may be rescued from the advancing oblivion of civilisation. 

ClotJt iny^ 

A small loin cloth, very similar to the Fijian maro, of a rough 
sort of tappa, cohjured usually brownish red or dark blue, 
constitutes the sole clothing of the males. It is perfectly 
modest, and offers strong contrast to the grotescpie fasliions of 
the Xew Hebrides. Both boys and girls adopt costume at a 
very early age — I should say at ab< ait four or ^i^'e, sometimes even 
earlier. The tap go is made <^f se\'eral sorts of bark ; kah 

the two most UMial. These two have a naturally 
reddish colour ; another sort is white, and this one is often dyed 
entirely blue with wild indigo. This is chiefly done in rsal)el, 
the New Georgia women being said not to understand the 
colouring process. The method is similar to that in use else- 
where: the bark is dried, tlien soaked in water, and hammered 
with a mallet {lumu /. o/tc)- Tl]i> mallet is of circular section, 
and is ribbed on the outside, llaik cloth is usually made bv 
women, but men w<.)uld make it if uecessarv. 

In New Georgia, the man's wiap]>er ealled nihhiyotidoagona) 
is often of trade calico, and fashion commands that it should be 
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of a material of a siii>iie colour — preferably blue. Patterns or 
stripes of bright ccjlours are invariably spoken of as ‘‘ woman’s 
calico.*’ Those who can afford it, bind additional strips of 
turkey red twill, with white and blue calico, over the hips in 
neat ornamental baud:?, surnlounted hy a string of large beads. 
A sunshade coianionly worn on the head ; a sort of crown less 
cap, with a broad srpicire-shaped '‘peak” made of basket work : 
but European hats, and, indeed garments of all sorts, are in 
great demand ; though, with the exception of hats and shirts, 
seldnin worn. 

The women wear a Inin cloth, .“similar in form to that of the 
luen, but at the hack it is padded out to form a large triangular 
cushion, apex downward, with an abrupt ledge 6 inches wide at 
the top, upon which mothers fre([iiently carry their babies. This 
cushion is the receptacle of all the calico and other valuables to 
which they can lay claim. 

Ornanients, 

The most striking oruanieiit in Xew Georgia is the large 
ear-ring. A piece is cut out of the lo]>e of the ear during early 
youth, and the ring of ffesh thus formed is gradually increased 
in circumference hy the in>ertioii of a strip <.»f banana-leaf 
which, wound like a watcli :>pring, keeps the lobe perpetually 
distended. Eventually a circle of wood occupies the hole: or, 
as I have seen, a disc of ebony inlaid with muther-of-peari, 
sometimes even a circular trade looking glass. The largest that 
I measured was 4 inches in diameter. 

The women have the same custom : but I never saw one 
with so large a ring as the men M*ear. It is usually worn hy 
the young iiumarried of either sex: the elder married folk are 
only occasionally seen with it. The septum of the nose of the 
elder men is often bored, but the fashion of wearing an orua- 
meiit in it has appareiitlv tlied.as we never saw a nose ornament 
inserted in any case. 

Xearly every luan wears round his neck an ornament of 
pearl shell or clam shell of many and various patterns, quite 
irrespective of tribe, in which the frigate bird ijaheJefua), nearly 
always figures, with half moons, and circles with a curious fret- 
work pattern in the centre. These are usually hope, or amulets, 
and occasionally difficult to procure. 

Ornamental combs are worn in tlie hair, but very rarely; 
and never that I saw, of careful make. 

The hair is carefully looked after, especially iu Kubiana, and 
trained to a shock of curls rigoroinly bleached with lime, which 
causes it to be of a colour varying between that of Manilla 
hemp, and ordinary rope yarn. The point of hair on the 
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temples, and the triangle tenninating in the centre of the back 
of the neck, is shaved off (niodernly) with European knives : 
but it is often still plucked out in the old method between two 
edges of a cockle shell. By these means the top of the head 
appears as if covered with a circular mat, and this idea carried 
to an extreme is seen also in their carvings of Manggota^ or other 
debbku'fusl Alight circular framework, like the brim of a hat, 
is sometimes worn to support the lower edge of this shock of hair. 

When in mourning, the hair is cropped close and whitened, 
and the face shaved to a small patch of hair on the chin; tliis 
is done at the funeral feast. 

In the Bussell Islands, a little cluster of islands of the soutli- 
east corner of Xew Georgia, wlrite Avigs of some cotton-hke 
material are made, which ai'e in use among the bald ; or also, 
as it was explained to me, all o' same hat." 

The fashion in l^eards is curious, the hail’ being shaved 
or plucked out, leaving only a small tuft an inch or so long in 
the middle of the chin, supported by a narrow ridge of closely 
curling tufts, well limed, Avhich follow the contour of the jaw- 
bone up to the ear. 

CJi i ef ire. 

Ingova, the king of Biibiana. wore an ornament round his 
neck, the sign of chief doni, and a great ’• hope I He had a 
similar one made, and presen tetl it to Hr. Kelly, a trader Imng 
near his place, as a token of Ins good will. He told him that 
his possessing it was an absolute safeguard on his life. I had 
the opportunity of closely examining ]\lr. Kelly’s, which, though 
smaller, was a facsimile of that of Ingova. It consisted of a 
very carefully made ring called with a s<[uare section, 

about 4 inches in diameter, rd a beautifully grained and tinted 
piece of clam shell ; it lookiMl like a tine ])iece of ivory. This 
was suspended round the neck by means of a tlat strip of tinely 
plaited grass, stained crimson, which was carefully ‘A^’orked 
over” one-third of the ring (in a method known in the naval 
world as an “ Elliott’s eye ”). Tlie lower part of the ring, being 
thus left bare, was ornamented with a close fringe of opossum 
teeth bound togetlier with string, tinv holes being bored in the 
ring in order to supi>oit it : and, besides this, had three big 
flat tasseh of trade beads lianging down from it at regular 
intervals. Some rings have these tassels and teeth secured to 
a flat piece of turtle shell, which is hound at the back of the 
iringi. The whole ornament when worn hangs below the 
breast bone, and is exceedingly handsome. 

' Manggota = “of, or connectt'd with ^langgo,"’ under “Religion and 
Taboo,” p. 384. 
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The almost invariable ornament on tlie arms is a shell ring 
{hokato}^. These, indeed, represent money to a certain extent , 
and are in use among tlie traders in barter for coconuts, etc. 
One place, Bili, at which I was camped, seems to have been 
a great ein]_)orium for their manufacture. I have sent to the 
O.xford museum s[)ecimeiis exlii])iting the whole process, which 
is as follows. A suitable piece of a large clam shell {tridacna 
gigcts\ native name, uidala) is chosen, and roughly broken 
round to what is to be about the size of the outside diameter. 
This is then taken and ground down with sand and water till 
its outer edge is nearly circular, and free of irregularities. The 
native drill, to be dcscribe<l later, is next brought to bear, and 
with it a series of closely adjoining holes is bored, making a 
circle round the centre of aii inch or so in diameter. A piece 
of a wiry creeper is next takein iutioduced into one of these 
holes, and, by using it like a tret saw, in conjunction witli sand 
and water (preferably fie^li), the complete centre block is cut 
out. 
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The ring is now placed on a stick of hard wood or stone 
(the latter shaped soiuewliat like the sharpening stone of a 
scythe), and the central hole is gradually ground out larger and 
larger upon it, still with sand and water, until the ring has 
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acquired the proper interual diameter. The completed rough 
article is then smoothed and poli-;hed with tine sand and a 
piece of bamhoo, until both inside and outside have the proper 
finish. These rings are made large enough to go over the upper 
arm, and are ground fiat on the inside hut semi-circular on the 
outside, and are altogether about half-an-inch in thickness. A 
man may make one such ring in about two days, if he keep at 
work. Finger rings botli of shell and tortoiseshell are also 
made and worn, 

A man in full dancing dress wears as many rings as he can 
get on either arm. 

AMien in mourning, a string of native cold is worn round the 
neck, wrists, and ankles, sometimes also in two diagonals acioss 
the chest. I have seen, besides, the bowl of an old tobacco 
pipe attached to the string worn on the neck, containing the 
little finger nail of the man whose death was mourned. 

Point u\ij ifnd Tottooiny. 

The only paint used on the body is lime, and that only in 
thin lines on the face, called ndnisayv ivh^ri. These are usually 
three in number, one across the eyebiows from teni]de to 
temple, one round the contour of the jawbone over the whisker 
before described, and one carried on from the temples over the 
cheek bone, ending at tlie bridge of the imNO. 1 could never 
learn the meaning of these lines, luit they seemed to be con- 
sidered part of full dress : visitors, for instance, from one village 
to another, or even to our caini]), alway s wore them : and after 
bathing tlie natives were careful to mix up some lime from 
their liniepot, and put on the usual line^. 

There i^ no tattooing in Xew (Georgia, but raised cicatrices are 
very crannion ; the design is almost invariably a frigate bird, or 
porpoise, or both : and a] spears on tlie top of tlie shoulder, 
shoulder blade, breast, and thigh. It niav be worn on all of 
these at once, the ])orpoise o('CiUTii)g more u-ually on the thigh, 
and the frigate bird on the shoulder : so tliat I have thought it 
may liave some reference to the desire to liave the porpoise's 
strength and endurance in tlie leg^ for s\\ imming, and that of 
the frigate bircbs for the arms. Some natives will tell you that 
this adornment is allowed onlv to the s<ms of cliiefs ; but I have 
it on the authority of l>eia, himself a child’, that anybody might 
wear one : and I saw many men thus marked who certainly 
were not chiefs. It is done during ymith to one another 
by the boys, with a knife or a shar]) diell. 1 lid not see 
enough of the women to say whether they employ this decora- 
tion or no. One chief told me that his cicatrices had been 
done by a girl, when he was young. 
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Nihltutiuns, 

The houses are unitormly eoustnicted of wood aud cliatch, and 
divide themselves into two classes: the Erno.OT big canoe house, 
and Palu rn mui. or small living house. 

Ertfo . — The [*rimary object of this form of house is to form a 
shelter for war-canoes, and some are solely used for this pur- 
pose : there is, however, in each village a large house of this 
descii[/tion employed as a living house for the chief and liis 
family, constructed a- follows : — 

Tiiree or more strong posts are stuck into the ground, one of 
wliicli is *• Hop*'!' or sacred, aud has a tigure carved on it, 
usually bearing a threatening attitude. Sometimes, in fact, 
g->nerallv, this carved figure is seen in connection with one of a 
conventionalized shark or an alligator; as often as not it is 
held in its moutli. One post that I saw was cut from a tree with 
a crooked bough, and thi.s had been utilized h) represent the 
arm of the figure: the hand lield a carved revolver (!) pointed 
for firing. Koiind tlie foot of the post there is usually a heap 
of small pieces of dead coral, and a wreatli of dead leaves is 
secured round the post itself ; both wreath and coral heap have 
stuck all about them every imaginaifie, and unimaginable 
article — luoken tobacco pipes, rusty and worn out trade axe 
heads, pieces of rusty trade knives, bits of paper, shells, old 
wine bottle'-, broken shell rings: in faet, anything luoken, rusty, 
and iio longer of ii.'^e in tlie world of men. is dedicated to this 
house god. 

Tile whole ]M)St is sometimes carefully patterned and coloured. 
The t<.>p of these main posts is cut with a semicircular mortice 
in wliicii re^t.s tlie ridge ]M)le, a stout spar extending the whole 
length of the ]iou>e, and two correspoiirling parallel .spais rest 
on several short poles stuck into tlie ground at the desired 
width of the house, at e([ual distances from the ridge pole, 
forming eave pole.s, these latter uprights being not more than 
4 or h feet liigli. Several big rafters made of trimmed })oles 
are nr)w laslied on with split cane, or strong creeper, between 
the ridge and eave poles: and then, between tliese, a great 
number of smaller ones, about fi or S inches apart. Over tliese 
rafters goes the thatch, which consists of rods 6 to 8 feet long, 
with strips of ivory-palm leaves, or of a certain pandanus leaf, 
bent diagonally across it, and then stitclied with a piece of split 
cane : thus making a sort of tile of leaves, 6 feet long by 2 feet 
wide. These are secured by a lashing to the rafters, beginning 
at the eaves, and in a well thatched house are no more than 
4 or 5 inches apart. The inside appearance of these overlapping 
tiles is extremely elegant, and, excej-it in a cyclone, they are 
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absolutely water-tight, and remain so for probably five or six 
years. At the gable end, the edging fronds are arranged neatly 
parallel to one another, and bound down to prevent flapping. 
The gaide wall is n(U perpendicular, hut leans outward, the 
ridge pole being longer than the eave poles. It also is 
thatched in a similar fashion to the roof, and occasionally has 
a pattern stitched on it with split cane over the thatching. At 
about the height of a man, a curved porch is contrived, which 
concludes the gable thatching above described : and is at such 
an angle as to prevent rain from beating into the house. If 
the house is only for canoes, there is no porch, but a long slit is 
carried up the gable walls to allow the immense ornamental 
prows of the war canoes to pass through ; the lower part is 
closed in witli a temporary thatch, and a si|nare doorway is 
made to give access to the interior. 

Pfdacanua, — The smaller houses — Palacccniut — are built of 
the same material as the Ervo, hut are quite small, and in 
appearance like the roof of an European house placed on the 
ground, with a doorway in the gable at one or both ends. 
There is usually a platform of sticks laid side by side, forming a 
sort of attic, about 5 feet from the ground, on which various 
household utensils are kept, hut detached wooden hooks are 
aEo employed for hanging things on. I would note the custom 
of keeping the skulls of any animal eaten : these may usually 
be seen inside the houses, threaded on hnig sticks. Thev 
caisist, for the most part, of opossum, turtle, and frigate bird 
skulls, and are kept either merely for ornament, or as a brag- 
ging record of former feasts and good living. I think that 
perhaps the custom has also some '' religious " meaning. 

The sleeping arrangements consist of a platform of sticks 
(similar to the ‘'attic" above mentioned), just raised off the 
ground, witii a piece c>f matting, or more commonly, a plaited- 
up coconut frond; t!ie neck lests on a round billet of wood for 
a pillow. 

The fireplace is usually near the open end of the house, to let 
the smoke escape, but there appears to be no particular spot for it. 

In Xew Georgia the unmarried men do not sleep in a separate 
man’s house, as commonly elsewhere. In tlie chiefs, or 
canoe, house there are generally a succession oi bed rooms built 
along the sides under a sort of Hat roofed e.\ tension from the 
eaves, <piite small and low, with only Just sleeping room for one 
or two. These are occupied by the wives of the chief, by his 
immediate relations, married and single, and also by visitors. I 
am informed tiiat in Ihibiana, the chief (Ingova), has a big house 
with separate large rooms like an European house ; perhaps the 
hlea is only borrowed. 
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In the smaller houses the divisi(»u between married and 
single may be by tlie platform above mentioned, but otherwise 
I could see none. Tlie boy elnldren certainly slee]> on it 

Natural caves, and overhanging eliti's, ai’e used as dwelling 
places. Near a spot called Bill there was quite a large village, 
built with mats, etc., in the shelter ot an ancient sea water- 
line, which had been scooped nut of the perpendicular coral 
cliff by the sea when it was at tliat level in age'^ gcme by, to a 
depth of 10 and 1:^ feet ; and being afterwards volcanically 
iipheaved, it is now 10 feet above the present high water mark. 
This curious undercliff passage extends for nearly a mile round 
the sea-face, varying in lieiglit ii'oni 10 to 0 feet, and mat- 
houses had been built in its shelter at various positions. Water 
dripped in many places from the numerous stalactites in the 
roof of this strange place, and was collected in basins cut by the 
inhabitants in the er)rresponding stalagmites, ov in large clam 
shells, which had becunie cemented to the heaps of stones on 
which they rested by the drippings of the calcareous water 
from above. Close to this village was an odd coral islet called 
Totelavi, wdiich. being cireulai’, with Hat cliff sides, crowned by 
a tuft of trees, strongly resembled a laige dower pot standing 
on the sea-reef. The dat foothold loiuul the base of the islet 
was iucoiisideralle in extent, and the hou-cs therefore were 
almost altogether built in an undercut in the (diff, similar to that of 
Bili just dc*>c:ribed. There Avas one s 2 »ot in the cliff wall Avhere, 
by means of a nuigli ladder, one could scramble to the top of 
tliis coral block : and here, in the huge lioneycoiub pit^ of the 
cvuinhling surface coral, {iinraig the Aegetation uliieh tliiwe 
over all of it, a coign ut safety uiiglit he found wlien head- 
hunters Were on tlie tiaok : and there Avas affo a ^uiall hut 
built there, to afford na.ue -u]i:5tantial shelter Aviam a raid Avas 
expected. 

1'here were small square r<.M;esses ( ut in the euiai did above 
the rock houses, Avhieh coiitaiiual seA'eral -kulls, tlie last relics 
of tlie “ rudf‘ forefathers of the hamlet. * 

fhlier hiiildjiigs in New dcoruia whidi deseiae^ note are the 
piers, both stone and \vo(jd. wliieli, witli tuilli^ ponds, may 
usually be found aijreast of any seasiile liouse. 

Idle wooden piers are A’ery temporary affairs, a framework of 
light strong branches stiu-'k in tlie chinks of the reef, and 
lashed with cree]>er: but tlie others are formed of eoral-stoiies 
off the reef built up, but without mortar of any soit, to the 
desired heiglit. In spite of their loose (’onstvuction they appear 
to last for a considerable time# Tiie top is usually made flat 
and comfortable for Avalking upon, witli eaitli laid in the chinks 
of the stones. Turtle ponds, formed of similar masonry, 
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enclosing a small, rouglily circular space, Uie tide ebbing and 
flowing through the chinks, are also eou?>tructed. At Munggeri 
there was a house built on a inasoury plattorui a little distance 
from high water mark, wliich was C[uite surrounded hy the sea 
to a depth of 2 or 3 feet at hi eh tide. 



CAVOE HOr-E. Ml'XGOrur. WITH ^MALL lIOrsE ’’ COVTA[VIN’G A SKCLL 
IN FOHLUROCND 


The canoes of New (rcorgui aie built, as in the rest of the 
Solomon Islands, on tlie ^lalay model, with high prow and 
stern post. Xothing can exceed the beauty oi' their lines, 
and carefulnes- of build — considering the means at disposal 
— or their ^\viftue^s when properly propelled. They are a 
most astonisliiu:.; levelatiou of scientific art in a people little 
removed fruiii couiplete savagery. These graceful boats are 
of all sizes, from that of the '' rnie-maii/' of 8 feet long, to 
the great war eanoc. or tihfml'u, of 40 to 50 feet, which will 
hold perhaps thirty- live men. Whatever the size, they are 
all built oil the same lines, and in the same manner . The 
accompanying sketch gives an idea of the distribution of the 
planks and the way in wliich they are hutted together. (In a 
racing caiuje there are, I am informed, luaiiy more pieces than 
usually em])loved and planed much thinner: and the boat is 
narrower for its length than in the ordinary model.) The 
planks are planed down to about half an inch in thickness or 
even less, but leaving in the centre of each a strcngtheuiiig rib, 
which projects aiiout three-cpiarters of an inch along the whole 
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leimtli. The two corre^^pouding pJaiik? of opposite sides of the 
future canoe are jdaeed togetlier and heiit het^yeen posts struck 
into the ground at the necessary ciiive, and when each paii' 
of planks has thus received its proper hend, the whole boat is 
stitcdied togetlier with a three-plait of e'lcoiuit filire. or ot‘ bOiue 
hiislh' material, liirough liole- bored al>out '1 inches apart, 
along the sides of the planks. The seam is then caulked with 
a white sticky substance ( obtained from the egg-shaped 
fruit of the Farinnrvf IrnirifiVfii) by rubhiug its surface with a 
rough piece of stone. This substance, at first white and sticky, 
becomes when dry, ITack, and nearly a.s solid as pitch, and 
makes the boat watertight. It must he kept under shelter 
from rain during the hardening process, which takes from a 
week to ten days, according to weather. The shape of the boat 
is preserved by half a dozen strong ribs, each cut from a single 
piece of wood, the centra] one being much stronger than the 
remainder. At the places where the ribs are to be seeuiLcb the 
mid ri]> of the planks is left muel) thicker fora few inches, and, 
by meaii> of a stout cane lashing, passing round the rib and 
through two holes in tliis extra piece, the si<les of tlm br»at are 
kept together. 



Close to the ends, where tlie boat is not inuie tiian b or 4 
inches in width, tlie two side planks are bound together with 
two or more neat ‘^seizings’’ of split cane thiougli >imiiar 
chocks on the ribs. Both ends are pointed, and though there 
is ri diheneiice between bow and stern, it is not observable to 
the untrained eye. Tliere is no decking, even to the hugest 
canoe, hut tlie paddleis sit ^)n small tint pieces of wood on the 
bottom, or raised like thwart.s in the larger sizes of boats. One 
has to be careful that these seats rest on the plank mid-rihs, 
and not on the planks themselves. In the war canoes there is 
in the centre a sort of platform of sticks, similar to those in the 
houses, on which to place the heads of the slain, or to carry 
food and other things upon ; and there are also wooden crutches 
at intervals along the length of the boat, to support spears, 
fishing rods, etc, : exactly fiiling the purpose of '• boom irons,” in 
a naval pulling launch. 
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The bow and stern of all the war canoes^ and somethaes 
also of the smaller canoes, are beantifully patterned with inlay 
work of motherof-pearl, and a string of porcelain cowries is 
secured all the way down the great prows. On the top of the 
prows of the war canoes there is usually a carved figure, the 
commonest being a Kesolv — to be described later — while the 
small canoes often have some fanciful design, such us a butterliy 
with hovering wdngs, a cockatoo, etc., carved and coloured. Ail 
canoes are invariably stained black outside, while tlie inside is 
uncoioured. Low down on the prow above the water line the 
head and .shoulders of a fh.hhUideh'bh intd' (called TutoisJtv) is sus- 
pended •. it is so placed as to dip in the water in front of tlie 
canoe. 

The function of this Totoisliu is to keep oil the Ke-'^olo, or 
water fiejnls, which might otherwise cause the winds and 
waves to overset the canoe, so that they might fall cu and 
devour its crew. This figure {Totolshu) has a more or less 
human face, of malev'olent, and extremely pruguathons counten- 
ance; the nose and chin being almost at a right angle to the 
curious pointed head, the chin resting on his two closed fists. 
Just above this figure a small tablet of wood is hung, it is 
coloured in red and white, and has a curious resemblance to 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic tablet. A large canoe takes about 
two years to build. 

Via: haJer in the smaller canoes is roughly made of a banana 
leaf, stitched somewhat into the shape of a small coal-seoop 
without a handle ; I believe that the same shape, but in wood, 
is used in the bigger boats. 

The paddhs of Xew G-eorgia are a good deal cUfiereiit to 
those of the neighbouring islands, having a long loom, a short 
broad Wade, and a crutch handle. A man's paddle is a fathom 
long, a woman’s about 4 feet. Xo steering paddle is used, 
the steersman working his paddle on either side as necessary. 
Wlien underweigh, a perfect and rapid stroke is kept, the 
paddles are worked solely with the hands, without the aid of a 
rowlock. Mr. Kelly informs me that to catch a crabj or 
lose stroke in a war or racing canoe is considered an unpardon- 
able offence ; and a man who had done so twice in one ilav was 
straightway landed from si\ expedition which was just settin^f 
out from Ihihiana, and came to live on his ( Mr. Kelly s) islet 
until the affair had been partly forgotten. Tlie same iur'Mrmant 
also tells me that a well-manned racing canoe will keep up a 
speed of seven or eight knots an hour, for over an hour. I can 
certify that it took our steam launch, going at about tlmt pace, 
two hours to catch one of them up. 

I can give no information aiiout native sails, as sails of 
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European calie(j and cut, usually with a sprit, are now 
invariable, the mast being stepped near the centre of the boat. 

The ceremonies attending the launch of a new canoe are often 
terri])le, as deseril.ied by Mr. C. M. Woodford, in “A Xaturalist 
among the Head Hunteis.'* 

I never saw any of these functions : but Mr. Kelly told me 
that in Eubiana. among other ceremonies, two \drgins are 
selected — one of whom is puldicly violated, while the other is 
'"Hope:' or tabooed, and kept a vestal for fifty months: a 
guard is placed over her : and death is the penalty should she 
transgress. 



NAIIVE Willi CANOh, SHOWING TOTOISUU.” 

Siri)a)nia<j. 

The Kew Georgia native^, except the younger folk, are not 
much given to swimming or diving, unless of necessity ; they 
swim on their fact‘s, reaching out with one arm at a time 
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When diving, they jump into the water feet first, recover them- 
selves, and then draw breath before going quietly under. They 
remain under water without distress for a long period. I nevt* * 
timed one, but I should say that a minute's duration was qui:e 
an ordinary time to stay under ; and they will keep coming up 
after such an interval for a breath, while working im<ler water, 
and immediately dipping under again while picking up iisli 
blown up with dynamite, gathering pearl shell, or as happened 
to me once, clearing a rope which had fouled the propeller of 
my steamboat. I have seen them keep this up for ten minutes 
and more at a time, and they could probably do so for much 
longer. 

At many of the seaside villages a bamboo Eiffel Tower,” 
is erected to a height of 20 to 30 feet on the deep water edge 
of a fringing reef. The youngsters climb to the top, and then 
jump off face downwards with a yell, with arms and legs adl 
spread-eagled out ; but just before reaching the water they 
straighten up, and go in perpendicularly, with feet first, and 
arms close to the side. 

Weaving and Basketicorh, 

I believe the art of weaving to be quite unknown in Xew 
Georgia. I never saw nor heard of its practice, but basket- 
work of the flexible variety is common, some villages having 
a monopoly of the trade. I regret I can give no description 
of the manufacture, never having seen it done, but the baskets 
are almost always small and circular, without handles (some 
have flexible handles woven in after the completion of the 
basket), and sometimes ornamented with a bunch of the strands 
lianging in a circle from the bottom of the basket. (The 
native names of two of the materials are mare and liengl.') 
Baskets, are, as a rule, of one colour : but patterns in red ami 
buff, of a geometrical design, are quite common, and indeed the 
plain one-colour baskets are usually plaited with a pattern of 
the same colour in the stitching. The red staining is done with 
the seed of a big tree, common enough in some parts of the 
bush ; which produces, on pressure, a bright scarlet dye 
{Mhusri), 

These baskets are almost solely used for containing the lime 
and lj>etel, pipes, tobacco, fish-liooks, shell rings, and the 
hundred other unconsidered trifles that a Xew Georgian 
invariably carries about with him. It is like a schoolboy's 
trouser pocket for variety and uselessness of its contents, and" is 
the first place to hunt in for curius.” The baskets are slung 
over the shoulder by a cord stitched or woven, as before men- 
tioned, into its opposite sides. They Vary in size from al»out 15 
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inches to 5 inches in diameter, and from 10 to 5 inches in 
de]>th. 

The lave lave^ or shields, are also made of basket work. In 
Xew Georgia as far as I could discover, these are made in one 
village only — Pondohona — and are now exceedingly difficult to 
procure, at least we found them so. 

Tliey are of a long elegant shape, and so strong and closely 
woven that they will easily turn a spear thrust. The same odd 
pattern appears on all of them, stained in black after the shield 
is made, and not woven in at the time. It is carried with the 
smaller end up by a padded handle at the back, and the hand- 
hole is often further ^u'otected by a piece of turtle shell, or 
several pieces of a large leaf, stuck between it and the back 
of the shield. There is a small feather plume stuck into the 
top. 

In the other Solomon Islands beautifully fine plaited work in 
yed<ov and red appears on the spears, combs, and other articles ; 
but I saw none in Xew Georgia that was indigenous. 

For gardening purposes, or the carrying of pigs, or coconuts, 
a coconut leaf, with the fronds plaited up, is employed ; these 
cut into two Iialvcs by splitting the mid-rib of the leaf, are also 
scattered about in the huts to sit on, or to form partitions, etc. 

Strinrj, 

String is made of materials found in the bush, and is both 
three-ply, two-ply, and three-plaited. It is not spun into 
yarns, but just rolled on the thigh, “hove up” into stiing, and 
then given the reverse motion to keep the lay taut. It is of all 
sizvs, from about one inch in circumference, which is used for 
turtle nets, and is stained deep brown, to a fishing line so trans- 
1 parent and delicate that it looks like the finest gut, and is used 
for catching small fry with. 

N'fs. — The turtle nets are made with a needle which is just 
a long shaped reel holding the cord, and the mesli is a fiat 
piece of wood almost always ornamented with a carved bird, 
dhe hitch used in netting is exactly the same as ours — not tlie 
‘‘ .'slippery” one. The net is weighted with stones, which have 
a hole bored through them, and the floats are joints of bamboo, 
or lumps of wood with a ''dchhlevro ” kneeling or squatting on them 
Uccasionally they assume a conventional form, which is called 
Ip'pele, or “ butterfly.” 

Nets are made of all sizes of mesh, the turtle net being about 
a G-inch mesh, while the nets which are sometimes used in place 
of a basket for carrying betel and lime, etc., are of fine strong 
white or brown twine, and with a mesh about the size of a 
drawing pencil. 
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Pottery. 

Pottery is, so far as I know, unknown in Xew Georgia ; nor 
have I either seen imported ware from other islands, or heard 
of broken pieces tliat had been dug up. 

Probably this art has never bet^n practised. 

Dyeing. 

The favourite colour is red ; used to stain basketwork, carved 
work of canoes, etc.: it is procured from the pips contained in 
the nut case — very much resembling a beech nut, which comes 
from a large tree in the bush of the native name of mhusa. A 
blight blue is obtained from the wild indigo, which is bruised 
up with lime and water, and is used in dyeing bark-cloth. 

There is a yellow colouring, also obtained from a plant. I am 
unable to say of what species. 

Black is obtained from wood-ashes mixed with water ; a better 
staining is procured from a particular black clay, known as noii, 
which is found, as far as I know, in one place only, near the 
head of Piongo Ombo (Ombo Paver) ; and is used universaEy 
for staining the teeth black, as is customary among them. 

Stone hnylements. 

T never succeeded in procuring any stone implement in Isew 
Georgia, but Lieut. Munro, one of our otticers, discoA^ered a 
broken club-head on Kulanibangara Island — now in the Oxford 
]\Iuseum, They have probably all been long ago sold to tradem 
and others. The native drills all have now-a-days a piece of an 
old triangular, or rat-tail file as a borer. Formerly, no doubt, this 
was of stone or shell. A mortar, made of a volcanic water-worn 
cobble-stone, is common. It is used fur bruising nuts or any 
hard food to a suitable consistency ; a specimen of this also has 
been deposited in the Oxford L'niversity Museum. 

MarJiinei'y. 

The native drill is, I suppose, the only article in use in Hew 
Georgia to which the term ‘'machinery'' can be given. It 
consists of a lung spindle of areca-nut palm, vaiyiiig in length 
and diameter with the size of the boier recpiired to be used, 
between aliout 18 inches and 2 feet in length; the upper 
end is notched, tlie luwer is recessed tu take the borer ; which, 
nowadays, is almost always an old sharp-pointed file : 4 or 5 
inches above this, a rotatory fly-wheel is placed. Tliis is 
formed of a flat disc of stone, about 4 inches in diameter, and 
an inch thick. Motion is produced by a cross arm with a string 
attached to the ends, the bight of which lies in the notch before 
mentioned ; and the twisting and untwisting of the string round 
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the shaft causes a rotatory motion to the borer, first one way 
and then the oUier. This cross piece is c|uite separate to the 
spindle ; it travels up and down on the side of it, and there is 
no hole or notch in it for the spindle to go through, or rest in. 

Fire, {Sec Plate 2NJV,) 

Fire is made by friction with a stick in a long simped groove. 
A dry, well-seasoned piece of wood is selected, very comniunly 
the fiat board used as a canoe seat, and a small piece of equally 
dry wood — a splinter of deal does well enough — is sharpened 
for the stick. The point thus made varies a little in vaiious 
parts ; but the most usual is with the upper surface flat and a 
point bevelled-up. 

A great deal of the art of fire-making rests in a well cut 
point, neither sharp nor blunt, and with the facets imdernearh 
at a correct angle. It is necessary to squat in a certain manner 
on the piece of wood in which fiie is to be made ; that is 
to say, with the left leg stretched out, and slightly bent, and 
the right foot over the wood and under the thigh of the left 
leg ; so that the right leg lies flat, and sharply bent at the knee. 
The body rests on the end of the wood. This position was 
pointed out to me as important. The fire- maker having 
sharpened his stick proceeds then to cut off a few outside 
shavings from the large flat piece of wood he is sitting on, so 
as to get a true and clean surface, about 6 or 8 inches long, in 
Avhich to make a groove. He then seizes the stick, wiiieh 
must be held closely pressed against the under surface of the 
right hand, crossing it diagonally, somewhat as one holds a pen. 
The left hand should lie on top of the right hand and give an 
extra grip witli its thumb, over the right thumb grasping the 
stick. The fingers of both hands must be extended and the 
‘‘ business ” ])oint of the stick should protrude an inch or so 
beyond the fingers. This position of the hands is quite essential 
to the proper production of fire, and much care is exercised to 
seize the stick in exactly the proper method, at the proper spot, 
and to keep it at a proper angle with the flat wood. 

The stick being properly arranged, the fire-maker proceeds to 
rub the point backwards and forwards on the fiat wood : care- 
fully varying the angle of pressure by raising and lowering 
the wrists, until a groove 3 or 4 inches long is formed. The 
motion begins slowly, and as it continues, the groove gets 
blackened, and a small heap of fine, dust-like shavings collects 
at the further end. Xow is the time to quicken up ; the seizure 
of the exact moment being entirely a matter of practice. A 
little thin column of blue smoke is soon seen to arise from tlie 
wood dust, and then another critical moment must be seized— 
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also learnt only by experience — to cease tlie frictional motion, 
and to blow gently on the slightly smouldering wood-dust. One 
h-ind must guard the tinder from blowing away, and if the 
breath is properly applied, the smoke from the little black heap 
gets more and more, till finally, all the wood dust can be seen 
to ])e red and burning. A few little dry chips placed on it soon 
catch alight ; and the production of fire is complete. If propef 
attention be paid to position of body and hands, the learning 
how to produce tire does not take long. I did not proceed with 
iny lesson in the art for long enough, but all of us who tried 
Very nearly managed it, and one actutdly got his tinder to burn ; 
hut not V>eing experienced enough in nursmg the young liame, it 
died out again. 

So far as I saw and know, there is no religious idea with 
regard to the production of fire ; any one wlio can may make it, 
and European matches {ihvclut pindala — fire strikers) are very 
much preferred to friction as a means to procure it. An 
ika-^\n hope, or sacred fire, is made on some occasions, to be 
described later, and the remains of them may be seen scattered 
about in all sorts of odd places in the bush. 

Draiciwj, SeulpAure, cnid Ornamentation, 

Although there is no system of drawing which in any degree 
exhibits an idea of “ writing,” the arts of drawing, sculpture, 
aud ornamentation are wonderfully common in Xew Georgia. 
In any village one man, at least, can always be found skilled as 
a carver ; but the niaj(n'ity seem to be possessed of this faculty 
in a moderate degree. There is, however, in drawing, a notice- 
able ])Ocerty of subject; the specimens which accompany this 
pa[)er pretty well exhaust their list of representations — canoes, 
men, t(jto ishu, frigate-birds, porpoises, alligators, and sharks — - 
all of which are figured more or less conventionally. 

Tliis particular drawing was of course done with pencil and 
p:iper for our edification, but their usual appliances bring the 
resulting design more properly under the litading of “ Orna- 
mentation,” as they are scratched with a sharp knife on a piece 
of bamboo or a lime gourd — and blackened wdth charcoal from 
a fire or whitened with lime from the mb in a pot. 

There is not the slightest notion of perspective, and all objects 
are shown in profile. Occasionally symmetry is introduced, or, 
any way, attempted, and pattern is commonly produced from 
highly conventionalised figiires of frigate-birds and fish, often 
showing great skill in the adaptation. I fancy there is no idea 
of drawing from nature, but though the figures produced are 
no< absolutely copied from another man’s work, still all are 
drawn more or less in the same manner. Conventionality 
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however, has not yet reached such a point as to render the 
subject depicted indi'^tinguishable as a natural object. 

I have sent to the Oxford ^Museiiin a specimen of a native draw- 
ing by one man. which was deliberately intended as a poi trait of 
another. It was drawn as a sort of joke, in imitation of one of 
our officers who liad just made a recognisable portrait of one of 
the natives, which had jjlea.'-ed them a good deal, and of which 
they fully ai'}>ieciated the likeness. 

European drawings are a great source of pleasure to them ; 
they seem to rpiite understand them, and took special amuse- 
ment in a political cartoon I once showed some of them, in 
Avhich the figures represented an eagle and a snake with 
human heads. Photographs of people and places also are 
easily recognised ; and those of some spots in and near Eubiana 
wdth a portrait of a man, taken hy Mr. Woodford, the engrav- 
ings of wdiich appear in '' A Xaturalist among the Head 
Hunters,” were recoguised and named. 

The colours used in painting carvings are black (charcoal), 
white (lime), and red (of the material before mentioned), blue 
(obtained from indigo — or also \vashing blue from the traders) ; 
and, rarely, yellow. 

As regards the drawing of maps, I am gi\-en to understand 
that a framework was procured by Captain Stopford of HAI.S. 
^Wuracoa,” in one of the Solomon Greii]) — not New Georgia — 
in which shells large, and small, represented islands and 
liarhours in the vicinity ; and strings connecting them showed 
the course to be steered in order to fetch them. I think there 
is no idea of a graphic representation, though some men I once 
showed the chart I w^as employed upon fully understood its 
coiiveiition and purpose after my explanation of it ; and pointed 
out, quite correctly, to other natives where the various islands, 
etc., were situated on my chart. 

Carvings are done both in incised lines, raised pattern wmrk, 
has-reliefs, fretw^ork, and sculpturing on the round; bas-relief 
being the least common. Specimens of all have been sent by 
me to the Oxford University Museum. A great distinction is 
made in sculptures of '' dehhlaleWevm'' {maiujijota) imA men 
{finoni) — the^^e latter are produced almost solely for trade — the 
Manggota being edmost grotesque in proportion, wdth the face a 
great deal too large, tlie top of the head terminating almost in a 
point surmounted with a sort of cap (representing hair) : while the 
nose^ and lower pait of the face are almost doglike in prog- 
nathity. 

The representations of men (finoni), on the other hand, are not 
at all badly proportioned, and show a very fair amount of oliserva- 
tion in anatomy; the head and face are neither dispio[»oi tinned, 
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nor distorted. Ic is hard to say whether the fiigate-hird, slunk, 
porpoise, and alligator are considered as totcnis in New Georgia, 
but they ax)pear in sculpture mure than any other forms. (Jn 
the prosvs of canoes a carved representation of a buttertiy, with 
half spread wings, is a favourite design, and at Peava I saw a 
beautifully carved, figure of a cockatoo on one canoe, colouie I 
with European x>aint3. 

Ornamental patterns have reached a high degree among these 
savages, almost every article in daily use has some slight 
X>atteTn on it ; the tendency is towards conventionalised furrns 
of frigate birds and porx>oises ; while in geometrical designs the 
favourites are triangles, and srxuares in double lines, the outer 
of which is commonly “ feathered ” with short oblique hues. 
The extremities of the outer line are not joined, hut curved i>ack. 

On decorated canoes the mother-of-pearl ornaments are ec»g- 


wheeled circles, 


lines formed by a succession of ZZ, and 


a curious comb formed of a number of pieces of shell in this 


pattern, 

Ua,wJ VWVvaJ 


is tied to the inner sides of the 


prows, from toY> to bottom. The outer edge of tlm prow, from 
the white plumed figure that sits on the top, to the Totoislrn at 
the water hue is ornamented by large pure white “ porcelain" 
cowries, secured transversely. Between each of these a ]»iece 
of small Ijamboo, wound round vith red turkey twill, is tied, 
also transversely. Each piece of bamboo is about b inches long, 
and has a small tuft of white cockatoo feathers at either end. 
At nearly half way down the prow there is always a small g^.p 
in the sliell ornaments, but I could never disco\er the reason. 
I noticed the same on several canoes, all similarly adorned. 
The whole etiect is exceedingly elegant. 
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SPECIMEN'S OP N'ATIVE DRAWINGS. II. 

a. h, c. Three friiiare-birds {Mb \ ; d. Frigate-binl with man’s head 
{Xinriu} ; e. 3Ian with frigate-bird’s head {Ke^a/iu). 

Food. 

The variety of food in Xew Georgia is singularly small, even 
fur Oceania. Yams are scarcely grown at all, and are very 
small. Taro, sugar cane, sweet jiutato, and the Cape INIaish 
putato (grown principally in Kussell or Cape Maisli Islands 
clusely adjoining Xew Georgia, and nearly approaching the 
Irish potato in flavour and flouriness), exhausts the list of 
Vegetal dcs under cultivation. Bananas, papaws, and a poor 
species of bread-fruit are the only cultivated fruits ; the 
‘'Kanaka apple” and two other exceedingly nasty acrid fruits, 
wiiose native names I cannot give, (I believe one to be a species 
of mango), grow wild; as does also the kaiiary nut \iouria), and 
a nut {lidhvjtji) which grows on a small tree'vitli a big, fleshy 
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uneatable (?) fruit ; twenty or so together on a long stem. Tlie 
coconut is, of course, the main staple of existence. 

Of animal food, it might be almost said that there is none. 
PiL;S are extremely few, either wild or tame, bullocks and sheep 
they have never so much as seen — two skinny specimens of 
(Jiieensland sheep we had on board the ‘‘ renguin,'' occasioned 
comiderable consternation to some of tliem who saw them lor 
the tirst time — and there are but a very few fowls. The only 
meats that they get are opossum {cuscus ) ; wliich when broiled 
is excellent, though rich eating ; turtle, frigate bird, pigeon ; 
the big monitor lizard (only eaten by “man-bush”), coconut- 
crabs, land crabs, ciay fish, and cockles ; and finally, the chief 
support of life (beside the coconut), fish, which they catch very 
cleverly with nets, rod, line, and hook. They are very fond of 
European tinned meats, known generically as lidumakau ; and a 
small boy's heart is sooner readied by jam, than even tobacco. 

I cannot say for certain, but believe that no restrictions are 
placed upon kinds of food to any one, chief or women ; and it 
may be cooked by anyone, though usually by the women. One 
wdiole tribe, in the neighbourhood of iSgarasi, w'ill not eat 
pigeon ; it is hope or forbidden to them, and no one, anywhere, 
V ill eat either shark or crocodile.^ 

There are but two systems of cooking, one by broiling and 
see-->iid by baking in an earth oven. A sort of piuhling is 
made with kanary nuts, wdiich are stamped into Hour by men 
v/ith poles, in a long wooden trough hollowed out of a log. 
There is no trace of “ kitchen middens ” anywhere ; the refuse 
of food must in any case be small, and what there is is con- 
sumed by the dogs or pigs. 

There are no sorts of manufactured drinks made, coconut 
milk and water (which is kept in coconut shells) alone are 
used, Xeither palm wine nor kava are known. The natives 
however take very kindly to tea, coffee, and cocoa, if well 
sweetened. Alcoholic drinks are exceedingly repugnant to 
them ; those only who have been employed with traders and 
other whites will take them ; partly I think in bravado. 

IMeals seem very uncertain a flairs ; there is only one regular 
one in the day, in the evening. I believe the women eat separately 
after the men have finished. In the men's basket you wdil 
u-ually find a piece of fish to carry them through the day ; but 
the universal and eternal chewing of betel probably takes away 

^ I mav mention here that wild ginger (called minila) is also eaten, or rather 
dieted} the presentation of a piece to another person signifies your deciaratioa 
of “• \\ar against him : and for this reason it was some time before we could 
induce the natives to eat any of our gingerbread biscuits, until assured we 
meant them no harm. 
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most of the desire for food ; and a small piece of coconut quite 
suffices for both breakfast and lunch. 

Feasts are held on all occasions of joy or grief. As regards tlie 
former I have no information ; but I witnessed one of the latter, 
the last of a series of three in honour of a dead chief, by name Sav j. 

A large pig was chosen, and, though I did not actually 
witness the event, it was explained to me that it had been 
killed by suffocation ; its nose having been tightly tied up with 
a piece of creeper. It was then placed on a sort of large grid- 
iron made of boughs, and a small fire lighted underneath ; the 
skin and hair thus becoming singed, were scinped off by two 
men with coconut shells. When completely scraped, the pig 
was taken off the lire, opened up, the entrails removed — edible 
parts alone being retained — and the whole pig divided into 
sixteen portions, the head and the hams forming one each. 
These (with the exception of the hams, which I bought for our 
camp) were then placed, without further dressing, in a Lot-stone 
oven, and cooked. 

Meanwhile, a party of eight or ten young men were stamping 
mrrria (kanary) nuts, which had been brought to the feast ready 
cracked, the kernels packed in large baskets holding thirty or 
forty pounds ; and were sr)ori formed into a Hour, which, with 
coconut milk, was cooked into a pudding to accompany the 
pig. There were men from all parts of the district; and their 
wives, wlnle the cooking of the pig was proceeding, sat in tlie 
shade in a small canoe bouse, placidly chewing betel. At an 
order from Bera (the chief giving tlie feast), liowever, they all 
came out into the sun, in order to be photographed. 

Some of the canoes left that night for their homes, so the fun 
was not very fast or furious; the others had all left belore the 
following sundown. 


Can n ihaUsm, 

Cannibalism is undoiihtedly still practised in Xew Cleorgia, 
but I can give no particulars ; as if it was done during our vi-it, 
it was in the utmost secrecy. I am informed (by a trader) that 
a special ebony fork, 6 feet long, with three prongs, and inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, is used ; and that death is supjiosed to 
follow' any one who takes a piece of cooked flesh in Ids lingers 
to eat it. The existence of such a fork is utterly denied by the 
natives and the description as above seemed quite novel to them. 
Xatives I have asked say that they never eat man, but tliat 
“man-bush’’ often does so still C4ixy, a tuuler we had 

known during our 1893 season, was killed and eaten — bis lu^ud 
alone being recovered — shortly after we left his vicinity. He 
was said to have been saciiticed in connection with the launch 
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of a new canoe at a place called Xdsai(?), and his boat’s crew, 
witn one exception, shared the same fate. Two great friends of 
ours from Munggeri were, we afterwards heard, noted cannibal'^, 
who frequently went on raids into the adjoining bush to satisfy 
this appetite. They were certainly, so far as we saw, otherwise, 
two of the best dispositioned men we had dealings with, and I 
had them constantly at work for me. My information was from 
a small native boy, so is probably true. 

Religion and Taloo. 

It may be safely said that there is no “religion,” strictly 
speaking, in New Georgia. A series of good spirits, or ]iope,\ix^ 
in the sun, the moon, and the stars (according to the Eastern 
natives) ; one of them Panda, or Puado, who is their special 
friend, lives in the shooting stars ; while another one, also' a 
‘‘good fella,” lives in the ground. Another name 

obtained for this person was Soiulo, and it seemed to refer also 
to the abiding place of souls. 

The following is the belief regarding a man’s entity, and its 
disposition after death. Each person consists of a bodv, what 
may be roughly termed a spirit, and a soul. Tiie spirit is one’s 
rejieetioii — as in still water or a looking glass — the soul is one's 
shadoic, as thrown by the sun, or artificial light ; the former is 
evil, and the latter good ; each person, supposedly, beinu a 
combination of both, though by what ethical laws the discrimi- 
nation is made, it would be hard to say. I was a good deal 
interested to hear the year after I obtained this intormatioii 
from absolutely uutampered sources in Xew Georgia, and in 
their native language, that a precisely similar belief occurs in 
Fiji. It seems to me a very remarkable identity, and it is 
strange to timl it also in such an unlocked for held of thouuht, 
among either of these half-savage races, as that of metaphysics. 
At death, tlie soul, or shadow, goes to live with (or at) Panda, 
the good spirit, nobody knows exactly wliere ; but a man may 
meet his wife (his other relations as well) in this place, while 
the spirit, or rehection, remains on earth, and lives principallv^ 
in the hush, where it will fall upon anyone venturing near it, 
and kill him if it can. It also comes in the form of a"^ghost, to 
frighten people at night in their houses, tapping, ta])pjnc:, and 
iiispiies men to do bad actions. I had all this iuforinatton at 
word of mouth, mostly in the native language ; so it may ])e 
relied on as being original. After a period of years, \liis 
“spirit” gradually fades away, and eventually dies altogether. 
I should add that there is but one name for either soul or spirit : 
they are called inanggo nianggo alike. 

Besides these human emanations, however, there is a wide 
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belief in " ('doJiihlhlevms ' — called collectively rarfiiaffota^ and 
described as taujituiuju ciiiena — suinethiiig evil There are 
those of the sea, and those of the land. They are not looked 
upon as af'SoliUely spiritual, or supernatural, but as having a 
real tiesh and blood existence, though endowed with power over 
the afiairs of nature. ITobablv I Itave not heard of all the 
Qiiavfjfjota that are supposed to exist, but one marine monster, 
very fre-[Uently depicted on the prow of canoes, is called KdsoJeo. 

1 have sent several specimens of carvings of this creature to the 
museum, and no one can see it without being struck at tlie 
fortuitous, but none the less sti iking, resemblance to an ancient 
Egyptian mythical being. The figure consists, roughly speaking, 
of the body of a man, seated, with his elbow on his knee, 
wearing a big ornamental collar, and surmounted by the head 
of a i ligate bird; both head and body largely conveiitiunalized. 

The hgure also wears an oinamented waist cloth, and is 
always depicted in exact profile, and highly coloured. Indeed, 
from his profile view having always been presented, and thus 
only one leg and one arm able to be shown, the belief now is 
that has but one arm and one leg. It is said to live in 

the sea, and to be able to command the winds and waves, to 
capsize eanocb ; and when this is accomplished it falls upon the 
oceu})ants and devours them. The natives say that it usually 
lives on fi-li, that plenty of men have seen it, and that at alnu'St 
any time it may be heard in its liome under the edge of the 
Coral reef, blowing out the air from its lungs (tlie air sucking 
and putiing tlirough the holes in the reef). His power is com- 
bated, however, by Totaishu, a small figure of a man’s head, siip- 
]>orted on its two clenched fists, the face of extreme and dog- 
like prognat hi ty, generally painted black, with the features 
emphasised Iw mother-of-pearl inlay work. It is always tied to 
the of the canoe at the water line. (This same figure is 
exactly reproduced, with similar functions in Florida, where it 
is called tituioni, a word that in New Georgia might perhaps 
mean “belly of a man.”) I was ne\er able to discover if 
Tutoishu Were a land, or a water being. 

I now come to the land '' dchhlcuvid which is usually spoken 
of as Mu tujijo (without tlie reduplication of the word). This 
subject seems to me to be one of great interest, and if it is, 
I believe, the rude native desciiption of some rare, and, 
to them, teiiifying creature, it carries outside Ethnology into 
the domain of Xatural History. I will give five descnj)ti(>ns of 
the creature, wliich I took down at word of mouth, in their own 
language, from men, sometimes bpokesnien of parties of visitors, 
of whom I had inquired for information. 

(1) “In the bush, near the moimtaiu top, lives Manygo, a 
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Inline creature \vith arms and legs as Itig as ct'tcniiut trees, and 
hair all over liis face. Xo man has seen one close, because if 
any one goes near enough to it, it kills and eats him, and so he 
never returns/’ 

(2) “ There are two kinds of Maaggo in the bush, one good, and 
one bad. The former, if you see it, makes you fall sick ; several 
men have seen it, I have not ; but it was of the height of a man. 
The bad one has sharp (ngachinidi,\\kQ a spear point) elbows, 
shoulders, and knees ; and those who see it die of the effects/' 

Lipu, a friend of mine, who had ^een Manggo in the bush above 
Yaholi (opposite our camp), told me as follows : — • 

(3) “ He was about as big as a man, with an enormous liead 
of black hair, and there was hair over all his face as well. He 
had a long nose and the lower part of his face stuck out like this 
(illustrating with his hands, making his mouth and chin pro- 
truding like a dog s face). His body was covered with light 
coloured hair, he had no tail, and he had hands for feet : all his 
hands had large talons. He lived in a hole in a big tree, and 
when I (Lipu) saw him, he was going along by bis hands by the 
creepers, from tree to tree. Manggo do not eat man, but if a 
man sees one, he get sick ; they have a very unpleasant smell.” 

Lipu also told me in reply to niy question that he had himself 
been ill after seeing this Manggo, This, and an inquiry as to 
whether it had a tail or no, were the only questions I asked 
him. All the remainder was given out straight, without any 
prom[)tings. This man had once seen a small monkey on hoard 
a schooner (in reply to my question), but apparently did not at 
all connect it with a Manggo, 

(4) ‘‘There are three sorts of Manggo: Chin oho (dark 

coloured), (light coloured), and Oraica (coloured, be., red or 

yellow). Some men only get sick, but others die on seeing one.” 

(5) Another man who had one — I did not get his name 

— said that it had black hair all over ; that Manggo have been 
known to take big stones and puava (soil, generally) up into the 
trees, and drop it upon men s heads. Sometimes they come 
down to the salt water. 

In confirmation of the last statement, I will only say that 
one of our otticers, Lieutenant Waugh, told me that he liall seen 
a strange large hairy creature, with a head like that of a dog, 
lying oil a bough in the busli near the water line ; but that he 
did not get a proper view of it. 

I should remark in conclusion that the bush in the parts 
where the Manggo are stated to have been seen, is certainly not 
inhabited by man. There are a few coast natives, who have 
one small bush refuge-village — tlie rest is uiidi>turbf‘d and 
trackless forest, without smoke or sign of life at any time. 
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While I am on the subject of strange animals, I may remark 
that the natives report a small rat (apparently) called chick 
of which I have sent a carving on a canoe prow to the museum. 

It was explained to me, by bodily illustration, that it hopped like 
a kangaroo, and was very small, and ditficnlt to catch. It lived 
away back in the bush, and seemed to be thought hoj^e, or sacred. 

Other hojK creatures are hcthahf, the great fish eagle, totoa 
{cnpronuhjns fiolUis, a niglit-jar that makes no nest, but lays 
its ee:gs on the beacli), and to the Xgaifisi natives only htf.ra 
l'>rro^ the ordinary grey Solomon Island pigeon. This latter 
mav be shot by these people, but not eaten. The shark and the 
crocodile are both also hopCy because, as one man explained to 
me, they eat man. In Eubiana they may not be even touched ; 
but in the eastern part, though they may be killed, tliey must 
not be eaten. I was informed, liowe\'er, by Mr. Kelly, of 
Eu]->iana, that a man of that district, whose child had been 
carried off by a crocodile, had had the hope removed oft* these 
cieatures, as far as he was concerned, until he had killed one 
hundred. A crocodile usually appears roughly carved, in cun- 
neetiou Muth the figure on the house post before mentioned. 

Hope Altars and Graves. 

Once or twice in the year, after a feast, food is ])laced out for 
tlie hope, or spirits, in certain places in the bush. A small 
altar, surmounted by curiously shaped coral stones, is built, 
and on it are placed all sorts of useless and broken articles — 
j)ipes, tomahawks, knives and rings— near it is usually a small 
circular jdace of stones where a fire is lighted and food 
cooked. Tliere was one such on an island on which we were 
camped, and when I inrpiired what the place was — thinking it 
a grave — I was told by Bera, the chief, that it was ahope which 
he had himself made, and he seemed surprised at my visiting it ; 
as a native who so much as sav: the place after it b.ad been first 
made, would get sick and die. Xear the big altar was a small 
fiat stone on the ground, surrounded by still smaller ones in a 
border. It is necessary to discriminate between hope altars and 
graves. They much resemble one another, but the latter may 
be sometimes just a walled in place instead of a heap ; and if it 
is at all recent, and its occupant lately j)ossessed of wealth, 
it is common to see an article of value deposited on it — a 
shield, a whale tooth, or shell rings, some broken, some whole. 

A carving of a hope may he seen stuck in tlie ground at 
almost any village in New Georgia. Although these natives 
have a very good idea of carving the human face or figure, the 
faces of these are so roughly made as to be almost conv'entional, 
the eyes, mouth, etc., being depicted by pieces of mother-of- 
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pearl or shells. An ugly, forbidding, and foolish face is 
generally the result, with wide staring eyes, and a long pointed 
chin ; beneath which lie two entirely disproportionate atro- 
phied arms, growing from tlie ears ; from which, downwards, 
they follow the line of the chin. There are no other features 
or limbs. This figure, which is almost invariably made of a 
fern-tree stump, stands in a small heap of coral stones, decor- 
ated, as usual, with broken pipes, etc. I could discover nothing 
of the functions of this hope, but presume that, like the hope in 
the house, it is a sort of protector of the village (as the others 
are of the individual houses) against Manggota, 

Other Hopes. 

The preventive against trespass and robbers (of coconuts, 
chiefly), is the putting up on the spot of hopes. There is prob- 
ably a separate proper name for them, but I could never obtain 
it. These fulfil the double purpose of warning trespassers or 
thieves that the place is hope, or forbidden to them, and also of 
carrying mysterious punishment if the warning be disregarded. 
There are two descriptions ; one bringing death on the com- 
mitter of the trespass or robbery, the other sickness. A death 
hope consists of single sticks, 3 or 4 feet long, stuck in the 
ground at the landing places or entrances to the coconut 
plantation, or garden desired to be protected. The top of these 
sticks is split for a short distance, and in the cleft thus formed 
dead leaves, a piece of fern root, and a wfisp of grass are placed, 
surmounted by (rarely) a skull, a piece of ants' nest, or a large 
shell : either of these constructions informs the intruder that he 
will wither away like the grass, and become as dead as the 
original owner of the skull, as the ants that once lived in 
that piece of nest, or as the fish that inhabited the shell, accord- 
ing to the emblem of mortality exhibited. A sickness hope ” 
is similarly constructed, but is surmounted by a piece of coral, 
instead of the other articles. A curious description of hope, 
that I saw in the bush on the road to Yonggi, was erected 
against the stealing of opossums from a certain man's property, 
and was made of long tree-fern stalks, secured in the form of a 
slight post-and-rail fence, 12 feet long, and 4 or 5 feet high, 
hound up with creepers. At the top of one end-post was a 
small cleft stick, supporting a jfiece of twisted twig, vaguely 
resembling a bird or an opossum. 

Another description of hpe that I saw, w’as made by putting 
a festoon of a certain creeper across the entrance to the coco- 
nut grove, with pieces of tiie same along it at regular intervals, 
hanging perpendicularly down, and secured to the ground. I 
had two natives with me at the time, and at first they did not 
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like to land on the islet thus marked, as it had been by 

their chief, Bera. They did land eventually, however, and one 
of them went under the hope barricade, picked the central tiny 
shoot of a large fern, in appearance like the English hart’s- 
tongiie fern, from which he nibbled a little bit, and then handed it 
to the other man, who did the same. They assured me that now 
the hope would have no effect — so long as they did not steal any 
nuts. In the eastern districts I was informed that a chief only 
could make a hope ; in Eubiana the possessor of any land can 
do so, and here the effects of the hope, whether robbery has been 
intentional or no, can be frustrated (Mr. Kelly told me) by tlie 
payment of twenty shell rings {Hohata), no more, and no less, 
to the proprietor of the coconuts. A man once took advantage 
of the owner of a certain coconut grove being away, to go ovei, 
with his wives, and rob the entire grove of several thousand 
nuts; all that he paid the proprietor, however, in hope compen- 
sation, was the twenty rings, which of course by no means 
cov^ered the cost of his depredation. 

The removal of a hope is the occasion (in the last district) for 
a small feast. 


Names. 

I have found that the Kew Georgia natives, particidarly 
those who have had little contact with white people, are shy 
about telling one their personal names. In any case few of 
them care to say it out in a loud voice, and it is always be^^t 
to ask the name of a man from some one else standing near. 
I have tried this repeatedly, to establish my opinion on the 
subject, and have no doubt that there is some “superstition'' 
regarding it, though I w'as never able to discover the origin. 

I will quote one very marked case of a lad that we had witli 
us living in the camp, doing odd jobs, and teaching us language 
etc., of whom, when he first came to us, when I demanded Ins 
name, he, after much half-ashamed hesitation, said it was 
Ndongondngova, and by that name (usually shortened to the 
second half) he went among us for three weeks or more. We 
had never noticed that the other natives named him otherwi'?e, 
until one day I heard him answer to the name of Kumiti, being 
thus hailed hr another lad ; and on inquiry, I discovered that 
this was his real name, while the other was purely fictitious. 
Later on still, I discovered that Nddngonddgo7ia meant loin-cloth, 
and then fully appreciated the shouts of derision that 'poovKumiti 
had to undergo, when I then told the other natives that tliat 
was the name he had given us as his own, I suppose we had 
upset him so much at the time that this was the first that had 
occurred to him to give us. 
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Uril Eljc, 

The Evil Eye is scroiigly believed in ; and is, I am told, one 
of the most fra]^uent causes of fightings and head-huntings. 

During part of the survey our camp, for about three weeks, 
was in the village o^ Bill. On our first arrival at the spot, a 
short time before we came to camp there, we had found the 
place full of peojde : it was now, on our second visit, absolutely 
deserted. 

The plantation whence they got their food had been allowed 
to fall into a jungle, the houses were left exactly as they hatl 
been slept in the night before the sudden exodus, but otherwise, 
except tliat the daily showers had washed the paths a bit 
cleaner than usual, tliere was no change in the appearance of 
the place. On making inquiries at the neighbouring village 
of Totelavi — on an islet not more than half-a-mile distant — we 
discovered that about two months previously the chief, one 
Xgetu, had died, and that, in consequence, the whole of the 
inhabitants had cleared out, and gone to live elsewhere. On 
pressing our informant for a reason, he said that whenever the 
chief of a place died the people of his village went a^vay to live 
somewhere else. Subsequently I was assured by Mr. Wickham, 
a trader of long and good standing in Xew Georgia, that this 
was really often the case, and that he knew of several villages 
which had been thus deserted on the death of the chief. (It 
does not ahcaifs occur, however, for I know of one instance in 
the adjoining village of Beava where the chief, Ihikatu. had 
<lied and no change was made.) We heard afterwards that 
there was a special reason for the desertion of Bili, which was 
chat as two or three old people had died somewhat ra})idly one 
after the other, and finally Xgetu, the chief, an elderly man, 
liad done the same, it was declared he had succumbed to the 
eftects of tlie Evil Eye ; and further, that the wife of a man of 
Beava (a brother of the chief Kakato) had cast it on Xgetu. 
I’he inhabitants accordingly deserted the place, while some of 
the younger men “laid” for the woman who had evil-eyed 
tlieir chief, and eventually succeeded in murdering her. A 
fight between the two places was thus confidently expected, 
which I have a shrewd suspicion our presence in the vicinity 
alone prevented. Tlie unhappy widower took refuge with Mr. 
Wickham on board his trading ketch, until the troubles 
should he over, and stayed there for more than two months. 

At the end of tliat time we went and camped in the deserted 
village, and in some way, it seems, exorcised the '' dMhuWbhleani^' 
who otherwise were occupying the place, for on Mr. Wickham’s 
return towards the close of our season, still with the widower of 
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the e^'il-evell lady on hoard, .some old Bill folk went off frou* 
Totelavi to the ketch, assured him of his safety, and announced 
that on our departure tliey intended to go back again to live 
ill the place: and as far os I know the place is now again 
inhabited. 

The summit of Vonggi, a highly remarkable peak which 
stood up 1,000 feet like a huge thumb, was considered hope, or 
sacred. I was informed that a large fish and a gigantic clam 
shell lived on the top, who would kill an intruder. The 
>ummit of I vorai. another prominent liiliin the Xgarasi district, 
where our officers made a nigonumetrical station, was also 
j^’icred : there was a large ring of big stones surrounding the 
.'summit, with every appearance of great age, inside of which 
ucne ot the natives could be induced to go. Tliere was a 
^rimilar building on the sharp and prominent summit of Marovu 
Island, also lurpe, and forbidden to be trodden by natives. 

Kiclia, a small island ofi‘ the coast, the la^t of the Xew 
(Georgian group to the south-east, is also sacred, and no woman 
LS allo\\eil to land on it. A hope called Mateava lives on it, 
but what his functions were I could imt learn. 

Ti-eie wa.-? just off the coast, near Munggeri. a small islet 
( ailed (Jlowotu, which I was ^urprised to find, on landing upon 
it, t(* be altogether aitificial. It was entirely built up of large 
coral >toiies “U the fiat fringing reef surrounding the sliore, 
tr* wliicli I found traces of its having been once joined by a 
causeway, perhaps 30 yards long. The islet was roughly rect- 
angular and at the shore side of it a sort of square, heavily 
Iniilt arch had been erected. It was just possible to walk 
beneath the stiong beams of wood that supported the 
” masonry.*’ fully 4 feet deep, tliat formed the crown of the 
arch. I climbed on to the top, and there found several carved 
figures in coral stone, representing luimaii heads niaufpjoto, and 
uihelrtna (frigate-ljirds), all about life size, but impossible to 
remove without discovery from the uati^ es. There were also 
large numbers of both rriiujt and Injlutn — the shell rings before 
described — with old tomahawk heads, and so forth. A few 
hushes grew on the lower part of this strange place, and one 
small coconut tree, to which I was intending to affix a survey- 
ing mark, but that Eaku Yingguchu, the King of Aluuggeri, 
besought me not to, as it was ansa hape tojetena, “ a very sacred 
island,” so I 4id not again so much as land on it. 

A somewhat similar place, though not so elaborate, occurred 
on the sea-siile of the barrier cliain of islands and islets sur- 
rounding this part of the coast. Several altar-like erections 
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were built out on a slightly projectiug cural promontory, ami 
were full of human skulls, rings, tOliiaha^^’k heads — broken and 
iwstj — and old pipes. We collected about fifteen skulls (twelve 
of them are now in the hands of Dr. Gafson) and several rings, 
without detection. There is a similar sacred place off the 
Xgarasi district. 

There are also whole large bush districts, beside themountain- 
toj)S before mentioned, which aie, by general consent, con- 
sidered Jk/jm:, or tabooed: and under no consideration will a 
native walk there. How they liave all Ijecome so, and for how 
long the taboo lasts I cannot sav ; but 1 can give one instance 
which came under my notice of a small islet in a rather remote 
part of the lagoon, which, while all the adjoining islets were 
covered with bush, was entirely grov u with coconuts. I had 
several natives with me in the boat at the time I first saw it, 
and as I desired to land on it, to erect a surveying mark, I 
steamed over towards it. Immediately there was an outcry 
that I could not land there, that it was hope, and so forth. 
However, as it was exceedingly important to the survey to do 
so, and as I said that only white people should land, and that 
black meiTs hope>i could not affect us, they conceded so far as to 
allow us to go by ourselves. I found the islet in the wildest con- 
fusion : the older coconut trees had cast down tlieir nuts, year 
after year, unheeded, and had formed a soil, tliese shells and 
husks only, at least .'> feet deep, in tlie midst of which a perfect 
jungle of sapling coconut trees was thrusting upward. I set 
up my mark on a small outstanding r(.)ck on one side of the 
islet, having cleared away about fifty old and new copra nuts 
to arrive at the hard coral beneath, and went hack to the boat. 
On inquiry 1 then learnt that scene twelve years l)etbre (as far 
as I could afterwards judge by asking some white residents of 
Rubiana), the rLiibiaiia boys,” (jut on a hea<l-liunling expedition, 
had arrived at this islet, on which there then was a small 
village, and had taken every head in the place. A hope was 
accordingly pronounced not only ou the islet, but on all the 
adjoining coast for a mile or so on either side, and this had 
been up to now rigidly maintained. I had occasion to land in this 
vicinity some time after, up the estuary of a mountain torrent 
which came down hereabouts — where we liad the good fortune 
to find some specimens of a rare pandaniis, much sought after by 
the Kew Gardens authorities — and to climb a hill to make a 
trigonometrical station on its summit, all being within the 
proscribed limits. That night I was liitten by a centipede, as 1 
lay on my mattress on the ground in the tent. For over thirty- 
six hours I had endured a torture comparable to nothing in 
mv experiencCvS previous or subsequent : when, feelino: slightlv 
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better, but still in great pain, I went out to try and do some 
survey work on the adjacent coast. While thus engaged it 
came on to rain, and being near a village I went into the bouse 
of a man I knew slightly until the weather should moderate. 
In conversation I told him that I had been bitten by a centi- 
pede, whereon he seenie<l much amused, and told me that I had 
probably given ohence to some one, who had sent the centipede 
at night to bite me — that that was what black men thought of 
such occurrences. AVhen, however, he heard tliat I had landed 
at Veriverichi, the hope district, lie thought it more probably 
had reference to that. I then asked him if he knew of any- 
thing that would cure me, and he said that he knew of some- 
thing which grew in the bush that would soon do so, and that 
lie would go and get it. I was much disa[>pointed when he 
returned with only two small pieces of gra^s, which he pro- 
ceeded to tie round my left ankle — near which I had been 
bitten — saying that tlie pain would soon finish.” As a matter 
of fact it was then dying away, and when my friend came next 
morning, Sunday, to tlie camp and found me np and about 
again, only slightly lame, he was C|uite sure Ids charm had 
cured me. He then told me that he was a tiavni hope, or 
sacred man; and I doubt if I should have otherwise found that 
out, as they are very shy of telling one of such fjualifi cations. 

The Titxoiii Hopn of Munggeri alsf) re^'ealed himself to me 
only under extreme eircunistaiices. Mimggeii was the largest 
village in our neighbourhood, and possessed a fine war canoe, 
in an uniisiiallv l)ig rran^ or canoe-lioiise. One day I found 
inside this canoe an exceedingly large and well carved tonia- 
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hawk, which I promptly began to bargain for with my friend 
Ilaku, who was king of the place. 1 had nearly tempted him 
into surrender by three kalo (whale’s teeth), when a little old 
white-haired man dashed over at me from the other side of the 
house, seized the tomahawk out of my hands, in great excite- 
ment, and declared that it was Hojye Xgetlna, eery sacred,” 
did not belong to the Icing to sell, but to the whole village : 
that he was the sacred man, and it was his business to take 
care of it, and then disappeared in a great state of mind to hide 
it more securely. Eaku laughed a bit foolishly, but quite gave 
in, and the other men standing round did the same. 

Amulets. 

Almost every man wears an amulet round his neck ; little 
children have sometimes two or three. They are called Hinili, 
and usually take the form of a small ring of shell, dentated 
along a considerable part of the chciunference, a single or 
double frigate-bird {'mJjdema') fretted in pearl shell, or a 
lunette of the same material usually engraved with 
frigate-birds, etc., combinations also of a circle with 
fretted out frigate-birds within, are common. 

These are supposed to invite the protection of Ponda, 
especially when passing liope places in a canoe. 

Another form is that of a long spiral shell, ground flat on two 
sides, thus exhibiting the whoil and successive chambers of the 
lielix. This is, besides, attached to canoes. 

Moreds and Customs. 

There is, I suppose, some sense of morality, as we under- 
stand it, in these savages, though what there is^ must be 
inherent in each individual, as there appears to be no generally 
recognised stambird of what sliould be considered “ right ” or 
“ wrong ; ” nor any law but revenge. 

Adultery, stealing, and murder are privately dealt with 
between the otfended and the oflender ; no one else, cliief or 
otherwise, would dream of interfering, nor is there even a 
village tribunal. However, they have, of course, their notions 
of what a man, morally considered, should be, and discriminate 
easily, and by similar process of reasoning to our own, between 
“good fella man,’' and “ l>ad fella man” — especially among 
white traders. Infanticide is not considered wrong, or, at 
least, no one will revenge it. If a mother bear a daughter, and 
daughters are not desired in the village, it is killed without a 
pang of remorse, and the same is done on the very rare 
occasion of twins ; one is always killed, preferably the girl, if 
there be one. Cheating in trade is very common ; I fancy they 
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recognise it is not ilie proper thing to do, hut all they say is, 
“ the more fool you not to tiiiJ out 1 was cheating/’ 1 think it 
probable that they obtained this system from the w'hite traders. 

The following ideas obtain with regard to chastity in women 
before marriage. There is no sense whatever among them that 
this is a wtue, or even desirable in a girl ; women and men, as 
soon as they are ot age to do S(j, may have connection promis- 
cuously, just as they desire. This is the rule from the chiefs 
daughter downwards, the man making a payment of ten sticks 
of tobacco, a fathom of calico, some l)eads, pipes, or matches, or 
a shell ring to the parents of the girl ; though the violation of a 
virgin conimands a larger sum. The act must always take 
place in the bush ; never in a house, whicli are reserved, or Itopt^ 
to married people only. On marriage the woman is hope, and 
in tlie Eastern district I was told that sickness and death wmiild 
be the result of interfering with her. I fancy adultery is not 
very common. At Rubiana, however (according to Mr. Kelly), 
if the guilt of a wife is established, she is killed with a toma- 
hawk ; to the man, whether married or single, no stain attaches. 
On conviction, she is given a chance to escape to the bush, and, 
as slie does so she is fallen upon by the men of the place — her 
lover even assisting — and her head cloven. The same is done in 
Eubiaiia if a woman is discovered to liave syphilis. 

Should an unmarried girl bear a child, she generally does 
away with it in the bush, where she goes to hide for the 
occasion, and nothing more is said about it. Occasionally they 
keep them alive. I know of one grow n-up liastard, whom no one 
looked after, and who lived as a sort of slave. 

The Xew (Georgians have the same ideas of wdiat is decent 
wdth regard to certain acts and exposures that we ourselves 
have ; and they are sutliciently advanced to build small retiring 
places out on piles over the salt w'ater ; Init their conversation, 
judging by what they will say in English before a wdiite woman, 
no less than by their own usual camp-fire talk, is quite un- 
licensed. 

Circuuieision, 

Circumcision is, I believe, not practised in Xew Georgia, but 
the natives are so noticeably decent in their costume as coni- 
}>ared with, for instance, some of the Kew' Hebrideans, or even 
the natives of the adjoining island of Malanta, in the Solomon 
group, that it has been difficult to observe whether its non- 
practice is universal. 

G'ocerti fueat. 

At the head of each village is a king ’* or chief, who may 
command, if he \vishes to enforce it, a certain amount of 
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obedience and respect. The office is hereditary, the snccessor 
being often nominated by the present holder ; primogeniture 
not being necessarily the rule, and a chief lia\ing children 
usually by two or more wives. The son who is to succeed is 
brought up to consider himself a cut above the other people. 
In war time the chief leads, but I believe the only men he can 
compel to follow him are his slaves ; the others come if they 
A\nsh it. There are also tinoni hope, or sacred men, whose whole 
power I have not been able to determine : a few facts concern- 
ing them have been already mentioned. 

Mask. 

The Xew Georgian natives are notably fond of music. Their 
musical instruments are the flute, mouth fiddle, Jew’s harp (of 
native as well as foreign manufacture), and pan pipes. They 
would almost rather have a trade Jew’s harp, than three tobacco 
pipes, as a present ; and would sit listening with evident 
pleasure to a violin, autoharp, and penny whistle, which used 
to be played of an evening in our camp. They appear to 
possess nothing resembling a drum, and the only really discor- 
<lant music they produce is hoin a conch shell with a hole in 
the side ; and this but rarely. 

The flute is a piece of bamboo with both ends closed at a 
joint, and is about 2 feet G inches long. It has altogether only 
four holes ; one 4 or 5 inches from one end, for the mouth, 
another about 6 inches farther down, for the first linger of the 
left hand, one in the diaphragm at the end remote from the 
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moutli. and one iu the side of the flute near that end, stopped 
hy the thumb and forefinger of the right hand respectively. 

The flute has therefore a very limited scale, but its tone 
.'ioft and sweet. It is called Iclcit, and is largely used at 
funeral feasts. 

The native jews harp {uLlh: Inca) is a pointed slip of bamboo. 
i) inches long, which has a narrow sharp-pointed tongue cut 
down the centre of it. A fine piece of string is passed round 
the lower and wider part of the tongue ; this, on being jerked, 
causes the tongue to ^dbrate, while the pointed end of the Jew’s 
haip is held pressed against tlie teeth after the same fashion as 
onr own instrument. The /nike icicu has a pleasant low note. 
T cannot say whether it is an adaptation of our Jew’s harp, or 
of original native invention. ( Vid. Hate XXXV.) 

The mouth-fiddle is a piece of rounded stick, 6 or 8 inches 
long, slightly bent, and carrying two strings. One end of the 
stick is held between the teeth, and the strings are vibrated 
with the unused end of one of the strings, or a small piece of 
woo( I, ^vhile the left liand does the fingering. The strings are 
tuned about one tone apart, and only one of them is stopped : 
both are invariably struck together, generally giving the effect, 
pretty nearly, of a triplet. 

The flute and the Jew’s harp are nearly always ornamented, 
but in no }mrticular style of pattern. 

Vond i/aisic . — The men’s singing voices are, speaking 
generally, high baritone ; sometimes ascending to a nasal 
falsetto, but, on the whole, soft. They have the habit ot 
swelling and diminishing the note towards the middle and end 
of each line of a song. The only times we lieard singing by a 
company of men were during dances with shields and spears. 
There was no accompaniment of hand-clapping or drumming, 
and the general tone of tlie song was tliat of a dirge, ratlier 
than a sojig of battle. I append tlie wovd.s and music (kindly 
.>cured for me by Surgeon V. Gunson Tliorpe, B.X.), exact!} as 
reiideie<l by them, remarking that where double notes appear 
they were thus sung in unfailing harmony. Another song was 
led by one singer, the remainder Joining, as it were, iu the 
clioni.s, but I M'as not able to procure the time or words. I 
could get no translation of the words here given, and am not 
sutticieritly acquainted with the language to give one of my own. 
The natives used commonly to say tiiat the words of their songs 
were gauvnion'd which is Island^ English foi “nonsense” 
or “ chatf.” 

During^ our second season I was able to olitain tlie word.s of 
several Xew Georgian songs, and of one or two ai^^. One of 
the'=^e songs, named Belupaca '' — (Balfour’^ steamer, i,c.y 
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H.M.S. Penguin was written especially for us. and rec<.»unted 
the voyage of the ship through various oceans, past many 
(named) passages, reefs, islets, ainl shoals, and finished with a 
hetitious incident in connection with Keripi (Griffith), a trader 
uf the locality. My collection of songs is in the haiuU of Mr. 
Eay, together with a vocabulary of words and sentences in two 
or three dialects of Xew Georgia, chiefly compiled by mv 
colleague, Lieutenant WeigalL 
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Arclia:ohj(jij. 

As usual ill Oceania, any relics of a previous race are either 
extinct, or almost impossible to discover. There are, so far as I 
know, no moncdithic or other iiionuments. The stone imple- 
ments have all been sold to traders, or other ignorant people, or 
el'<e thrown away as useless by the natives themselves, so I 
regret being unable to show a single specimen, and do not even 
know whetlier the stone axe-heads, said to have been used 
<>riginal]y, were imported from other islands or of home manu- 
facture, or even whether of greenstone, or clam shell. 

IVar amt Wrajyoin^, 

\\ ar in Xew ( Te(U‘gia is pretty well coiihned to head-hunting 
ecxpeditioiis in canoes, undertaken with the sole object of 
acr|uiring skulls, and always takes the form of a surprise ; the 
dense bush and want of knowledge of tracks precludes fighting 
on land to any large extent. The %vestern natives, those of 
liubiaiia and of Kendo va Island, are the most warlike and 
ruthless, and, between them, have completely wiped out the 
1 nhabitants of tlie large adjacent islands of AVana wana, Kiso, 
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Tetipari, and, with the exception of a small and wretehcti 
remnant, those of Kiilanihangara also. They fell upon the once 
populous island of Murovo witliiu quite recent years (since 
1885, I believe), and reduced the lumber of inhabitants from 
about five hundred to considerably less than one hundred. There 
is a high steep hill at one end of Marovo, and the Eubiana boys 
who seemed to have sustained a repulse during part of the 
engagement, retreated up the slope, and entrenched themselves 
near the top with stone walls (of which I have seen the 
remains), leaving access to the summit possible at one small 
gap only, easily defended hy a few men, until they felt them- 
selves sufficiently able to continue the assault. 

The eastern natives (now a very small remnant) in their 
turn have, as their head-hunting held, the large mountainous 
district known as Yiingunu, the natives of which are more 
savage and uncivilised than their neighbours, and are, on 
account of these attacks, obliged to hve back in the heart of the 
ancient crater of their land. 

AVhen Commander Davis, in H.M.S. “ loyalist,” burnt and 
sacked Eubiana in 1891, the beach was absolutely littered 
with skulls, the stored and cherished of years ; and ever since 
that date Ingova, the king, has striven to replenish the stock. 
During the latter end of our hrst season in Xew Georgia, 
accordingly, he went away with all his war canoes on a liead- 
] Hinting expedition to Ysabel Island — Xew Georgia being 
comparatively “ played out ” — to a village called Boiabatana, 
part of the journey being out of sight of land. He took twenty 
fottwko (war canoes) containing about five hundred men, and 
two good-sized English luiilt boats, containing between three 
hundred and four hundred rities, and nine thousand rounds of 
ammunition. He always leads from the centre, his war canoes 
Hanking out in two wings on eitiier side, and the English built 
i>oats close behind him. He intended to attack by strategy, 
drawing the enemy out of their houses by sending on a racing 
canoe as a bait to lure them aHoat ; then falling on such of 
them as ventured out, in his big boats, at the same time landing 
a large party at a little distance down the coast to attack the 
village from the landward side. He letunied from tliLs expedi- 
tion on the day of our departure for Sydney, and we heard he 
had been ([iiite suceessfuh and taken many heads. Mr. Kelly 
is my informant for the above details. 

Oil the return of the victors, I was also informed, the heads 
were all decorated, and placed in a prominent position round the 
leading canoe ; and to the sound r»f eonch-shell brayings, the 
boats proceeded up the lagoon, tlie rowers indulging in “ fancy’' 
paddling, as they passed the various villages. 
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I can uive, I regret to say, no information at present as to 
the leasons tliat cause the desire for skuUs, the obtaining of 
\vhieh appears to be almost the only purpose of these expedi- 
tion--. I am informed that slaves are kept chiefly for their 
heads, which are demanded whenever any occasion necessitates 
them, such as tlie death of the owner ; and are then taken 
suddenly and unexpectedly ; the victim being first killed by a 
tnmahawk from an ambush. He has no previous warning ; so 
it is. So far, merciful. 

^iich. as still remain of weapoir-^ in Xew Georgia exhibit a 
\'eiy great want of skill in workmansliip, in comparison with 
those of adjacent islands, such as Bougainville or Ysabel. The 
spears are of light make, and aie either altogether of wood» 
oriiamented with yellow '‘whippings'’ of some rattan-like 
material, and red calico, or, more usually, tipped with the 
serrated sting of the or sting ray. Bows and arrows were 
ill use. but I have never been aide to procure a genuine fighting 
one. or arrows either. 

The only arrows I saw had entirely undecorated, sharpened 
liard wood points, in a hanibo(,> grass sliaft, and were notched, 
though uufeathered. I am not at all sme that they were 
intended for fighting. 

Tliey appear to have had no clubs, and the only weajion nov' 
to be seen in canoes, when going ev^eii for short distances, is 
Ji toiuahawk, consisting of a trade axe head on a longish 
handle, soiuetimes ornamented with a sort of button at the end, 
luit <is often without. (J^ccasioimlly these tomahawk handles ai.- 
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very well carved with tigures of crocodile, shark, totofWnf, and su 
oii/iiilaid with mother-of-pearl and highly coloured. Shields 
(described under “Basketwork'*) are made in one or two villages, 
and are a valuable possession. These are made not only of 
basketwork, but also of wood ornamented with black, white, 
and red patterns ; perhaps these aie only for sale to white 
people, or for dancing purp< 3 ses. They are used more to parry a 
blow with than as a steady protection to the whole body, of 
which indeed they <'»nly actually cover a small portion. 

FUJi inr/. 

The natives are very skilful at fishing ; which is generally 
done with rod, line, and hook, though nets for turtle and larger 
kinds of fishes, with hows, arrows, and spears, are also employed. 
The hooks are uf many sizes, and are mostly made of a piece of 
iiiother-of-pearl shell cut to resemble a small hsh. to the base ot 
which is attached a strong sharp hook of turtle shell, curving 
slightly inward, but uiihaihed. A couple of tags of coloured 
beads are also generally added, and no bait is used. The 
smaller fish and fry aie taken with a tiny, exquisitely shaped 
hook of turtle shell, or mother-of-peaii, on mi almost invisible 
hne, made from some liax-like plant. The hslierman wades 
into the sandy shallows, rod in one hand, basket in the other, 
and in a very short time makes a large catch. Whether the 
fish are only jigged,” or whether, attracted by the resemblance 
of the hook to a little worm, they are properly hooked, I cannot 
say; but when fishing in the middle of a large shoal of small 
fry, the action of liooking and dropping a fish into the basket 
becomes so swift and regular as to appear almost mechanical. 

Kurd , — There is a fine large fish called — excellent 

eating — which is caught on moonlight nights at the entrances 
to the lagoon between the harrier islands in the deep water. 
These are caught either off the canoes by rod and line, or 
oftener, with from frameworks built out to overhang 

the blue water outside the >teep wall of the reef. The /.vov 
is a conical Ijasket about 2 feet deep made of some sort of 
rattan, netted witli a 4-ineh mesli, which has a rounded volcanic 
stone secured at the bottom — the apex of the cone — to act as a 
sinker. “ A running line,” alst^ of rattan, passes through the 
upper row’ of netting. It is baited with cray-tish or other s«nt of 
fish, and a piece of fishing line being made fast to the end of the 

running line,” it is lhr(.>wn over. I believe it does not actually 
lie on the bottom, hut the weight of the sinker when tlie Id, a is 
in the w'ater, is not sufficient to tauten the running line. The 
upper end of the line may be held in the hand, hut it is usuallv 
lightly made fast to a small supple twig cut in the hush, the end 
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ol whieli is stuck in a cranny in tlie icef, so that it stands up 
like a fishing rod, witli the line on the end of it. When a fish 
takes the bait, the twig bends violently, and the fisherman, watch- 
ing for this signal, immediately seizes the line, gives a good sharp 
tug, hauls up rapidly, an<l if he is at all skilful, a mala si will be 
found caught behind the gills by the running line,*’ with its 
liead fast in the bottom of the Z/oro cdo>e by the bait. 

The natives ave very keen-eved at disci jvering a slioal of fish, 
and now that dynamite is availalfie, are ])Oth daring and sue- 
ces.Nful in using this dangerous explosive for catching them 
wliolesale ; however, it is not uncommon to meet men minus 
an arm, or with other injuries, from the too incautious use of 
huiiaJjiiaa, as tliev term it. As the fisli usually sink when 
dynamited, the diving powers of the natives come then into 
useful ])rnminence. 

Acjrkaltf'rc. 

Taro i-' the principal crop raised : the soil in many place- 
being higlily favourable to its growth. Batches are cleared iu 
the bush by axe and fire, and after a very short period of use, 
(«'>ne or two crops) are allowed to lie fallow; when, in a 
remarkably brief time, they become more densely bushed than 
the surrounding untouched forest, and are thus easily recognised 
when j^assing through it. The plants are neatly placed in drill 
lines, and the small pit-^, necessary for the good growth of tai*o, 
lire dug round each plant when it has got to a certain size. I 
have seen patehes of a- much as two and three acres thus under 
cultivation There are no iiati\'e implement- except a pointed- 
stick. Yams are scarcely grown, as they do badly, and are very 
small when producetl : but the sweet potato, " kaj)e Marsh 
potato” — a most excellent yegetahle (something resemhliiig 
the a[>pea ranee of the sweet potato when growing, but far 
better eating), papaw, banana, plantain, sugarcane, and [Uiier 
Ixft'l are all in cultiyation, the root crops yielding, as a rule, 
two haiwests iu the year. 

There is no necessity for irrigation, as it rains on tlie average 
upon every other day : and there is no regular harvest time, the 
t>roduce being collected by men or women as retpiired. 1 have 
not heard of any religious ceremony in c(jnnection with agri- 
oulture, nor any legend^ concerning its introduction, though 
they may exist. 

Slaver if, 

Slavery certainly exists, but it is iu so mild a form that it 
scarcely possible to detect master from man. I have never 
been able to elicit any facts concerning its introduction, propa- 
gation, or limits, or even if (iu so many words) it existed at all. 
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■\Vlierevei' in these notes I have mentioned slaves, in connection 
with ficrlitinu*, takiim heads, and so on, it has all i>een indirect 
information. 

Burvth. 

At a man’s death, the body is biiried in a sitting attitude in 
the ground, the head being left exposed, surrounded with foui 
pieces of wood placed like a collar, for five days (I was told by 
one man), or until the ants have removed the flesh. The head 
is then taken, scrubbed clean with sand and salt water, and 
Ideached in the sun until it is white. 

A man from another district (Xgarasi) told me that, when 
dead, a man was painted with the usual white limed lines across 
the brows, and along the jaw bones — called mbumpuadcri — and 
his hair whitened. After a feast, and a cry over liim, he was 
put in the ground : not sitting, l>ut lying on the back, knees 
bent, arms bent at elbows, with hands hanging over the chest. 
When the skull is cleaned, it is placed on the top of a stunt 
post, on a sort of perch, and covered up with thatching. Two 
small triangular holes are tlien cut in this thatch, opposite the 
eye-sockets of the enclosed skull, and near by it are placed 
pipes, tobacco, rings, and food. At the conclu.sion of a hundred 
days the skull is Anally removed, and stored with tliose of the 
former chiefs, or household lords, either all together in n little 
special ark, called a hhu, or in separate house-shaped boxes, like 
diminutive dog-kennels : or sometimes in square recesses cut 
in an adjacent ruck. For the rest, when the flesh is completely 
gone oil' the bones, they are gathered together, cleaned, and 
buried either in the ground, or sometimes in a cairn of stones, 
like an altar, about which various old " properties ” are disposed. 
Kiiravo, the Eng of Xgarasi, departed from the usual burial 
custom by laying his brother out, unhurwl, on a rocky islet of 
the sea coast, until the flesh should have gone from the bones. 
A sort of framework of wood surrounded the body. 

During the hundred days all the property of the dead man 
i< sacred : his coconuts, his canoe, hi> house — no one may 
touch them any mure than if lie were alive — and liis dog, if he 
had one, is allowed to go and starve in the bush : no one will 
care for it. 

At one place I saw the skull, instead uf ])eing placed in a 
box, was put in the head of a large more than life-sized figure of 
a man carved in wood — intended to represent the deceased — 
and similar statues of his wife and child stood alongside of it. 

Islands oft* the coast are almost invariably chosen as places of 
sepulture. A grave, un one island where 1 was camped for 
some time, consisted ol a square heap uf stones, about 3 feet 
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high, e«>ntaiuing the bones of the deceased : a small, very neatly 
built house, or hutch, containing his head (a ring hung outside 
the door) : and a little circular garden surrounded with stones, 
in which grew a young draccena plant, and one or two ci'otoiis. 
Ail three were placed, closely acljacent, on a specially levelled 
plot, built up with stones, and having a slight embankment wall 
j.m one side. 

I believe it is customary to kill a slave or slaves on the 
bieath of a master, and in fact they are kept principally for 
this leason. The death is not cruel, as the tomahawk falls on 
them tinawaies, but unfortunately I can give no details of this 
custom. 

Astyunoyo y. 

There are names for the sun, moon, and stars generally. I 
-"olieeted from one man the particular names for Orion, the 
h’entaurs, Venii^, the Pleiades, and one or two others, but am 
unable to give them, having unfortunately mislaid the paper on 
which I wrote them. Davlight is divided bv the height of the 
-iin : the length of day varies but little throughout the year, at 
a position so near the ecpiator, and the almost invariable twelve 
hours of daylight are divided into seven parts, regulated by the 
positiijii of the sun. Time, however, is reckoned not by days, 
but by nights. Tiiere are special names also for the various 
phastrs of the moon. Tliey do not seem to calculate long periods 
of time at all — one full moon to another is as far as they 
usually go ; and crops come so often and irregularly, that it is 
impossible to reckon by that standard. Temperature varies so 
little that a division of time by it has not occurred to them ; 
and Iniiricaiies never reach their islands to mark a perhxl for 
them ei tiler. 

These are names for the following winds: — iN'orth {Tolaorv), 
Xorth-Kast (^*'v7/u)Aiast {XydU'^if), XortliAVest {Tlrtf Ltiiyynfu), 
AVest (Moluf) : all Southerly winds are called Tun Vein, and the 
night wind { Kuhnau t‘u). Of these Hccha (the Xortli-East 
\vin(l; — blind . XynJi>^u ( East) = knife ; Tica Ltuyyutu (Xorth- 
AA^est) = nauie of the district whence it blows: Tim^ signifying 
a mast, or tinytliing upriglit ; Mohu (AVest) = AVet : KoJomiu'u 
i»'rhai)s means ocean seeking’'; but of Tolaoru, and Taaryln I 
can give no etymology. 

Properfy, 

Propert}^ seems to be well recognised : every one of the 
myriad islets of the great eastern lagoon has its understood 
owner, uo matter if coconuts be growing there or not. Groves 
of coconut trees are well protected by as before described, 
as are also taro patches. Hunting rights over opossums on a 
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mail's property are also protected by hoj)e:6. Property descends 
from father to son, and if there be more than one, it is diWded 
(equally) between them. If there be no son, the daughter 
succeeds: and if no child at all, a nephew (I presume either a 
brother's or sister's child) inherits. 

If there be no near relative, it is arranged by the village to 
whom the property is to belong. A wife may succeed to her 
late husband's property — I presume if there are no children. 

Track, 

The Xew Georgian natives are keen and close bargainers, 
and are fuRy the equal of the white man in cheating at trade. 
Among themselves, no doubt, there are exact standards of value, 
one village producing taro, while another makes shields, and so 
interchange is effected. Shell rings {hokata) are a great medium 
of exchange ; and, in dealing with white folk, whales' teeth, 
shell rings, and tobacco, may be taken to approximate pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; the current value for these in our money 
is roughly : one whale's tooth ^ £1, one hohftff = about Is. od.. 
a stick of tobacco = ^d. 

Coconuts and copra are the articles in biggest sale to the 
white traders : " ten on a string " is tlie rule — that is ten 
interiors of coconuts — and two strings are usually tied together. 
The value varies very much, from one to three sticks of tobacco 
per string. Pearl shell and turtle shell are also articles of 
trade. 

The desire for whales’ teeth (called in the native tongue kalo) 
is one of their most remarkable distinguishing points, as they do 
not wear them as ornaments. However originated, a good 
whale’s tootli is now worth a very large amount of copra, and 
may be seen with other cherished possessions on a man's grave. 
The goodness of a tooth is calculated as much by weight as by 
< aitward length. ^lany teeth are pointed, and hollow from the 
root (like the “ kick ’’ of a bottle) for some distance up. These 
are the least valuable : and an untiled tooth also is much pre- 
ferred to one that has been polished, and made to look smooth 
and white. 

They seem to make no use of their wealth however ; the mere 
fact of possession is sufficient, and kcdo, shell rings, calico, 
clothes — any article of European clothing is a great prize — are 
simply stored up, and scarcely worn or used at all. Iseither is 
the desire for wealth very strong, ceitaiuly not strong enough 
to overcome laziness, except in rare instances. 

Ikicmon of Labour. — All classes, both men and women, 
labom, if the very slight tending of gardens necessary to grow 
food can be called lal^our. In the eastern part, the treatment 
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of women is notably <j:ood. I have but rarely seen them at 
work. Everybody is a fisherman, and a maker of copra. Such 
a trade as canoe maker seems more distinct, and is generally 
combined with that of wood carver : but I fancy that all have 
some idea of the art. 

Cmlit. — I am not aware whether the natives give and take 
credit among themselves ; but they often, and, I believe, usually, 
take it from, and give it to white traders. I am told that they 
are as loath to pay their obligations as any white man. 

Measures a ad Weights. — There seems to be no idea of sale by 
weight, the eye gauges the value of, for instance, a lot of taro ; 
and measure, such as of calico, is by the fathom or ivjan:a — the 
human span of arms — perhaps tliis has been introduced by 
traders. Greater lengths, such as of a house, is ])y paces, each 
man being his own standard, by stretching out as far as he can. 

Marital Eela tioas. 

I never witnessed any marriage ceremonies, but probably 
they exist in some form. Bera, the eastern chief, told me that 
if a man wishes to marry any girl, he goes to the father's hut 
with a basket of food, as a present, to open proceedings. If this 
first talk seems favourable, he brinies, when no one is looking, 
several large, roughly made, shell bracelets, quite useless for 
wear, and leaves them on the ground at the door of t fie hut. 
He then goes away. Xext day he comes again and if his rings 
are still lying there he is rejected, but if taken inside he is 
accepted. The marriage then takes place, but Bern said theie 
is no feast or ceremony. The rings thus obtained are broken at 
their owner’s death into two pieces, and placed on his grave. 

Another accoiuit, probably better, as it was delivered to me 
in the native dialect, during our second year, is as follows 
If a man wishes to marry a chief’s daughter, he must bring 
thirty or forty articles, of which Ivlo (whales’ teeth) and lace 
(shields) must form some part ; but if he is after an ordinary 
girl, ten articles are sufficient. These he lays at the door of her 
father’s house. He then sits down opposite them, with the 
giiTs father and mother on tlie other side, and, the girl being 
sent away, 'Gaik” (?>., haggling) begins. If the would-be 
husband is accepted, the present is taken and the girl handed 
over. She cries (probably perfunctorily), but is chaffed by her 
father and mother until she agrees to be consoled. The fathers 
and mothers of the happy pair both make feasts, and everybody 
in their respective villages eat. If a man and a girl fall in love 
with one another, and the man is poor, and cannot afford to 
pay, they go away and hide together in the bush, until the 
X>arents cease to be offended, when they return to society, a 
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married couple. {Xote . — There must be some restriction — it* 
only that of shame — upon this, for under such circumstances no 
one would ii*o tu the expense of making presents when he could 
he married for nothing.) 

If a man marries a girl who has had an illegitimate” child, 
lie accepts and adopts the boy as his own. 

A widow may marry again if she wish, but not if the mother 
of her former husband is alive. 

A widower may marry agaiii^ also, provided that his late 
wife's mother is not alive. 

Child-hirth . — When a woman is to be eoiitined, she goes away 
into the bush with some other (and older) woman, and pre- 
sumably, a few men, who build two houses, one for her, and one 
for the old woman. After the birth, the mother remains twenty- 
live days in the bush, and then returns to the village, to her own 
liouse, a feast being held to celebrate the occasion. The child 
is given its name by both father and mother, and retains the 
same one throughout life. It is usually that of some rish, bird, 
or natural object, but never the same as tiiat of the father. 

After the retain of the mother with the twenty-live days 
iiifant, she sleeps with the child, in a separate bed from her 
husband, until the baby's teeth have come, or until it is begin- 
ning to talk, when cohabitation again begins. The child is 
suckled until it is able to walk about easily, it is then tried 
with a piece of hsh {nialokai name doubtful), and if it can eat 
and digest it, sueldiiig is stopped, but if not, it is continued 
until the fish can he eaten. 

There is no feast or celebration at the entrance to puberty of 
either a boy or a girl. , 

The wife apparently enters into the family of her husband on 
marriage, for the children belong to the father's tribe. Poly- 
gamy is permitted, but I never saw a man with more than two 
wives, and by far the most usual was one wife only. All the 
unmarried girls being available, when desired, both for married 
nr single men, concubinage does not exist. I understand that 
the Avives live together under one roof, but if one is preferred 
before the other I cannot say. I deduce that divorce cannot 
exist, since a wife is promptly tomahawked if she misbehave 
lierseif ; the husband may do as he please, and it has not yet 
occurred to them that cruelty should be legal cause of separa- 
tion. 


lla iO f's — * 4 tiifiSt-uV at 

The only ga^ne I witnessed was called W'irahindidd, imdi is 
played as fidlows, by either boys nr men, but usually by lads of 
seventeen or eighteen. 


2 E 2 
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Two playens seat theiusehes ou tlie giouud, udout six 
paces apart, placing in front of them, in line towards the 
opponent, two cylindrical tin trade matclihoxes, about otie foot 
apart. 

There is a very common and heaiitiful sea-^oast tree that, 
after producing deliciously scented white blossoms, bears a 
spherical nut about an inch in diameter. Each player pro\ides 
himself with a number of these, and the scorers sitting by ust^ 
others to score with. 

The players bowl these niit:> alternately at their opponents' 
match-boxes in order to upset them ; the scoring only take^ 
place after the return ball from the opposite side, and is a-^ 
follows : — 


( 1 .) 

A bowls to B, and upsets the front box : 

B bowls back and hits neither of A’s. 

(-0 

A bowls to B, and upsets the hinder 1:)C)X : 
B bowls back and hits neither of A's. 

(d.i 

A bowls to B, and upsets both boxes: 

B bowls back and upsets neither of As. 

(4.) 

A bowls to B, and upsets the front box : 
B bowls back and uj^sets A^s hinder box. 

(5.) 

A bowls to B, and upsets the hinder box : 
B bowls back and upsets A’s front box. 

( 6 .) 

A bowls to B, and upsets both boxes ; 

B bowls back and upsets A's front box. 

B bowls back and upsets A's hinder box. 


1 


A -c*ores 1. 


S>A scores 2. 
J 



scores 


5. 


1 . 


B vseorc'j 1. 


scores 1. 

^ A scores 4. 
A score'' o. 


If, in any case, B bowls back to A, and upsets the same box 
or boxes that A did, there is no score. 

The game is sixteen points, and the winner of a game 
remains playing, one of the other boys taking the loser’s place, 
until he himself is defeated. With some players a hit only of 
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the matchbox co^mtw as au upset ’’ : lait usually, the box must 
be properly bowled over. 

Toys of pieces of coeoiiiit fronds are made fur children. 
Three of these are a whirligig,” a whistler,” and a “ frigate- 
bird,” of which specimens have been sent to the Museum. The 
first is a little windmill ^ which revolves when presented to the 
wind ; the second an arrangement of coconut leaf which, when 
violently swiing round in the air, gives a sound like a large 
locust humming ; w'hile the third is a rough representation of a 
bird balanced on the tip of a stick — as one balances forks on 
the edge of a tumbler— and gives the appearancs of a nibeh^iiv* 
(frigate-bird) sailing overhead. 

I understand that canoe races take place, but I never saw 
<nie : racing canoes are specially built. 

Dffprets. 

We witnessed two dances, which 'were specially performed for 
us on board the Penguin.” (Jne, di which T have given the 
words which accompanied it under the heading of Music,” 
was performed armed with shield and spear, the other with 
tomahawks. It gives but little idea of a war dance, either 
in time or measure. About ten men formed in single hie, 
a, pace or so apart, holding spear over shonhler, shield in 
position and the whole body in a crouching attitude. As they 
sang the words of the song, they advanced with stealthy step, 
turning together the face and body alternately, and rhythmically, 
hrst to the right, then to the left, in time to the words of 
the song ; thus the vcise began with all turned to the rig! it : — 

“ Peka, peka — turo ’* (all turn to left) 

(baek to right; "'peka, peka — turo” (left agaiu). 

When it came to the second line, some of them sang notes 
in kar})ionjj with the air, and the verse was sung over and 
over, as the company slowly moved past, until all ha<l 
gone 1 >y. 

The other dance, with touialiawks, was iiuue unrions. A 
single line was formed as before, but the weapon, instead of 
being poised for a blow, was held sloped to the ground with the 
head downward ; the acorn, usually carved at the butt end of 
the tomahawk, held at the lips: and at each slow forward step, 
all the men together made Uie sound If — tf ” with the lips, 
blowing air out, strongly, as loud as they could, and so slowly 
passed by. 

Tiiere is a third, a more active dance, with spear and shield 
only, in which the performer hops from foot to foot with body 
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croiieliecl l.ehiiRl the ^liieM : it‘ witlujut bpeui, the huger of 
the right hand is placed on top of tile shield just where the 
eye? are glancing o^'er. HMwe\'er I never ^a^v more than one 
man doing it. so can give no details. 


C^JTtUiUf 

The road? aie simply a network of paths ruiiuuig tiiu.aigh the 
dense hush, for the most part engineered on the well known 
inetliod of tullowing the ciests of the ridges. I had no good 
opportunity of testing the powei of making a tiack through the 
hush ; but my iinpres^iou is, that although extremely good at 
picking up and following a track they have already been by, 
they aie not much i>etter than aiiyijody else in a new country. 

Streams are bridged by a fallen tree wliere necessary, and 
wading impracticable. 


Cuitfod irltli WiiiU Ilf f as. 

The only white people with wlioiu the Xew (d^orgians have 
yet Loiae into contact aie tradeis, and men-of-war’s nieir 
( ousideiing ail things, they lia\'e kejit themselves right end 
up’' fairly well, and uo sign of the deerea''e of the race from 
either ot these causes is visible. At the same time, in the 
eastern paits, the numher of the population has gone down with 
great rapidity: an old trader of twenty years’ experience told me 
that in hh recollection the numbers had terriblv decreased. 
Thi.. to a large extent is probably due to head-hunting, which 
has, as alreacly described, almost annihilated some villages, and 
driven the wretched remnant hack into the hush; thus giving 
the appearance of an absolute depopulation, the usual white 
man seeing no more of tlxe country^ than is visible from the sea. 
Xo doidd head-lmnting has always been their custom ; but it h 
probable that the advent of lities, and especially of iron toma- 
hawks, uuriug the last forty or fifty }'ears. has largely increased. 
its fatal idfects : so tluxt wheie one maids head wu> taken in old 
times, three or more are taken inovadays. 

Another factor has been the boiuhardings by inen-of-\\ar, 
which though they have not perhaps very materially decreased 
the actual num]>ers, yet, v^iiuiiarly to head-hunting, by driving 
the natives back into tlie hills, iuu e given the appearance of 
depopulation along tlie coast. These boiubardmeuts, however, 
through being somewhat indiscriminate, have created a terror 
that will, when the islands come to be settled, be liard to eradi- 
cate. 

On the whole, then, accepting the evidence of the old- 
established tradei before mentioned Qlr. Wickhaiu), the race 
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lias most ceitaiuly diiniuislieLl rapidly during the last ten or 
twenty years, the chief cause being head-hunting. Of the 
results of going to labour in Queensland, 1 am not prepared to 
speak, but I fancy that recruiting in Xew Georgia has never 
])een very largely prosecuted ; certainly no labour ship came 
near this group during our stay. 

It is logical to suppose that unless somesoit of government be 
started which will prevent liead-lniiiting, especially now that 
we have proclaimed a protectorate over half the Solomon group, 
the races inhabiting Xew Georgia tvill graduallv be exterminated. 
Except from a scientific point of view, I think one might he 
almost reconciled to this dispensation. The natives have their 
good points, certainly, Init their bad are so much more con- 
spicuous that the elimination of the race would be no great 
loss to the world. Woi^st of all their bad points almost, i.s 
tlieir incredible and incurable laziness — the lieritage of all 
Pacific laces — the result, no doubt, of the extreme fertility of 
a laud which causes them no occasion to work in order to live. 

If cultivated by a more iiulustiious and energetic people, 
these islands are suliicieutly fertile to produce satisfactory 
crops of tea and rice besides, many other valuable articles of 
trade, such as coffee, timber, pearls, turtle-shell, and so on. 
Xo one knows what mineral wealth there may be. The sea 
teems with tish. Theie are no wild beasts, and the snakes, 
which are not numerous, are said to be all harmless. 

A step ill the direction of civilisation has lately beeu taken 
by the appointment, by the Eiji Guvernmeiit, of ]\Ir. C. M. 
AVoodford as a Pesideut with head- (-quarters (I believe) in the 
beautiful island of Guadalcanal'; and a second lias been made 
by the Melauesiau Mission, which in 18 'Jo, having already 
performed civilising wonders in the adjacent island of Florida, 
sent a first detachment, under Dr. Welchman, to Aew (feorgiu. 
The white traders have, naturally enough, poured into the 
native ear, ever since they first established themselves in the 
group, stories — need one say hideously false — concerning the 
iiiissionaiies and their doings, calculated to inspire the utmost 
terror and repugnance, and designedly sufficient to prevent the 
natives from allowing, for one instant, the establishment among 
them of a worse set of foreigners tiuui even the traders them- 
selves ; a set. moreover, who did not even bring with them the 
redeeming blessings of firearms and gin. Accordingly, on the 
arrival of the " ^^outhevu Cio:^s all the eastern natives 
]a'omptly decamped into the bush, and not one single boy 
did the mission collect for their college in ilorida. 

As I had sui»})lied the P)isho]> of ^Melanesia with a full 
account of the eastern distiiet, it'- chief uien,auduiy cedleague's 
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(^Lieut. Weigall) dktioiuu'v nt* the language as far as we knew 
it : and as, while we were li\ ing in their midst, we had indus- 
triously attempted to comhat the stories conceining the mission- 
aries tlie natives had already received, this must he considered a 
most disheartening failure. 

I hear a second attempt to he made this year {^1896), and I 
iiope it will be more successful. 



PfiEPABED HEAD. BUBIAXA, ^EW GEORGIA. 
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AXXUAL GENEEAL MEETIXG. 

Ja^caey 26th, 1897. 

E. W. Eeabrook, Escj., F.S.A., Presuit at, hi the Chair. 

The Miuutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The Chaiemax declared the ballot open, and appointed 
Dr. Leitner, and Mr. E. Jh Holt, Scrutineers. 

The Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Lewis, read the following li'eport : — 

Tee.lsueeeA Eetoet roE 1896. 

The income of the Institute for the year 1896 was £530 7s. 9^/., 
being £16 os. Id. more than the income for 1895. The sale of 
publications was increased by £20 9<^. 1^/., while tht^ siibscri}>- 
tions were reduced by £4 4s., but this reduction is accounted 
for 1>y the fact that only one life composition was received 
in 1896 as against two in 1895. 

The expenditure for the year 1896 was £515 10s. od., as 
against £511 15s. Sd., properly cliargealde in 1895. The dif- 
ference is small and the items composing it need no explanation. 
The most satisfactory point to 1>e noted is that our income has 
exceeded our expenditure by £14 ITs. 4^/. in consetpience of the 
increased sale of our publications. 

The liabilities at the end of 1896 (other than our moral 
liability to life members) were : — 

£ X. d_, 

Eent for one <piarter . . . . . . 33 15 0 

t)ne number, say .. .. 50 h 0 

Anthropological Xotes and Queries’' 36 5 4 

Sundries, say . . . . . . . 14 19 8 

Total . . . . . , £135 0 0 

The asset.s at the same date were £600 Metropolitan Gon- 
solidated Stock (worth about £720), cash in hand and at the 
Bankers £167 15s. lid,, some unpaid subscri])tions, and the 
library, furniture, and stock of laiblieations. 

A. L. Lewis, 

Treasurer. 



ilocelpia it ltd V ay intents Jor Ihe Yi'itr IHDi). 



ExamiiR‘<l and ftnmd coiToct, 



Piq)ort of the CouneiL 415 

The Secretary, Mr. 0. Daltox, read the follo^ving 
Eeport : — 


Repout of the Cocxctl of the Axthropolooical Ixstitite 
OF Great Britain and Ireland for the tear 1896. 

The Council has to report that during the past year ten 
Ordinary Meetings and one special meeting have been held, in 
addition to the Annual ^Meeting. 

In the course of the year the follo^ving numhers of the 
Jovriwl have been issued; Nos. 94, 93, 96, and 9T, containing 
440 pages of letterpress, and illustrated by 23 plates and several 
woodcuts. 

The Library is in full working order, many \aluable additions 
having been made in the course of the year. The Catalogue 
has been kept up to date. 

A scheme for classifying negatives and photographs in the 
possession of the Institute, and for the establishment of a 
loan collection of Anthro})ological lantern slides for the use of 
Fellows was under the consideration of the Library Committee 
at the close of the year. 

The retirement of ^Ir. Doubleday has deprived the Council 
of the services of a most etlicient xVssistont Secretary. Mr. 3. 
A. W ebster lias been appointed in his place. Xineteen new 
Fellows have been elected during the year, viz., three honoraiy 
and sixteen ordinary Felbnvs ; fifteen hav(* retired or die/l. 
The number of Corresponding Fellows was tweuty*six. 

In the following table the present state of the Institute, witli 
respect to the number of its members, is compared with its con- 
dition at the corresponding ])eriod of last year: — 


Honoi*ary. i 

Corroponding. 

Compounders. 

OrdinarT 

. Total. 

Jiinuur^ 1st, 189C» | 

u 

25 

1 8G 

202 

* 357 

Since elected 

3 

1 

1 

16 

i •• 

Deeea>ed or re. 





i 

tired . . 

•• 


3 

12 

! 

Jancmry 1st, 1897 

47 

26 

84 

200 

, 362 

The following are the maues of 
have been reported during the }'ear 

the Fellows 

whose 

deaths 


Mr. Horatio Hale, Hmiorary ^Member. 

ilr. Mdlliam Lockhart, Corresponding ^Member ; and. 
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Fr^:s i dca fs A thi ress. 


Mr. J. a. Philpot. 

Mr. J. M^'alker. 

Capt, J. Keene. 

Sir J. Prestwicli. 

JJr. J. L. H. Laiii^duii-Duwii. 

The Keports were adopted ou 
seconded hy Dr. DAiiSOX. 


Dr. John Xottin^duim. 

Dr. Wilberforce Smith. 

Dr. Eobert Brown. 

Mr. A. Bulf(jrd. 

Mi?<s E. E. Smith. 

motion of the Prksidext. 


AXXIVEPtSAEY ADDRESS. 

]>y E. Mh Bkabiiook, Pr^nLikat. 

COyTE^^XS. 

1. Reti'ospect of Sixty Years. , 10. Papers on Etiinography of Au-- 

2. Present Position of Anthropology. 1 tralasia. 

i3. Papers on Physical Anthropology, i 11. Papers on Linguistics. 

4. Papers on Prehistoric Ai'chieology. 12. Journal of the Institute. 

5. Sociology : ilr. Herbert Spencer. 13, Losses by Death. 

0. Papers on Ethnography of Europe. 14. British Association. 

7. Papers on Ethnography of Asia. j 15. Ethnographic Bureau, 

y. Papei*s on Ethnography of Africa. • 16. Ethnographic Surrey, 

0. Papers ou EthnogT’aphy of 17. Childhood Society. 

America. t 18. Hartiand’s Legend of Perseus.” 

19. The Pi-oblem of Transmission. 


1. of Silt )j Ymr^. 

I HAVE observed, in the Presidential addresses delivered before 
'^ome other scientific societies, that the keynote has been given 
by the circumstance that Her Majesty is now in the sixtieth 
year of her reign : — a reign longer, and also happier, more 
glorious, and more fruitful than any previous reign in English 
histor}^ Tlie Fellows of the Anthropological Institute wdll in 
no way l>e behind any of Her Majesty’s loA^al subjects in 
^'OngTatulating her upon this event, and in heartily wishing 
that it may still be granted to iier in health and wealth long 
to live, and that the remaining years of lier reign may be even 
happior than the past, and still more fruitful in all that tends 
to the glory and welfare of the country, in which the progre-^s 
of scientific researcli and discovery are to no slight degrei* 
involved. The addresses to the other societies to which I 
liave referred have in general dwelt upon the advances which 
have been made in the branch of science with which each 
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society was concerned during the sixty yeans in (|uestiou. If 
1 were to follow the example I should have to go back to the 
very beginning of anthropology, for as a science it did not 
exist when Her Majesty ascended the throne. 

If anybody had consulted the '' Encyclopccdia Britaimica '' 
in the year 1837, he would have found Anthropology deiined 
as “ a discourse upon human nature ; among divines, that 
manner of expression by which the inspired writers attribute 
human parts and passions to God."' Had he referred to Johnson's 
Dictionary, he would have obtained the detinition that Authro> 
polog^^ is the doctrine of anatomy : the doctrine of the form 
and structure of the body of man.'’ Linneeus, Buffon, and 
others had rightly treated man as a part of zoology. Blunien- 
bach and a Dr. rlohn Hunter had both in the year 1775 
delivered discourses on the natural varieties of man: but 
both these treatises, remarkable as they were, remained in the 
form of Latin Doctorate theses. Prichard s great work on 
the physical history of man first appeared in 1813. These 
were the materials the student liad for research in anthronologv 
in the year 1837. 

The Ethnological Society of London w^as not founded until 
1843 ; ethnology was not adopted by the British Association 
until 1846, when an ethnological subsection of Section I) was 
presided over by Prichard, with Eichard King as Secretarv. 
The Anthropological Society of London was not founded until 
1863; and Anthropology w’as not adopted by the British 
Association until 1866, when for that year only an anthropo- 
logical department of Section D was presided over by Alfred 
E. Wallace, wdth W. Turner and E. B. Tylor as Secretaries. 
In 1869 and 1870, Departments of Ethnology w^ere presided 
over by E. B. Tylor and J. Evans ; in 1871 to 1883 a Depart- 
ment of Anthropology was attached to the Section of Biology : 
ill 1884 Anthropology became Section H, and has since then 
been not the least attractive, successful, and useful of the 
sections into which the field of science is mapped out bv the 
British Association. This position it seems likely to hold. 
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'2 . P/ysf^ fi t Pos itioii of A iithi "offoloffif. 

Our backward glance over the sixty years or Her Majesty’s 
reign, therefore, covers the whole history of Anthropology as 
a science: and vre have but to compare the treatise on Anthro- 
pology, 'which wats contributed by Professor Tylor to the 9th 
Edition of tlie Encyclopicdia Britaniiica,” with tlie brief 
definition of the subject and of its theological namesake, which 
appeared in the 5th Pklition of that work, to see what an 
absolute creation the modern science of Anthropology is. The 
author of that masterly treatise shows not merely ho\v compre- 
hensive and far-reaching are the claims and the province of 
Anthropology, but also how much has been done since the 
<lay3 of Blumenbacli to establish it upon a sound basis. 

If there be any among us w'ho think that tlie status of Anthro- 
pology as one of the exact sciences is not wdiat it should be, 
they should bear in mind that as yet it is the youngest of the 
sciences. The other sciences that have made enormous progress 
dmang the period of sixty years entered upon that period wdth 
an assured position and a ready-made grammar. These the 
imthropologist has had to Iniild up for himself. This being 
considered, the progress of anthropology will bear comparison 
wdth that of any other science. 

With this preface I may now proceed to point out to what 
extent the labours of this Institute have contributed to that 
progress during the past year. I shall briefly call your atten- 
tion to the papers wdiich have been read, arranging them iu 
the order which I adopted in my last address. We have had 
no sensational discovery brought before us, to rival the ex- 
liibition of Pithmuithro'pvs last year, but ive have had many 
interesting and valuable communications. 

M. Papers oii Plti/slcfd Antliropoloijij, 

In the Department of Physical Anthropology, we owe to the 
influence of my predecessor, Professor ]Macalister, two excellent 
papers. In one, Mr. It. J. Horton-Smith,of St. John’s, compared 
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the cranial characteristics uf the South Saxons with those of 
some of the other races of South Britain, and arrived at the 
following results : — first, that in the round harrows are to be 
found two types of skulls, one like the long barrour skull, 
while the other type is more British, leading to the inference 
that the broad-headed immigrants of the Bronze age con- 
quered the Xeolithic race, and then fused with them ; second, 
that the South Saxons are not an absolutely pure race, liaving 
a small amount of British blood in them ; and the Wessex 
Saxons are less pure, having more frequently intermarried with 
the British population. In the other ]\Ir. Myers, of Cains, gave 
an account of 63 skulls from a field in the neighbourhood 
of Brandon, Suffolk, recently secured for the Cambridge 
University Anatomical Museum, and arrived at the following 
equally valuable results ; that while there are skulls of three 
or four distinct types, brachyceplialic, dolichocephalic, and sub- 
dolichocephalic, the larger number of skulls exhibit characters 
intermediate between those various t\q)es ; and that the burial 
ground belonged, therefore, to a people which had for some 
time been living in a state of friendship and intermarriage, 
although composed of ethnically diverse races. These papers 
afford welcome confirmation of the doctrine of continuity, laid 
down by Prof. McKenny Hughes in the admirable address 
which he delivered to the Antiquarian Section of the Koyal 
Archaeological Institute at its Canterbury meeting last July. 
I make this observation with the more pleasure that it fell to 
my lot, two days later, not having heard Professor Hughes's 
address, to offer arguments in the same direction to the same 
audience, based on the History of Kent, though I fear Professor 
Hughes would decline to accompany me on the path by whicli 
I arrived at a conclusion common to both. 

4. Papers oa Prcltisforu^ Areltaology, 

In the Department of Prehistoric Archaeology, we were 
favoured by Mr. Seton-Karr with an exhibition of the 
remarkable collection of stone implements discovered by him 
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iu Soiiiiililaiul Tliese again are most important duciinieiits for 
the consideration of tlm questions whether and where the 
connecting link exists between the paheolithic and the 
neolithic periods of time. That the progo-ess of humanity 
mii-t have been continuous from the earliest ages to the 
present is a theory which has its attractions for all of us. 
and we cannot fail to keep our eyes open for indications 
of that continuity and traces of the steps in the one rude 
art of the period which mark its successive stages. The 
experienced and cautious mind of Sir John Evans was im- 
pressed with the conviction that iu Mr. Seton-IvarEs discoveries 
one of these steps is perceivable. Coming to a later stage, we 
have to thank Dr. Gladstone for his paper on the transition 
from the Copper to the Bronze age : and Mr. Myres, for the 
l>aper iu which he traced copper from its home in Cyprus 
to Hissarlik and Eg}^t. Indeed, I cannot but think that 
continuity is iu the air, for it vv^as most ably asserted from 
another point of view in our colleague ]\Ir. Arthur Evans’s 
presidential address to the Anthropological Section of tlie 
British Association in September. 

5. Sociolo(ju : Mr, Hcvhert Spracrr, 

I do not recollect any communications belonging specially 
to the domain of general sociology ; but 1 take the opportunity 
of mentioning that branch of our studies in order to offer my 
respectful congratulations to Mr. Herbert Spencer on the 
completion of his great text book on that subject. 1 have had 
the gratiticatiou of joining in a request to him, with which we 
are all glad that he will comply, to permit some enduring 
memorial of that occasion to be made. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
prefers, I believe, the atmosphere of his own study to that of a 
meeting room ; but I do not forget that he, on one occasion, in 
the year 1875, contributed a paper, and on another, attended a 
meeting of this Institute, and joined in a discussion. The 
paper was a very masterly summar}’ of the whole subject of 
comjyirative human psychology, intended to be a guide to 
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the psychological section of the Institute in tlie work it was 
then about to undertake. 

6 . Pa pe t 's 0)1 Ethnogra ph y of Eu rope. 

In the ethnography of Europe we have had two papers from 
Dr. Montelius, whom we have just added to our list of Honorary 
Fellows. He visited England in the autumn, but was not able 
to stay long enough to read his papers in person. They were 
laid before you by our Secretary, and excited some discussion. 
In part they were a response to the invitation of Mr, Arthur 
Evans, as president of the Anthropological Section at the 
Liverpool meeting, for papers relating to Eastern Europe and 
the origin of its peoples. It is always satisfactory when an 
anthropologist of the eminence of Dr. Montelius is willing to 
lay before a public audience and submit to discussion views 
that he has formed ; and researches such as his must be in- 
structive even to those who do not accept his conclusions. In 
the present instance, there is no doubt much to be said on 
both sides of the questions he raised, and his papers, when they 
appear in our Journal, will afford the foundation for their 
settlement. Besides Dr. Montelius, we have added to our 
list of Honorary Fellows, Mr. Holmes of the United States 
of America, and Dr. Kudolf ^lartin, of Zurich. 
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7. Papers on Ethaograplty of Asia, 

With regard to Asia, Col. Woodthorpe, to whom we were 
indebted in 1881 for a valuable paper on the wild tribes of the 
Naga hills on what was tlien our Xorth East frontier of India, 
has given us a very effective and picturesque demonstration of 
the costumes and other peculiarities of the Slians and the 
variety of hill tribes inhabiting the States on the Mekong, in 
Indo-China, now the eastern limit of our Burmese territories. 

Miss Gertrude ]\I. Godden has contributed a monograph 
upon the Xugfi and other frontier tribes of Xorth-East India, 
in which the knowledge we possess from various sources of 
those wild hill triljes is ably digested and systematised. 
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The Eev. Walter Weston favoured us with intomiatiou as 
to the customs and superstitions of the people inhabiting the 
great range of mountains in Central Japan, known as the 
Shinano-Hida range, gathered by him upon several visits to 
those highlands made during the six years in which he was 
British Chaplain at Kobe. 

Mr. Creagh described some unusual forms of burial practised 
by the people of the East coast of Borneo; Mr, Wray, curator 
of the museum at Perak, furnished some important information 
on the cave-dwellings of that district, and animadverted on the 
report of Mr. Everett that they presented no special anthro- 
pological interest : and H.H. the Eanee of Sarawak, Lady 
Brooke, has presented the Institute with a tine collection of 
t}^3ical photographs of natives of the Eajah’s territory, taken 
by herself. Mr. C. M. Pleyte has kindly sent us for publi- 
cation a hitherto inedited legend of the Creation current in 
Batak, enriched with learned annotations. 

Dr. Coarsen has favoured us with an account of Mr. M. Y. 
Poitmans recent observations on the Andamanese. 

Mr. Balfour has exhibited a variety of native Indian pre- 
parations of hemp, and related the life history of an Aghori 
fakir. 


8. Papers on Ethnography of Africa. 

For Africa, we have to thank Mr. Swan for notes on his 
exploration of the ruined buildings in Mashonaland described 
as temples, similar to those at Zimbabwe discovered by Mr. 
Bent, which are of deep interest, as relics of a long departed 
civilisation and religion. Mr. E. M. Connolly has favoured us 
with the result of his vigilant observations of the habits of the 
primitive fnlk of Fanti-land, on the West coast, in the form of 
a comprehensive paper on their social life, including a very 
considerable body of information as to the language. Dr. 
Sclater kindly exhibited a board on which a game resembling 
draughts is played in Xyassaland, and Mr. Eead contributed 
some observations on the subject of similar games. Mr. 
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Balfour exhibited a remarkable how and arrows found in Egypt, 
but believed to be of Assyrian origin. 

9. Pcqyrs on EtlinograplLif of A nurica. 

For America, we have had a communication from our eminent 
colleague, Professor D. G. Brinton, which I did not include 
among the contributions to Prehistoric Ai’chcnology. because it 
gives the weight of his great authority to the statement that in 
the Eastern United States, a region in which he has visited 
most of the important stations and seen most of the typical 
collections, the oldest stone implements present nothing in 
form or appearance, and have not in the history of their dis- 
covery any sure connections, which would convey them in time 
or in art-development to an earlier people or culture than that 
of the American Indian, as he was found by the earliest 
European voyagers. We had also a discussion, initiated by 
Mr. Osbert Ho wart h, in which that gentleman’s suggestion of a 
migration of Asiatic culture to Mexico was found not to be 
supported. Mr. Read exhibited to us a remarkable wooden 
mask from the [N’orthAVest coast. Our Hon. Fellow, Mr. 
Horatio Hale, sent hnir Huron wampum belts for exhibition, 
accompanied with a study of the historical and mnemonic 
uses of those vsymbols, which was supplemeiited by Professor 
Tylor in such a way as to throw a flood of light on this obscure 
but most interesting subject. The news of tlie death of Mr. 
Hale, well described as the Xestor of American ethnology, on 
December 29th, has been received l>yall of us witli great regret. 

10. P^rpcrs on Ethnogrophj of Anst red a.da. 

For Australasia, we have to acknowledge a communication 
from Mr. Etheridge on Australian shields, more particularly 
the Drunmung, which has been published with some excellent 
illustrations ; and an exhibition by Major-General Robley of 
a number of specimens from his unrivalled collection of dried 
Maori heads, which he has since more fully described in his 
pleasantly written and well illustrated work on Moko or Maori 

2 F 2 
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tattooing, in which that painful and difficult art is skilfully 
displayed. Lieut. Somerville's notes on Xew Georgia w’ere of 
great interest, and the figures which accompanied them were 
exceptionally lifelike. 

11. Paptvs on Li tvj duties, 

la the Department of Linguistics, besides the contribution of 
^^Ir. Connolly on the languages of the Lantis, to which I have 
already referred, we have to thank our member, ilr. Sidney 
Eay, for a vocabulary and general notes on the language of 
Makura, in the Central Xew Hebrides, compiled from informa- 
tion given by the Rev. Oscar iMichelsen, Rreshyteriau missionary 
on the island of Tom^oa. 

O 


12. Jodvaal of the Institute. 

In addition to these papers which have been read at our 
meetings, M’e have to acknowledge ^'aluable critical reviews of 
new works, contributed by Professor Keane, Miss Euckland, 
and others, to the ''Miscellanea Anthrupologica" in our Journal, 
and also the excellent Bibliography wliich is prepared each 
(quarter by our indefatigable Secretary. The Institute is deeply 
indebted to that gentleman for his devotion to its welfare, and 
for the exertions which have led to so many interesting and 
successful meetings having been held during the year. 

13. Losses hy Death. 

I am glad to find that we have not this year to record any 
loss by deatlx comparable to that wliich we sustained hy the 
death of Huxley in 1895. The laws of nature, however, exact 
from us each year a tribute of worthy members, wlxose memory 
we cherish ; and there are several of those who have joined the 
great majority during the past year whose services I must take 
this opportunity of recording. 

Dr, Laiigdoii Down was elected a member in June, 1865; he 
became a member of Council in December, 186G, and served 
several years in that capacity. Beyond an obituary notice 
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of a pnpil ot‘ his, I do not find that he contributed to our 
transactions, though he was an eminent alienist and patient 
investigator. 

Dr. Wilber force Smith was elected a Fellow of the Institute 
on March 25, 1890, and at the meeting of December 9 in the 
same year, joined in the discussion of Lady AFelby's paper on 
“ An apparent paradox in Mental Evolution/' At our meeting on 
May 8, 1894, he read an excellent paper on “the Teeth of ten 
Sioux Indians," in which he investigated the curious fact of the 
superiority of savage races over civiUsed man in respect of the 
development and freedom from decay of their teeth. To this 
he afterwards added a note, in which he suggested that the 
ancient Komans owed the like superiority over ourselves to 
their disdain of the knife and fork, and supported his view by 
quotations from classic writers. He also contributed several 
papers to the Anthropological Section of the British Association^ 
and served for some years on the Anthropometric Laboratory 
Committee and the Committee on Feeble-minded Children. In 
him we have to regret the loss of a colleague of high competence, 
from whom other communications of value might have been 
expected. 

My dear and honoured friend, Mr. William Lockhart, of 
Blackheath, had been a corresponding member of this Institute 
from its beginning, having been previously a corresponding 
member of the Ethnological Society. Xearly forty years ago 
he contributed a paper to the Transactions of tliat Society on 
the “ Miautsze," or Aborigines of China, and produced for 
inspection a series of drawings of those lull- tribes, made by 
Chinese artists. As far back as the year 18o4 he qualitied 
himself as a surgeon, and sliortly afterwards became the 
pioneer medical missionary to China, where he remained for 
thirty years. He married a sister of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Harry) Parkes, and that estimable lady survives him. The 
very interesting biography of that able diplomatist, lately 
published, contains much information communicated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockhart as to his early career. For many years 
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pa.st, Mr. Lockhart had been au active director of the London 
Missionary Society, and in that capacity took great interest 
in the Society’s Ethnological collections, now in the British 
Museum. He had large collections of his own, principally 
relating to China, some of which are now in the Museum 
of Practical C-eology at Jermyn Street, and others at the 
British Museum, but a considerable number remained in his 
own possession. Though he had not for a long period attended 
our meetings, I had frequent opportunities of observing the 
interest he took in our transactions, and discussing anthro- 
pological C|uestious with him. He became a Fellow of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons in 1857. 

The Eev. Mb Wyatt Gill, LL.D., was another of the many 
remarkable men who have been selected by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to minister among uncivilized peoples, and 
have used the opportunities of investigation thus afforded them 
for the benefit of anthropological science. He contributed a 
paper to this Institute on February 8, 1876, On the Origin of 
the South Sea Islands, and on some Traditions of the Hervey 
Islands,” and on tliat occasion he remarked, I have spent 
about twenty-two years in the Hervey Gx’oup in the South 
I’acitic. Shut out to a great extent from the civilised world, I 
enjoyed great facilities for studying the natives themselves and 
their traditions.” In 1890 he contributed to our Journal some 
information as to childbirth customs in the Loyalty Islands, 
obtained by iMrs. Gill from the natives. He was also the author 
of several works giving in a popular form many particulars of 
native manners and customs, '' Life in the Southern Seas, 
or Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and Xew Guinea.” 
On his last retuin to the Pacific, he went as general superin- 
tendent of the Society’s Missions in that part, and had his 
headquarters at Sydney, X.S.W. On one of his visits to this 
country he came to reside in the neighbourhood where I was 
then living, and I had the good fortune to make his personal 
acquaintance ; and I can but address to his memory the last 
words of a note he wrote to me as he left England for Barotonga 
“ Yale, Amice I ” 
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Sir Joseph Prestwich was also a Fellow of our Institute, 
and though his scientific honours were gained as a geologist, 
we bear in mind a recent occasion on which he exhibited a 
remarkable collection of extremely rude flint implements, found 
in Kent, and communicated a paper thereon which was the 
subject of much discussion at the time, and has led to the 
continuance of the ventilation of the question of a pre-palceo- 
lithic race by papem subsequently laid before us by other 
authors expressing different views upon it. In a communication 
which I have been permitted to address to the current number 
of the “ Zoologist '' by the courtesy of its editor, our former 
director, Mr. Distant, I have attempted briefly to indicate 
some of the grounds upon which, as it seems to me, the con- 
clusions which Sir Joseph Prestwich indicated on that occasion 
may be maintained. 

Since the close of the year, the name of Dr. Frederic John 
]\rouat, the explorer of Andaman, is to be added to our list of 
losses by death. 

14. BritUli Association. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, the 
excellent suggestion made by the President of the Anthropo- 
logical Section, that the discussions in that section should centre 
round the various racial problems of Eastern Europe, was 
fruitful, and though it may have seemed to some that it gave to 
the section a rather pronounced tinge of archieology, the other 
branches of our science were not neglected. 

In your name I joined in the expression of sympathy with 
the movement in Holland for celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of Andreas Petzius. Our Secretary has since emphasized 
that sympathy by a written communication on the part of the 
Council. 

15. An Eth noy rapkic Bureau, 

A paper of great practical importance was read by our 
colleague Mr. C. H. Bead, on the subject of the establishment 
of an Ethnographical Bureau. It was remarked in the dis- 
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eiissioii that every one of my predecessors in tliis chair had 
advocated this most essential undertaking, and I will not be 
the first to fail in doing so. An empire like that of the United 
Kingdom ought ceitainl}^ to possess some central estahlishment 
in which a knowledge of the races of the empire might be 
acquired. The splendid precedent of the Bureau of Ethnology 
attached to the Smithsonian Institute, coufined a3 it practically 
is to the races which formerly existed on the American conti- 
nent, shows what might be done on the much wider field of 
inquiry that we possess, if only the public spirit of the nation 
and its rulers could be awakened to the priceless value, not 
to say the absolute necessity, of the enterprise. I cannot use 
more forcible language tlian that of my immediate predecessor 
on this point : It is little short ’’ (said Professor Macalister) 
‘‘of a national disgrace that in the largest empire of the world, 
within whose bounds there are nearly as many separate peoples 
and tribes and kindreds and tongues as in all the other nations 
put together, there is no Imperial Department Ijaving for its 
functions to collect and classify the facts of the physical, 
psychical, and etlucal history of our fellow subjects.” 

1(). The Ethnographic Survey. 

The Ethnographic Survey Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, upon which this Institute is largely represented, has 
continued its useful work. The collection of physical observa- 
tions from various parts of the United Kingdom is steadily 
growing, and at the same time collections of folk-hjre are being 
made. One such, accumulated in Dumfries -shii’e, is appended 
to the Committee’s report for tlie present year, as part of the 
work done for the Committee by the Eev. Dr. Walter Gregor. 
Our Fellow, Mr. Gomiiie, the founder and former i»resident of 
the Folk-Lore Society, read before the Association a masterly 
pjaper on the scientific treatment of folk-lore. That pa2)er is 
appended at length to the report of the Committee, and its 
perusal and study mil well repay tlujse wlio desire to know 
how folk-lore should be studie<l. Mr. Gomme has, I think. 
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devised a plan by which the strange V>eliefs and customs, which 
have come down to our own times from our uncivilised fore- 
fathers, may have a definite meaning and significance extorted 
from them. It is gratifying to find that in Switzerland, in the 
United States of America, and in Canada, Ethnographical Survey 
Committees have been appointed to work on the lines laid down 
by the British Association Committee. 

17. Childhood Sodety. 

Amother Committee, associated with Section H, has now 
completed its labours ; that iov dealing with the backward and 
ill-developed children who abound in schools. This is a subject 
in which Sir Douglas Calton has shown a keen interest, and 
it has been followed up l>y Dr. Francis Warner, an eminent 
pliysician, with great skill and ability. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the prol)lem, as one of anthropology, has now 
been exhausted, and that it has l>ecome rather a question of 
social economics than of science. Some gentlemen and ladies 
interested in its further de\'elopment have formed themselves 
into a Childhood Society, which it is hoped may be of some 
practical utility. I have had great pleasure in associating 
myself with them, and our colleague, Mr. E. Biddulph Martin, 
M.P., has become the treasurer (.►! the Society. While it is to 
a certain extent a departure from stiiet anthropology, its 
labours will, I hope, tend to enlarge niir knowledge of infant 
life, and of the causes which so often render it unpromising if 
not hopeless unless dealt v ith in time. 

18. HartlaiuTs '' Lnjnid of Ft r scud' 

In my last year’s address I referred to the sece)nd volume of 

The Legend of Perseus ” as written by one who, though not 
a Fellow of the Institute, was a zealous worker in its field. 
In drawing your attention to the Cdinpletion of the trilogy by 
the publication of a third volume, I am now happy to say that 
its author is one (d our body, my friend ]\Ir. Hartland having 
responded to the ap].»eal I addressed to anthropologists in the 
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Xoveinher part uf viw JiHiriial l>y asking me to propose him for 
membership. I congratulate the Institute on his election, for 
I hope it gives promise of many valuable comniimicatious to us 
in future. The work in c|uestion fuiuids upon the Legend of 
Perseus a complete study of Tradition in >Story, Custom, and 
Belief, and shows how certain primitive ideas are the common 
pcissession of man in all parts of the world and all degrees of 
civilisation. In the first volume this doctrine was applied to 
the Supernatural Birth ; in the second to the Life Token ; in 
the third to the Eescue of the Maiden and the Medusa Mitch. 

I have the str(Uigest possible conviction that the light thrown 
]>y such researches as those of Mr. Hartland wiU spread, and 
tliat ill it we shall perceive more and more clea'rly as time goes 
on what are the laws which govern the development of tradi- 
tional ideas. The originality and courage of Mr. Hart land’s 
views are tempered in this last volume by a large infusion of 
scientific candour, reticence and modesty. 

19. The Prolle hi of Trans niissiun. 

In association with this subject, so well handled by Mr. 
Hartland, I will ask leave also to draw your attention to a 
valuable memoir recently published in the “ Internationales 
Archiv flir Ethnographie,” by one of the most distinguished 
and honoured of my predecessors hi office. Professor Tyloiv 
From the new evidence afforded, on the one hand, by the 
publication of Duran’s “ History of the Indies,’’ as to the 
game of patolli among the ^Mexicans, and on the other by a 
photograph of two players engaged at the game of pacliisi 
ill India, Professor Tylor adds to the force of the comparison 
between the two games which he drew in our Journal eighteen 
years ago. In measuring the endential value of the strong 
similarity between these two games, as proof of Asiatic inter- 
course with America before the time of Columbus, he raises the 
problem, as yet only imperfectly solved, but which he of all 
men is the best qualified to guide us in attempting to solve : 
AVhat kind and amount of similarity in the arts or customs or 
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opiiiion-B of diflereiit districts may justify us iu denying, or 
perhaps I slioiild say require us to deny, the possibility of 
their independent development and to claim them as results 
of transmission ^ I think that upon the right solution of this 
problem the future of anthropology very largely depends. So 
far as I feel myself qualified to observe the processes going on 
in the minds of anthropologists occupied in the various branches 
of our science, it has appeared to me that there is a growing 
tendency t*^ discountenance inquiries into transmission, and to 
consider phenomena as related to a particular stage in civilisa- 
tion arrived at by the operation of general laws, rather than as 
arising from communication between the peoples. An inter- 
esting illustration of this occurs to me in connection with some 
remarkable coincidences which were brought before the notice 
of the Eoyal Society of Literature by Professor Max Muller, 
who raided this A ery problem. He showed that some Buddhist 
rituals and modes of thought resembling those of certain 
sections of Christianity could he traced back to a date anterior 
to the Christian era. Some of his hearers, among them I 
believe the noble President of the Society, viewed with jealous 
indignation what appeared to be an attack on the originality 
of Christianity, and was indeed put Ijv the right honourable 
atithor as an evidence of intercommunication. If such a matter 
had been discussed before this Institute, instead of before the 
Society of Literature, I am much inclined to think we should 
have busied ourselves rather with the investigation of the 
adaptation of the peculiarities in question to the forms of 
thought, winch had been gradually developed among the 
respective peoples, than to any speculation as to the place 
where such forms of thought arose or the manner in which 
they had been transmitted. I look upon this tendency as 
entirely healthy ; I associate it with the tendency, which I 
also think to be a growing one, of seeking the simplest and 
most obvious explanation for phenomena; and 1 Ijelieve that 
both together are full of promise for the future of anthro- 
pology. 
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Eefiort of Scrutineers. 

Tt was moved by Sir H. Low, seconded l)y Mr. (tOMME, and 
iinanimonsly resolved : — 

“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President 
for his address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute/' 

The Scrutineers gave in their Pieport, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officer'^ 
and Council for the year 1S97. 

PrcsleJeat, — E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A. 

Virf-Fir.>^i(Jrntsr — H. Balfour, Esq., M.A. ; John Beddoe, Es(j.. 
M.D., E.E.S. ; Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., E.ILS. ; Sir Mb 
H. Flower, K.C.B., LL.I)., F.ILS. ; Francis Galton, Esq., D.C.L., 

E. E.S. ; Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G., F.G.S. ; Pit. Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.ILS. ; Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., E.E.S. : 
Cuthbert Peek, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. ; Lieut. -General Pitt Eivers, 

D. C.L., E.E.S. ; Prof. Edward B. Tylor, D.G.L., E.E.S. 

Hon. Secretary. — O. M. Dalton, Esq, B.A. 

Hon. Treasurer. — A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

Council. — G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; Vi. M. Beaufort, Esq. ; J. 

F. Co [ling wood, Esq., F.G.S, ; J. G. Gars on, Esq,, M.D. ; G. L. 
Goinme, Esq. ; AY. Gowland, Esq., E.S.A, : Prof. A. C. Haddoii, 
M.A., D.Sc. ; T. Y. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S, ; E. P>. H(dfc, Esq. : Sir 
H. H. Howorth, M.P. ; E. Biddulpli Alartiu, Esq., M.P. ; A. P. 
Maudslay, Esq. : J. L. Mvres, Esq., M A. ; E. G. H. Price, Esq.. 

E. S.A. ; R. H. Pye, Esq. ; C. H. Eead, Esq.. F.S.A. ; E. AY. Eudler, 
Esq., F.G.S. ; ih-of. Arthur Thomson, AI.A. ; Coiitts Trotter. 
Esq., F.G.S. ; AI. J. AValhouse, Esq. 

Amstant Secretary. — J. Aplin AYebster, Es(p 

Air. Gomme expressed regret that there was no Bureau of 
Ethnography in this country, and suggested tJiat this year, 
the 60th of our (^Hieen's reign, would be a favcairable time for 
this and other Societies to impress on the Clovernment the 
necessity of assisting in the foundation of such a Bureau. It 
wa.s unanimously resolved tliat the Council take steps during 
the present year to find the best means of forming such a 
Bureau, and o])taiiiing for it the support of (Tovernment. 

A vole of thanks to the retiring A^’ic'e- President, the retiring 
Councillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors and the 
Scrutineers, was moved, seconded, and carried by acclamation. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Headers of the Journal are invited to communicate any neiv J'acts of 
especial interest which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or 
extracts from letters, will he published at the discretion of the Editor. 
Letters should he marked “ J/tsceZZanea ” and addressed to The 
Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 


We are indebted to Mr. J. J. Atkinson for the following 
interesting communication accompanied by the sketch which is 
here reproduced. This method of drilling is unusual, the employ- 
ment of a weighted bag apparently not being known elsewhere. 

The Editor of the Anthhopolooical Journal. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you a drawing of the drill used in former times by the 
natives of New Caledonia to pierce their stone axes — although the 
pump dial I was also known to them. It is quite new to me, nor 
do I see any mention of it in any of my books — although perhaps 
within the knowledge of wider students of Anthropology. It 
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seems a remarkable instrument to have been evolved bv so com- 
paratively low a race in its utilization of centrifng’al foi'ce for the 
economy of laboui*. Its peculiar action in would seem to 
explain the fact of the abnormally larg’e external diameter of the 
holes found in such axes, and which it was ditiicalt to explain even 
on the improbable assumption that an unnecessarily large borer 
was used. 

The hard flint -like stone used as borer was lashed to the end 
of a stick about 2 feet long. The other extremity ended in a 
blunt rounded point. About 8 inches from this and within a 
groove carved in the wood was fixed a bit of string, some 7 inches 
long, to the other end of which was fastened a bag containing a 
stone I of a pound in weight. The wmrker took in his right hand 
the half of an empty cocoanut shell, this he placed on the upper 
blunted end of the stick, thus forming a loose ball and socket joint. 
Pressing lightly he began by giving it a gentle circular motion 
which rapidly increased in speed ; the weighted basr at once flew 
out, and thus with very little physical exertion the process of 
piercing is continued ; the left hand holds to the ground the axe 
which is to be bored. This instrument is now so little known 
that the Curator of the Xoumea Museum, M. Bernier, had much 
trouble in getting a model made by some old natives. 

Yours truly, 

T/i/o, Xev: Caledonia, J, J. Atkix^OX. 

Jamuiru 28, 1897. 


Thi- Peruvian vase, recently acquired by Mr. Read for the 
British Museum, is of exceptional interest on account of the figures 
represented in relief on its sides. It will be seen that the warrior 
who is being carried olf by the lower figure has two spears in his 
left hand, and what appears almost certainly to be a throwung- 
stick in his right. Hitherto the examples of throwing-sticks 
known to belong to the Peruvian area have been veij rare. One 
from Riobamba, Ecuador, Avill be found figured by Dr. ilax Dhle 
(“ Wurfholzer der Indianer Anierika's."’ Mittheil ungen der Anthr. 
gesellschaft in Wien, vol. xvii, 1887, Plate IV, Fig. 2, where it is 
seen upside down) ; the other, from Quito, by Dr. Srolpe (‘‘Ueber 
altmexikanische und Siidamerikanische Wui'fbretter.*’ Internat. 
Archiv fiir Ethnographic, vol. iii, 1890, Fig. 6). Both thus belong 
to the inland country where pottery of the trpe represented in our 
illustration was pi^obably not made. Dr. Uhle is of opinion that 
the throwing-stick was not in general use in an<-'ient Peru; but 
the design upon this vase stiggests that it was at any rate known in 
the lower country nearer the coa.st, though whether it was regularly 
used in warfare or not is still uncertain. An}* discovery tending 
to^ increase our knowledge of the area over which throwung- 
sticks were used in Soutn America is alway.s worth recording*, and 
it is to be hoped that further examples either of the weapon itself 
or of representations of it may be found from the same locality. 
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The throwicg-stick on the present vase seems to belong to the 
same general type as the Quito and Riobamba specimens, the large 
hook near the butt being meant for the first finger, thus taking 
the place of the pegs or holes familiar in other types. This hook, 
which appears to be of exaggerated size, would in the actual object 
be at right angles to the small peg at the opposite end against 
which the butt of the javelin would rest at the moment of throwing. 
That it is here represented as in the same plane is probably due 
to artistic necessity, for unless seen in profile, neither peg nor 



hook would be as conspicuous as their impoj'tance required. In 
the weapons from Quito and Riobamba the finger-hooks are com- 
paratively small •, in that from the former place the hook is made 
of a spur of a hone tightly lashed with cord. 
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Mr. Jame> EDOE-PARTix<-tTON sends the following corroboree 
music from the Burnett River, Queensland, forwarded to him hy 
3Ir. Charles Handley : — 

Burnett River Corroboree. 


Call. 






* Signifies the beat ot boomerangs, nullah nullahs, etc., wliile the gins pad the 
oposbiuu skins. 


Songs and Specimens of the Language of New Georgia, 
Solomon Islands. Collected by Lieutenant B. T. Somer- 
ville, R.N. ; ^vith an hitrodiictorij Notice of Melanesian and 
New Guinea Songs, by Sidney H. Ray. 

Part T. Ixtrool'ctory, by Sioxet H. Ray. 

It is a remarkable characteristic of the Song-Literature of 
Melanesia and New Guinea, that only in a very few examples has 
it been possible to give a translation of the w^ords used, which 
wdll conv€‘y sense. Wherever songs Lave been collected, whether 
in Fiji, in Banks’ Islands, New Hebrides, Solomon Islands or New 
Guinea, they are only partially intelligible. They are so, even 
to the natives themselves who sing them, and all the efforts of 
missionaries and others acquainted with the languages often fail 
to remove the obscurity. When, however, the songs are of some 
length and become narrative or historical poems they are much 
more intelligible, although containing still many obscure passages. 
Lieutenant Somerville, during his recent ethnological inquiries in 
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New Georgia,^ collected and sent to me several specimens 
of native songs, and these have suggested the collection and 
iJlustration of specimens from other parts of Melanesia and New 
Guinea, with references to the published literature on the subject. 

1. Fiji Songs. 

An account of Fijian versification with specimens was given by 
Hale in the Philology of United States Exploring Expedition,^ 
and some further specimens have been given by Waterhouse in 
‘‘ The King and People of Fiji,”^ and by A. S. Gatschet.^ The 
latter are mostly derived from the collection of Eev. Lorimer 
Fison. But by far the most important notice of Fijian literature 
of this kind is a paper read at the Ninth Congress of Orientalists 
by Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmorej, on Fijian Poetry.^ in 
which is given various translated portions of songs. 

In Fiji songs are of two kinds. The sere, sung or chanted 
sitting, and the meh\ sung to accompany dances, or during the 
preparation of kava (ijagona). It is noted that the latter especi- 
ally are very ancient and very unintelligible,^’ that the songs 
are still an essential part of the lives of the people and are com- 
posed as occasion offers. Conceruing sacred songs. Sir Arthur* 
Gordon remarks as follows : The sacred songs are exceedingly 
difficult to translate. This difficulty is due to several causes. One 
is that the language in which they are written differs from that 
in everyday use, whether only in being older, or as being pur- 
posely couched in different terms, I do not venture to pronounce 
positively, though my opinion inclines strongly in the latter 
direction. Another is to be found in the extremely elliptical and 
allusive nature of the phrases used A third and one often not 
sufficiently thought of, is that most of them were intended to be 
acted, each singer or band of singers having a distinctly assigned 
part. To read one of them straight through is like reading a 
scene in a play in which there is a good deal of animated conver- 
sation and action, as if it were printed without any punctuation, 
without any hint that there is more than one speaker and without 
stage directions or changes of scene,’’ 

As specimens of Fijian songs in the native language I extract the 
following from AVaterhonse,*' No translation was given by the 
collector, 

‘ See page 357. 

- United States Exploring Expedition, commanded by Charles Wilkes, U.S.N.. 
during 1838-42. toI. vi, Ethuogmphy and Philology,’' by Horatio Hale. Phila- 
dtdphia, 184G. 4to. 

2 ‘‘The King and People of Fiji,” by Joseph Waterhouse. London, 186fi. 
8vo. 

^ “ Specimens of Fiji Dialects,” edited from manuscripts of Her. Lorimer 
Fison, by A. S. Gatschet, in “ Internat. Zeitschrift fur Ailgemeine Spi*achwis- 
seuschaft,” II Hand. Leipzig. 1885, pp. 103-208. 

^ “ On Fijian Poetry,” by Sir Arthur Gordon, in “ Transactions of the iN’intli 
Internat. Congress of Orientalists,” vol. ii. London. 1893, pp. 731-753. 

“ King and People of Fiji,” p. 425. 

VOL. XXVI. 2 G 
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Song of tbe Tobacco. (T'a^^a Lrfv<f,) It may be provincialised. 

Dru taki waitui, dra tale ; 

Cici muri ko Lewatagane : 

Sa maqa na tavuko e na masi ? 

A tuvako li ka koto mai vale. 

Qai la’ki soli kei na yakavi. 

Solia vakacava caviraki r 
Qisomakina ki na tnlu ni vale. 

TJalili mai e dua na tobe. 

Ualili mai rasa mai cake. 

All cata na vaka\yati ni qase, 

E dua vei an na gone 
iSfei vivivi ni tavakoe. 

War Song. 

Ai tei vovo, tei vovo, 

E ja, e ya. e ya. e ya ; 

Tei vovo. tei vovo 
E va, e ya, e ya, e ya. _ 

Rai tn mai ; rai tu mai : 

Oi au a viriviri kemu bai. 

Rai tn mai ; rai tu mai ; 

Oi au a viriviri kemu bai. 

Toa alewa tagane 
Veico, veico. veico. 

An tabu moce koi an 
Au moce ga ki donio ni biau. 

E luvu koto ki ra nomu waga, 

E kaya beka an sa Invn sara. 

Nomu bai e wawa mere 
Au a tokia ka tasere. 

2. Ba'filis' IsJfhuh Smifjs, 

An account of the song dialects of the Banks’ Islands is giveit 
'oy Rev. Dr. Codrington in his work on the ^felanesian Lan- 
guages. vSpeaking ot the Songs of jMota he points out : 

1. That the songs are never made in the common language, 

nor is their language that of any neighbouring place. 

2. Each island has its own song dialect. 

3. There is nothing to prove that the song dialect is an 

archaic form of the common language. 

It is also showui that the difftrences from the common language 
consist (i) in the casting out of vow'els and consequent contraction 
of the words; (2) in the occasional addition of a final vowel: (3) in 
ttie use of word.s not used at all or used differently in the common 
language; (4) in the imitation of foreign forms. 

In Mota the person eomposins: a song is called a foictmcoas, one 
who measures, towo^ a song as. The song is called after the per.^on 

^ *‘Eing and People of Fiji,*' p. 320. 
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who is the subject of it, and is na asina, his song, it is 7ia towona, 
his measure, of the poet, who is said to tara the subject of the 
song. To chant the song is ice sur o as, to draw out the song. 

I quote from Dr. Codrington^ a part of a song about Bishop 
Selwrn, in the song dialect of Mot a, Sugarloaf Island, and also a 
part of the same song in the Motlav, Saddle Island Dialect. 

Mota. 

Oeoewa wu roro sa ? naroron i Besope ni gB.m tal na Yano 
lave; nabak na Ian lave, nasrik na ar J/erlav, ni se turtur ale 
lame ; gis nok melov ok ; melov rer me rere levi^an Eohenqo/?, nam 
loslos wore sur na te niul U1 silane, ro Ti?^gormew se tur gor norue. 

Motlav. 

Aeoewae ! wo reronse ? wo reron e Besove ni ga?? 2 tel weveno 
mee, nal?^i nelerilav, e nasri neer Merlav ni se turture le lame ; gis 
wo melovok; melovrer emrer le^rane Rehirqo;^, nam loslos wor 
enaen te mul Olsilade, Reti/^gormew se tur gor doro. 

Mota Brose Ytrsion, 

Oeoewa ! o roro sa 'r na roron Bishop, we gamo tale o Yaniia 
Lava ; nala/dk o lau lava, nasuriik o aru ta Meralava, ni we turtur 
alo lama ; gis ! nok molov aka, o molov rere me rere lo varan 
Rohcnqo?i, na me loslos wora, ape na te mule Ulsilane, ro 
TiJtgormew we tur goro narua. 

English. 

Oeoewa! Xews of \vhat News of the Bishop, he sails round 
Vanua Lava. My wind is a great wind, my bones are the 
Casuarina tree of Merlav ; he lands in the sea. Oh ! my sailing 
of the ship ; the sailing on the flow of the sea has flowed into the 
bosom of Rohenqo^z ; 1 am nothing but rejoiced because I shall go 
to New Zealand; Ro Tiwgormew withstands us two. 

3. Tanna Song, Xeic Hebrides. 

The onl}' specimen of Song literature which I have from 
Southern Melanesia is the following from the island of Tanna. It 
presents many of the features of the Fiji and Banks’ Island songs, 
and though mainly in the Kwamera dialect, contains several 
'Yeas i si words, obscure phrases, and even borrowed and modified 
English words. The subject is the shooting of a Weasisi man 
named Yehlii (called Yeru in the song) by Piisi. The Rev. W. 
Gray gives the song and notes as follows : — 

Ua ren ren rad 
Ua ren ren rad 

Ea ren ren rad These words have no meaning 

Ea ren rad know. 

Ren ren rinrad. 

^ Codrhigton, Eev. R. H., XUe Melanesian Languages,'* Oxford, 1885. p;> 
300 and 321. ' ' 
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2. 

Awe ! Xiut keikei I 
Awe ! Xiiit keikei ! 

Awe ! Niut keikei ! 

Iripen iau 
Yakatereng paison.* 

o. 

In kiiri rineiri 
In kiiri rmeivi 
111 kiiri rineivi 
Rarahi meren 
Rumaha ravalioraka. 

4. 

Pupum ti-ratiuta 
Pupum tl-ratiuta 
Pupiim tl-ratiuta 
RmabtP Yerii 
Mahti niiprei nirus. 

5. 

Awe ! kaha Pusi — (3 times.) 
Rinamki Yerii, 

Murani neirus.^ 

6 . 

Awe nima imak ! (3 times.) 
Yima afwe Pusi 
Raruki iau. 

7. 

Yerii ramasuk — (3 times.) 
Makwein abomos. 

Awe, nuriik Yupau. 

8 . 

Awe, nuruk Xiipau ! (3 times.) 
Nuruk Yupau ! 

Awe, Tata Yern ! 

9, 

Kahii ramasuk. (3 times ) 
Makwein abomos : — 

Aw'e mirak Yeni ! 

10 . 

Awe, nxma imak 
Ti-arier 

Mata nokweikwei. 


0 beloved Yiut.^ 


Lead me there. 

That I may feel the poison. 

3. 

The evil spirit prompted. 

He takes (it) and goes. 
Rumaha takes (it) away. 

4. 

By and by he will ascend.^ 


He has shot at Yeru. 

And shot the trunk of a nirus. “ 

5. 

Aha ! my grandfather Pusi ; 

He has shot Yeru, 

And shoulders his snider. 

6 . 

Oh. my kindred 1 
That fellow Pusi 
Has shot me. 

7. 

Yeru keeps crying: — 

And calls long : — 

Oh, my child Nupan. 

8 . 

Oh. my child Nupau 
^ly child Xupau ! 

Oh, my father Yeru. 

9. 

Kahu keeps crying. 

And calls long. 

Oh. my father-in-law Yeru ! 

10. 

Oh, my kindred 
Stand you three there. 

And look at the raw flesh of 
the wound). 
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11 . 11 . 

Awe, yakinamapaii 1 Alas I I have become weak. 

Nima imak ti-o My kindred do ye (something), 

Muvihi iau. And take me. 

Notes , — ^ 2fiut is probably the spirit of a dead person who is supposed to give 
help to his descendants when they set out a bowl of kava for him to drink. 
" Faison is the English word poison. ^ Rinahti is partly Weasisi and partly 
Kwamera dialect. ^ Yeru was shot on rising ground. ^ Yirus is a tree with 
poisonous bark. ^ A corruption of the English word snider. ® Yeru’s son with 
liis wife Kahu arrive. 


4. XeiL' Cruinea Songs. 

The few specimens of Xew Guinea songs known differ very little 
in general character from those of other parts. Macgiliivi-ay so 
long ago as 1852^ gave an untranslated song in the Tassai (Brumer 
Island dialect). The following are given by the Rev. James 
Chalmers.' 


1. A Motu song sung on lakatoi. taught to Edae^ by the Spirit. 


Bokibada oviria uanai. 
Aido viriu na bo veriauko ; 
Bokibada eraroi nanai, 
Irope Limanai ela Danko. 


Ela lao nauaore diaia ; 

Pinuopa diaia nruero nairuovo. 
Ela lao melarava memern. 


2. Another of the same character. 


Edae Siabo hidia daqai 
Ba negea dobi, 

Edae Siabo. Edae a Siabo, 
Edae tu mai. 


Bava hadaqai balaru dobi, 
Edae Siabo, Edae a Siabo, 
Edae a Siabo, Edae Siabo 
Hidia hadaqai. 


3. Kabadi songs used when gardening. 

‘‘ All the young bananas are placed round the plantation readv 
for planting, the planter takes one of the best, stands in the centre 
and looks inland : holding in his hand the banana, he says : — 

Lariba dubaduba o. 

Jaribari dubaduba o. 

Jaribakeri dubaduba o. 

Egu diii dubaduba o, 

O egu oroua dubaduba o. 

Lifts it up and looks at it : addressing it he says : — 

O natuguo dobi hai*agaharaga. beau haragaharaga : 


* Macgiliivray, J., ‘‘Yari’ative of the A'oyagc of H.M.is. ‘Rattlesnake,’” 
London, 1852, p. 274. 

- Chalmers, Rev. J., “Pioneering in New CTiiinoa.” London, 1887, pp. 117 
118. 

5 Edae was the legendary introducer of sago from the we^t to the Motu and 
tribes on the eastern shores of the Papuan Gulf. 
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When the bananas are bearing, and the time has come to cover 
them, he stands in the plantation and chants : — 

Egamigami mo e 
Bamo be giiniigumi e 
Oi anbeghasi a gumigumi e 
O bamo be aroberobe me anbeghasi 
Anbeghasi aroberobe moe e-e-e-e. 

When tinished tying, he stands and turns towards them all and 
chants : — 

E an mi a e 
Sinahn lau mia e 
Daha rasenai e 
Sinahn lau mia e-e-e-e. 

Used when planting yams : — 

Asinavari daudan (four times). 

Huevara dandan „ 

Bedovari dandau 
Xaevari daudan 
Eogovari daudan 

When the yams are just appearing above ground : — 

Sinari kenikeni (twice). 

Hneri kenikeni ,, 

Ruela kenikeni 
Xaera kenikeni ,, 

Concerning these songs Mr. Chalmers* says made many efiorts 
to discover the meaning of these songs, but the natives themselves 
have no knowledge whatever of their purport.** 

In the Annual Report on British New Guinea ** for 1890-91. 
Mr. R. Guise gives some specimens of Ballads and Songs in the 
dialects of tribes in the Central districts of New Guinea. I tran- 
scribe these in full.^ 


Leku-Leku. 

(Ballad recording noteworthy events in the history of a tribe.) 

These particular portions are in a language which is not spoken 
in this neighbourhood and are the oldest verses of the song known. 
It resembles the language spoken by the tribes inhabiting the south 
end of the Macgillivray Range. 

I. 

Kita vetali vetalimina Wapuli Wapuli Roga is talking of 
Roga kila vetali vetalimina. lighting, is talking of fight- 

ing. 

^ 1892, Queensland, ** Annual Report on British New Guinea from Ist July, 
1890, to 30th June, 1891.” Appendix GG, “ Native dialects,” p. 108, “ Vocabu- 
lary of Bula’a dialect.” Preface by B. Guise, Esq. 
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II. 

Alepa melo gemi melina bua The Alepa men were coming 
rigona pakini roli pitagoaua. armed, We drove them 

away. • 

III. 

Kara gota revaiuai leva tu- Should Ave throw a spear, a 
puna. man is liit. 


Oi babine aririgo taona tena 
oaririgo aririgoiia. Leku 
leku, &c. 

V araina gela malaga varaina 
variana roka keto vegata, 
Leku, &c. 

Oi babine tipi ono koro maina. 
Leku, &c. 

Xege pune maoma kora vera- 
riana. Leku. &c. 

Xega vanuga nuganaiia origo 
anna rage auna. Leku, Ac. 


you woman, softly walking, 
softly creeping, 

O you man, you come from 
afar, and fail on the path. 

O you woman, catch a quail 
with a hand net. 

O you gilds, who is strong to 
catch a pigeon. 

Inside the village, let us march 
up, let us march down. 


Leku-leku, from Kwaipo, in the Macgillivray Range. 

O 


Lekl'-j.kku, a later composition, written in the tongue used in 

Kamali. 


Olulaga oi buikima maniga 
pala popolona epiiru wai 
purii voina lekn - leku ve 
leku. 

Olulaga oi gimamu kora lege- 
naanegi mahega anio nana 
namo amo taliana. 

Olulaga irunaga dubu vili wai 
poraage. 

Oi tauna kone melo gili wana 
mo gitana. 

Oru manu naro gege lagi 
nama. 

Vanuganani gera olo vanuganai 
ora gena gipa manu noveni 
varaa varaana. 

Gilalaka Tamolaka kila veagi 
veagimu ma Molegolo ropina 
pana kepoleana. 


O, Olulaga. your hair is thick 
and long as the leaves of a 
‘‘ popolo.” 

O, Olulaga, when you shake 
your kora (man-catcher) a 
heavy dew falls. 

0, Olulaga, with the handsome 
face, you hanged the head on 
the dnbu (sacrificial stage). 

Come, look at the boy from the 
hush, playing on the shore 
with a white crane. 

I am like a red parrot, I fly 
aivay and return. 

There is a village on the 
summit of a hill where men 
are taught Avisdom by an 
eagle haAvk. 

Gilalaka and laomulaka, boast- 
ing who of us is strong enough 
to overturn the platform on 
Molegolo, 
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Moiegoio avalaiia Ian rainana 
minami poro kulou melau 
niinii vagi ana. 

Polo knlo kilamu lai nevaina 
oru auekn noi iiepiiiu pina- 
ana, 

Tinara ularana gena geniu 
kakona pe gan rigo wa^ira 
Kalo vanuganai pelewa kamn 
lavilaviua. 

Melo tarikn mo rakaauta mo 
gnrana mo rakaauta n Ian ana 
mole konena mo tnlu tepa- 
tepa na. 


When the north - west wind 
blows lightly on Moiegoio, 
your head-dress of feathers 
will be displaced. 

I do not Avant a head-dress, 1 
will bind twine around my 
ankles. 

Our mother is at Kalo, where 
the sun sets, let us be like 
the gemo (a ti.sh) and seek 
her out 

My bit) t her, w hat are you carry- 
ing : and what are you doing 
in the water, splashing it 
about with your feet. 


from the Papuan, as distinguished from the Melanesian 
districts of I^ew Guinea we have few specimens. The Kev. 
J. Chalmers gives the following “ Song before smoking ’’ from 
Yaimiiru, in the neighbourhood of Bald Head. It is said to 
have no meaning.^ 


An\u mai e ! 
lo mari e ! 
Erere mai e I 
Aueva e ! 
lo mari e e ! 


Api ame ! 
lane! 

Aaumako e ’ 
lau e ! 

Kiikn ! Ueako ! 


The words and tune of a song from Mural ag or Prince of 
Wales’ Island in Torres Straits have been given by Professor 
Haddou in his account of the Ethnography of the Western tribe, - 
and also in his description of the dances of Torres Straits.^ The 
words of this differ a good deal from the common speech, and 
are difficult to translate. 


5. Songs ft oiti the Solomon Ishuids. 

With the exception of the songs collected by Lieut. Somerville, 
which follow in the second part of this notice, I only know" of the 
following song given by Mr. C. M. Woodford in the language of 
Aola, on the north-east coast of Gnadalcanar Island.^ No trans- 
lation is given. 

Te mani. to mani. Loko petepete mi. 

To kai sambelagi mi, Petepete uli mi, 

Sambelagi tete mi, Uli mani kande mi, 

Tete mbili-mbili loko mi, Kande ma kondo mi, 


Chuliuers, Rev. J,, Pioneering in G-uinea,’’ London, 1887, p. 68. 
Haddon, A. C., “ The Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits," 
in “ Joum. Anthrop. Inst./’ xix, 1890, ‘pp, 378. 380. 

* Haddon, A, C., “ The Secular and Ceremonial Dances in Torres Straits," m 
lyt^at. Archiv fur Ethnographic,” Bd. vi, 1893, p. 148. 
p ^ ^ Naturalist among the Head Hunters," Londou, 1890, 
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Saria bombotoni mi, Ki kiki ron^^o mi. 

Eo mai-u-ai mi, Ro rongo kindia mi. 

Eo eo kiki mi, Tindisotio. 

The language is practically that of the island of Florida, ami 
some of the words are intelligible, but I cannot make coherent 
sense of the entire song. 

In the following portions of this paper are given some songs 
collected by Lieut. Boyle T. Somerville, R.^I., during a surveying 
voyage of H.M.S. Penguin on the coast of New Getu'gia. The 
language of this island is best knorvn by the vocabulary (in four 
dialects) by Lieut. Somerville, which has been printed for the 
Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty.^ An account of 
this publication appeared in the Journal of the Anthix)pologicai 
Institute for November, 1896.'’ 

The dialects of the songs and of the story which follows them 
are those of Rubiana in the south-west lagoon and of Marovo, the 
general dialect of the coast natives. The language presents 
many divergences from the usual type of Solomon Island tongue>. 

In what follows the songs and story are given as Lieut. Somer- 
ville wrote them and with his own notes and translations. 


Part II. — Sov-> teoai Nr.w GtOia-iA. i;v Lif.vt. B, T. 
SOMERVILLK, R.N. 

1 . Sititna Belapura.'' ( Bifl/our's Sttamer : i.e.^ H.M.S. 
Peojniii2) 

Marovo or Eastern Dialect. 

The song apparently describes the arrival of H.M.S. Penguin 
ill the Marovo district of New Georgia. The part concerning Kelly 
and Griffith (the former a trader of Rubiana, the latter of Ngarasi, 
on the Northern Coast) is obscure. The two boys who gave me 
the words, made signs that it referred to the (apparently) hand- 
cuffing of some one. I could connect it with no incident that came 
to om* knowledge either on board the “ Penguin’* or in camp. 

The last fives lines seem separate, and w ent to a different chant 
to the remainder. 

Names in italics are those of places in the locality known to us 

England! Americana serosere Mbuka Nuki kiona pa India, p;i 

(/) 

Nunggini, 

Xeiv Gill util. 

Pa tu Laiti. pa tu iSIata, pa tu Lila, pa tu Kevu, 2 >a tu Mata. 

Past (.0 


* “'A Tocabularv of Various Dialects used in Vew Georgia,” compiled by 
Lieutenants B. T. Somerrille and S. C. Weigall. K.N., H.M.S. ‘‘Penguin/’ 1S93- 
4-5. Hvdrcgrapbic Department, Admiralty, 1890 
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Hore pa sera Maruco, boro Chiri, boro Kara, boro Tolu, born Mane, 
Ik'icu h>j coast (/j 

boro Chiri. boro Toa, boro Kira. 

Hore mai pa kolo Checlieu, pa kolo Xele, pa kolo Chain, pa kolo 
Boic/i go hy open sea 

Dolungg'u, kolo Onnku. 

Hore mai pa boro Kua, hono hore mai pa kolo Kicha, pa 
Tfoicn go hy doivn come hy open sea (tico on- 

2J hAo ; 
lying Islands). 

Hore mai pa Chipnra, pa Enekonggn, hore mai pa Mvnjiana, pa 
hoii'ti go hy doicn go 

Minjalai, 

Katekatini pa Orooroki, Mbote, pa Bill Sangora, Bill Tolelo, BUI 

{Bin entrance to lagoon) 

Inpa^ Bill Bonggn : 

Kare Chombuani, kare Cholani : pa Karu-njiu.^ pa Karu-njuke. 
Xot not (u/i island) 

Chavichaviani ; 

Mai pa Chorliopo, pa Xgorn-iigorunu mati. 

(a point) reef. 

Makasina hore la pa Sangara Liimalike ; 

By and bye doicn goby Tthe Lumalike entrance) (facing Hepi district ), 

Mai pa mail MhaKii. mati Vehi, mati Vio, mati Onasanga, mati 
Come by (« reef In Lnrnahki entrance) reef reef reej 

Xdola, mati Binggo. 
reef. 

Hore mai pa Jdtuha : hore mai Lumbe Chalu, maniwa. 

Doicn come by man of war. 

Chake nia kwaka sitima ta Keripi, tiiigonea atisegoro pa 
steam-boat Crifith (« trader) 

Sydney konggn, pa Sydney Lnpa, tonua kwina. 

queen. 

Kwini ndoku pa pepelete atii kwaka pa sitima nahinini, kwaka 
Queen sit boat steamer 

tenga Kiripi. 

Crijnth. 

Hore mai kwaka sitima Somerville, mai pa sera Okocbo urungia 
stearn-boat 
Bera-bei^a. 

Malni ngnlulu Kelli pia lierani ‘‘ Penguin,'’ ka pa pa 
Kelly (a trader) 

“ Penguin.*’ 
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Boro wa Kiripi tinoni limangu kaleli matauni ene Bi lapa ni koka 
Gri;§i th 
pini. 

Talokete pia lierani Dgu pa Karu Tengguna, omi pa Kara pa 
Afraid here carry I to see 

Kdovela. 

Pia herani ngu pa Karu Yiudalu, pa Karu Xepiciii, pa Kara 
Here carry I to {Many lagoon islets are considered double and 

Kaminde, pa Kara Cheruma, Kara Kackona. 
called Karu^ two. In conseguence) . 

Omi pa Karu Kamburu, Karu Xgenggulu, ngu, talokete eraka. 

See I afraid I. 

Tapa meka ^vari wuke kisa machu pa mauiwa. 

One shark son man-of-ivar, 

Kongge nongge kale matonde. 

side making {i.e. right hand side). 

Puuja puuja kale liendende. 

side left, 

Tapa meka wari ndami pii*a he viri. 

one. 

Tapa meka wari wuke tinoni pira. 
one )nan that. 

Kisa machu mauiwa. 

Shark son man-ofwar. 

2. Kolomorii {The Xight Wind). 

Kolomoruna Kawo Konji 

Night wind the (name of a small stream at Bepi) 

Kawo Tsalu keli mai. 

{Another small stream) up coine 

Kolomoruna longgi Chalu. 

Night icind {pruhahly Tsalu again). 

Kawo pa Konji : temara pa Wamba 
Kawa pa Tsalu, m — m — m — . 

3. The following song is sung to the same air : — 

Monjenangara mbolembolena 

Mbulimbolena telemba be la Kiripi. 

Grifiih {a trader). 

Waka ta Bepi, lulu pake masa. 

Ship of Bepi 

Surangi Rakupisu, hero tsura pa kolo. 

(name of a man) open sea. 

Honabapu pa Tsokura, pa Koveli, pa Khambu. 
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4. This feong^ is aUo sung to the same air : — 

Tua longoa pa Patasiu 

Oma me ngoa pa Kara Maneki 
{A^aaie of an island) 

^Ibemarono m — m — m — m. 

Kiu’uknru pa Xdakolai 
Pigeon 

Angl'd, hangga pa Reuvolo 

!^^3eInarono m — -m — m — m. 

Kiirukuru pa ^Ibekaia 

Pig^^Oii 

Uio tamaua, ulo tin ana, ulo ndasiue. 

Tr€t/)>' It is father, ivteps his nudher^ v:eeps his brother, 

Chimbetusa ki narona ni — m — m. 

Tim vare ngu karo kale 
Tendo rendove m — m — m — m. 

All these songs were given to me by one lad and they are sung 
to the same air. If the words fail before the end of the air i> 
reached, the singer hums the remainder with closed lips. 

The last song may be partly in the Mbariki. bush dialect, 
though it was given to me by a *' salt water ” lad. Mbemarono, 
in any case is ^Ibariki dialect for ‘‘name *’ or “your name.” 


5. Song ncrnmjjanyi'ng icar dance of Ontuhii iSatict'S. (^Enst^^i' 
Tnale>-t.) 

Pekapeka turn 
Ponce 

Pekapeka turn 
Dance 

Polotu uasana 

Egoria tsatsaveli 
head 

Turusangi. 


b. The following was chanted by the Marovo district (also 
Mungeri) lads in derisive imitation of the mode of speech of the 
Gatukai men. 

Xdeki ndeki pa Chaino — o — o : 

Song-do nee of 

Lulu wa i ngua ngina lenggu liori kisa — a — a. 
urrit (f) I isoon kill Pdoir shark. 
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7. A Rabiana song given to me 
by a small boy from Xgarasi. 

Koliohai. 

Koko liao ti-o-ke 
Tani teko ti-o-ke 
Koko bao ti-o-ke 
Ngnla teko ti-o-ke 
Koko hao ti-o-ke 
Tuma teko ti-o-ke 
Piti koli ti-o-ke 
Pa sa Saikile ti-o-ke 
He Lilio ti-o-ke 
Sa Sambeti ti-o-ke 
Atu ugna ti-o-ke 
Va tn kliose ti-o-ke 
Muki wose ti-o-ke 
Asa pnta ti-o-ke 
Sasa pnta ti-o-ke 
Sighi tio ti-o-ke 
Wnliwnli tio ti-o-ke 
Dingudingu leagu ti-o-ke 
Kgumo pitu ti-o-ke 
Hele pitn ti-o-ke 
Ngasa pitn ti-o-ke 
Embe pitn ti-o-ke. 


8. Song supposed to represent 
the sound of a Jew's barp. 
(Eastern dialect.) 

Koiorn. 

Koi-oro paipa. 
Koi-oro pepa. 

Koi-oro pipa, 

Koi-oro paipa. 

9. Xuroivai. 

Tdtoro tiow ai 
Tdtoro towao 
Kiworo kiworo 
Xdrow ai ndrowai. 

I was informed by tbe small 
boy wbo gave it to me, that this 
w^as a ** bope or sacred song. 
I repeated it to one or two men, 
but they did not know or under- 
stand it. 


10. Two other song> given me by the same boy : (Probably 
Eastern dialect.) 


Tooihi. 

Tembo tembolo 
Tombi tembolo 
Tamba tembo o 
Timba tembolo. 


hiasL 

Ko'^a kesa 
Kesa rub a 
Kesa savoro 
Oroketi 
Ti\nla wawao 
Revosia 

Tiimaneki tumaneofi. 

C5 


Pakt hi. a Story in ihe Di.u.klts of Xew Gkor^.ia. 

A short story, not an original native one, but composed for tbe 
occasion. I in English, II in Island-Englisb, III in i\larovo. 
IV in Rnbiana. 

Tbe story was tirst done into Ritbiana by a native understanding 
English fairly well, and afterwards from Rnbiana into Marovo, by 
a native understanding both tongues, so that whatever mistakes 
are in tbe Rubiana. the same are in tbe Marovo as regards tbe 
original English. 
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I . — Eiiglish version. 

Once upon a time, a man called Tasa went out to tbe Tomha 
Islands (tlie barrier islands that surround tbe North Coasts of New 
Georgia) to spear tisli. 

After a little while be caught a itiakasl,, and bad just placed it 
in his canoe, when another makasi came, and putting bis head ottt 
of the water thus addressed him : — have you killed my 
wife r By and bye my children will all die if they do not get their 
food from her.” 

Tasa replied, *' Yes, but don’t you see that my children will 
die too if they do not get hsh to eat.” The makasi returned, 
''Veiy well then, I shall go and tell my friend the shark, and 
he will catch hold of you, and kill and eat you.” And he dis- 
appeared into the sea. * 

However, Tasa went on spearing fish, and when evening came 
lie hoisted his sail to start back home to Mungeri. Hardly had he 
done so before a gTeat wind rose, with rain, thunder, and lightning. 
His canoe quickly capsized and was broken by the waves, and Tasa 
began to swim for liis life. However, the makasi had been as good 
as his word, and he came, bringing with him a shark and a croco- 
dile. The shark seized Tasa by the head, the crocodile by the legs, 
and they tore him in two before his screams could call the attention 
of his friends. 

Then the makasi laughed, and, going home, soon got another 
wife, who looked after the children so that none of them starved. 

II . — The same sf'oru in Islaiid-English. 

Long time before, one fellow man, name belong him he Tasa, 
him he go along Tomba, along canoe catch him fish along spear. 
By and bye one fellow makasi he come, him he catch him, him he 
put him along canoe. Close up another fellow makasi lie come, 
he put liim head belong him out of salt-water, he sing out, What 
name you shoot him woman-makasi belong me ? by and bye 
altogether picaninny belong me he die suppose he no catch him 
kaikai belong him.” 

Ta^a, him he talk, ’‘What name you talk him, suppose 
picaninny belong me he no kaikai makasi, he all o'same pica- 
ninny belong you, altogether him finish, he die.” Man-makasi 
he sing out : All right, you look out, me go talk him shark, 
by and bye ho kaikai along you.” Him he go away along salt- 
water. 

Ta.'*a he go, he shoot him plenty fish, sun he go down, he 
put him up sail, he go quick along Mungeri. Big fellow wind 
he come, rain he come, plenty thunder and lightniug* he come, 
canoe he capsize, canoe he broke, Tasa he swim, he swim along. 
Shark he come, crocodile he come, i\lan-makasi he come, shark he 
catch him Tasa along head, crocodile he take him along leg, he 
pull, he pall plenty hard. Tasa he sing out, no man he come, by 
and bye he broke, he finish. 
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Makasi lie laiigli : liim be go place belong him, he catch him 
another fellow woman : picaninnj belong him he no die. 

III. — The story in Mdrovo or Eastern dialect. 

Mekarani lavata, meka kilana, meka tinoni Tasa la pa 
Before hig one name one man Tasa go to 

Tomba, bambao ighana. 

Tomha spearing fish. 

Pana ngina ighana makasi hern mai hinambu, hinambn 
0)t the soon fish makasi carry come 

makasi ngina raihi. Walasa pa mola na makasi. Hern 
makasi soon Placed (.'^) in canoe the makasi Carry 

mai makasi panangina mekarani. Vnrama pa kolo makasi 
come makasi soon before from ocean maka.si 

Hoi honama manemaneki tangnraka sa mbohoronia tamhoi ? 
You ivoman mhie why your 

leugga mbeto komburn tangnraka, kani vai nininsro lelencro*u 
die altogether children /nine nut yjsh die 

kombiirn.’^ 
children. 

Tasi seki tinana. Sa njiama ni hanin kani ngongo soku 
Tasi killed mother. Why talk it yue notit eat enough 

kombarn tangnraka, kande ngongo kombiini ndio la va.” 
children mine it is nod tu eat children. 

Njiama ne ta sa makasi, Omia chake nia makasi manda va lusa : 
Todk makasi Look I if makasi 

omia sa kiso moko ta nan ma nia ngn lengga ngaa.’* 
look I shark of it come I dit I.” 

Chongga la pa inderi ia. 

Dive go in sea hini. 

Chokuna ighana va la i pa ngongo katingga. Njoro wo ini wm 
Many fish go it to eat somr Set sun 

toia tepe, pule mai pa Mungeri. Ngetena cherani 
live it sail return come to Miingeri Big hurricane (/) 

are panagina ipn, na mnngata, ua rani, iia paratar j,. 
wind soon night the rain the day the thunder 

nnibata, na ragi, are. Ngina opo mola, opo takuri, 
surf the wave ueind. Soon capsize { .'’) canoe broken 

opo pomi tinoni, kiso basioto, na vua, na makasi. 
man shark crocodile. 

Herua kiso chaveh hataomi tera, la hna nsu kiiri maliile ; la ia 
Took shark head leg go it 

wai lima mahile hat a onii. Tasa knkeli, kukeli, kani 

rive legs. Tasa. sung vnt sung out not {they) 
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mai. Makasina takuri mbeto. 

CO'ttW. ^aOti toi'il JX'ilLSh. 

<''homn makasi la pa kolo, man da wa lusa tinoni. 

MaJcasi yo to maft. 

Meka liokiti nianemaneki. kani lenggua kombnru tania. 
buy (/) icomaa >iot die childrt'fi his. 

Note. — There are several places where the English meaning has 
ex’ideiitlj not been apparent : and, indeed, the whole story seemed 
a strange sequel of sentences to the interpreters without a familiar 
idea, or anything which made sense, while it was being translated 
bit by bit. Once or twice they appear to have translated the 
little bits of side explanation which were made to them, not 
part of the story but to elucidate the meaning of some particulai 
clause. 

lY. — The St(yry in Euhiana dialect, 

Pukerani lavata. keke posana, keke tie Tasa ila pa Tomba hi 
Before hiy one name one man Tasa yo to Tomba 

hena hopere na ighana. 
catch spear the jish. 

Xgina igana makasi hena mai siramu, wagi makasi siramii hena. 
t>oou fish makasi. 

Surangi pa mola ra makasi. Kohite imaisa makasi keke wo 
pat in canoe makasi. 

ti kaina. Yurana mbatuna ra makasi, vnra pa kolo : 

Pat vp his head makasi put up from ocean 

Agoi sigona sa mbareka lengge tangurao, na sasi bugoix) nia 
T 1C Oman mine 

si agoi, kote mate mbeto puku komburu tangurao, lopii hena 
soon die altoyether children mine not yet 

khinane, kekanggu mati. 
food dead. 

Tasa se jeama agoi. Sa sejeama ni siramu wenagua ke lopu 
Tn^a talk I. not 

khanikhani so komburu tamu agoi, ke kangu mate ke lopu 
food children thine not die not 

khanikhane.*’ Xjiama me tii sa Makasi. Dogoriatu hake- 
food. Talk Maka.si. 

niatu mamu kukilinia manda la ia. Dorea sa kiso meke 

Shark 

tararatanea manda vovete nia tu. Hako tararata arao kc 
hako mati angua. Arao hongga la pa kolo. 

I dive (.'^) yo into ocean, 

Taloa si khita sigona soku igana manda khanikhani. 

Plenty fish food 
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Londu sa rimata ko matana sa tepi, awugo ra sa arimiata pule 
sun san return 

mai pa tani Mungeri. Nomana rani mbongi pe mai sa 

co'me to that Mungeri. Long day night come 

igucliii. hote mai sa rnkn, kote meke paka, 
fire {lightning ?) come rain soon gun {thunder?) 
samangarii kalijeriia meke kapi. Kote meke opo sa mola, 
had. Soon canoe 

meke moku, meke tunoro. meke rani ramda kiso, basietto, 
hreaJi shark crocodile 

mai sa Makasi. Mai wagia sa kiso sa mbatu palekia taloa 
come Makasi. Come the shark the head take 

lopii ta ndaoro. La sa mbasietto kbarettia nene kele tamoku. 
not of. Co the crocodile 

Laso meka wagi sari na limana nene. Tasa knkeli, lopu mai 

foot{?) Tasa sing out not come 
sa tie. Kobiti mokii mbeto. 
a man break finish. 

Hegharl sa makasi la pa kolo mandu \va lusa ia 
the Makasi go to ocean. 

Keke Tvotiki mbareka lengge. Lopu mati sa komburn tamu ao*oi. 
One hny {?) woman. Xot die the children thine. 


Native Dyes and Methods of Dyeing in Korea. 

By E. B. Landi>, M.D. 

Although it is scarcely a dozen years since Korea was first opened 
to foreign commerce, yet in that >sbort time native dye-stuft's have 
been almost supplanted by the cheaper and better aniline dyes. 
Few of the native dyes are now in use. and those only in the more 
remote portions of the country. Of some it is almost impossible 
to obtain specimens, and of others the difficulty is less only because 
they are used in medicine or for other purposes than dyeing. This 
tlifficulty, of course, only refers to the prepared dyes, the plants 
and trees from whicli they arc obtained being indigenous, will 
always remain. 

I. Red 

1 . ^ ChaCho^ Obtained from the roots of the Zz7/i05^e/*/n?n/7 

officinale L. var erythrnrhizon. 

2. Hong Hwa This i^ the dried blossoms of the Gartha- 

mils Tinctorius L. Ic is largely cultivated in gardens, both for its 
flowers and for its use as a dye. It dyes a bright scarlet. These 
dried blossoms are also used largely in medicine, being a favourite 
remedy for aches and pains. 

VOL, XXVI. 2 H 
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8. Hyang 11 Hica Cha 0 ^ lit facing the snn, seeds. 
Seeds of the sunflower. Helianthns Annutf.s L. These dye a deep 
I’ed. This plant is also cultivated for its showy flowers as well 
as for use in medicine. The children also eat the kernels of the 
seeds, discarding the shell. The natives assert that this plant i« 
not indigenous to Korea, having been introduced from China 
several centuries ago, but at present it is found throughout the 
peninsula. The common name is Hai Paraki. i,e., Hope in the 
•^iun. 

II. Brown Byes. 

4. Sang iSlok Pi ^ ;jtC The bark of the Quercns Sinensis. 
The common name is Sang Su Pi. This bark dyes grey and ochre 
as well. 

5. Song Moh Pi ^ The bark of Pinvs Sinen.sis. 

III. Blue Byes. 

d. Xa'm CJio Leaves and stems of the Polygoiona Tvnc- 

toriut/i. The common name is Jok. The colour obtained from 
this dye is dark blue. The entire plant is used. 

7. CJiH Moh 1*^ Wood of two species of Catalpa, the 

C. Bnngei.^ C, A. Mey; and C. Koenipferi. S. and Z. It dyes a 
deep violet. 

8. Kain Mok Pi ;;|c The bark of the iMachUits iSann>j' 

Helms. 

9. Cheng Tai ^ The stem and loaves of Ihe huligofera Tinr.. 
toria L. This dyes a dark blue and is used for dyeing women's 
skirts, bed covers, and soldiers’ clothing. 

Only widows should prepare it, and until recent times only 
widows sold it, carrying it about from house to house. Should a 
married woman prepare it she must occupy a room separated from 
her husband until it is entirely prepared. Should a person die in 
the house or even a corpse pass the door while it is being prepared, 
it will be useless as a dye. 

TV. Grey Byes. 

10. Charcoal made from bamboo wood. 

11. Charcoal obtained by burning the Bottle Gourd, Lagenoria 
Vulgaris L. 

\. Yellow Byes. 

12. Koi Hwa ^ ^ The blossoms of Sopkora Jajjonica L. 

13. Oi Cha Seed pods of the Gardenia Florida L. This 

IS found in great quantities on the island of Quaelpart. In other 
parts of Korea it is not found growing wild but is largely culti- 
vated. In the northeni part of the peninsula it must be potted 
and kept in the house during the winter. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, it can only be grown for its beauty. The seed 
pods are strung up, one hundred on a string, and these are seen 
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hanging in the shops, from which strings a number are cut for 
purchaser^. They sell six pods for twenty-fiv^e cash, that is about 
a farthing. These seed pods are also largely used in medicine. 

14. in Keiihi ^ The fruit of Curcitnia Longa L, var Macrop- 
plajlla Mig, 

15. Hwang Fail Pi ^ Bark of the Phellodendron 

^hnurense. 

16. Hivang Keiivii ^ This is obtained from two species of 
ScnteUacir^ the S. Muccautha Fi^^cJi, and S. Viscuhtlw Bge. 

YI. Black Dyes. 

17. Pang Mok Common name Sin Na Mii, This is 

the wood of Llgnidatuhar Porinosana Hce. 

18. Common writing ink, which is as in China and Japan, India 
ink. This is ground up into powder and mixed with water and 
thus used as a dye. Xo reagent is used for fixing the colour, 
"fhis is not a commonly used dye, as if the material becomes wet 
or damp, the colour comes out and stains under-clothing as well 
as the body. For dyeing black, therefore, No. 17 is chiefly used. 

Yll. Aiixiliaries used infixing dyes. 

19. Oh Pal Cha 2 fS Nutgalls found on the Bhu^ Seuiia- 
lata Mure. These ore found chiefly in the province of Kang Won, 
and are chiefly used for fixing dark colours, such as blue or purple. 

■20. OhMi Cha'S.%^- Cranberries, or the fruit of Schizandra 
CMneiisis BailL These are found growing wild in the north- 
eastern part of the peninsula and up as far north as Yladivostock, 
in Siberia. The fruit is dried and is used chiefly in fixing red 
dyes. The fruit is also a favoujfte remedy for certain diseases. 
As an aid in fixing colours it is not in very common use outside of 
the disti'icts where it is indigenous. 

*21. Paik Pan 0 Alum. This is the most commonly used 
of all the agents for fixing dyes. It is also used largely in medi- 
cine. It is imported from China. It is not indigenous to Korea. 

22. Ke)ii Keurn ^ Ferri Sulphas. This agent is used only 
for black or very dark dyes. 

23. Vinegar. This is very rarely used, not being nearly so 
eificacious as the other reagents. 

Paints and Painting in Korea. 

Paints unlike dyes have not been so universally replaced by 
those of foreign manufacture. The paints are all sold in powder, 
and to get them ready for use glne is added as well as water. 
This glue is made by boiling ox-hides in water for some time, and 
then allowing it to cool. 

I. Y<in Chi ^ A red paint made from Hihisens Bosa- 

Sine 7 isis. It is also used as a paint for the cheeks and lips of 
women (chiefly prostitutes) and children. 


2 H 2 
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TL Po^'u A white paint obtained from the MlrahUi'^ DicJr'>- 

fuir'i. The ^eecK of rhi^ plant are boiled, which causes the shell- 
to biTi\-t. They are then diied and the sli^lls di^scanled. The 
inner body of the seed is then made into a cake with the aid of 
water. This is also used for powdering* the face of ^irls an'l 
children. ( Td/e *’ Paintino' and Tattooing.*’ ) 

III. Mok Black paint which is the ordinary ink of the 

pen-man. and of which there are many kinds varying in price fivu. 
a farthing: a piece to a shilling. 

IV. Chn Hn,nj V ermilion paint which i- a native red 

sulpliurct of mercui'v. This is simply mixed with glue as above. 

V. (Jhaft'} Tan w n. A vermilion or scarlet paint is red 
oxide of lead 

VI. Hiru'ng Tutr A reddish paint Lithargt\ 

^ II, Si>A' Hicang ^ M- A yellow paint which is the yellow 
.sulphuret of arsenic or orpiment. This sub-tance is all brought 
from China. 

Till. Sa.i> VoA*. A green paint, ^'upri Svharefns or Verdig/t>. 
This is made from coppei*. 

IX *s'oA Kan CJut ^ A reddish paint. This is made 

from refuse sulphur. It is taken and roasted over the fire. 

X. IJ Ch'jng. I Chong , Sam {'hotig — " ^ ^ 

This is prepared from Indigofia-a Tinrtoria L. Tlie-e three kinds 
of paint are three different shades of bine. ^ being the 
darkest. 

Over and above these ten varieties of j)aint there are a number 
which are imported from China. These I have not attempted to 
de.scribe as they are not indigenous. 

The.se paint.s are used only by the common people for paintiiiu 
screens and panels, the painting of their dwellings being forbidden. 
According to Korean law no buildings can be painted save the 
Palace and the official residences of the District officials. To thi- 
niiist be added Buddhi.st temples or rather the buildings wind) 
contain images of Buddhist saints. Those apartments occupitd 
by the monks cannot be so decorated. 

Painting and Decorating of the Body. 

I. Tattooing is not practised in Korea. 

ir. The Moxa is often applied over the anterior fontaiielle <4 
children. By menus of this a small space is burnt about as lai'gt 
as a farthing. This is for the prevention of convulsions, a common 
cau.se of death amongst childi'en in Korea. It i.s more common in 
the two north-western provinces than in other pans of Korea. 

III. Over the anterior fontanells of children is also applied 
cinnabar, dbis is for preventing evil humours from entering the 
child s skull and so causing sickness and death. Cinnabar i^ 
Mippo.-ed to possess miraculous powers over demons, as well a^ 
evil influences of all kinds. The most efficacious charms arc 
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■vM-itten with cinnabar, and it is one of the necessary ingredients 
of all medicines used for the prolongation of life. The same belief 
is held in China, and there is very little doubt but that it came to 
Korea from China. 

lY. The lips and cheeks of prostitutes and children are reddened. 
This is done with Hihiscns Bchia-Sintiisis. 

Y. Powdering the face. This is done with a powder made from 
the seeds of Mirahilis Bichuto/ua. The covering of the seeds is 
■discarded and the inside alone is used. For the method of 
preparation for the market see Paints and Painting.” In apply- 
ing it to the face, a portion of the cake is reduced to powder and 
mixed with a little water and so applied. It is used by women 
and children. 

YI. The temples and back of the head are also daubed wuth 
safflower. The root of dcor?/.-? Calamus is taken and cut into trvo. 
One of these cut portions is then dipped into safflo^ver and a 
daub is made on each of the temples and on the occiput. This is 
applied only to children, and is supposed to keen away demons. 

YII. Staining of the huger nails. 

Oirls stain their hnger nails by petals of Impatitns. The thumb 
and index hnger nails are not stained, only the three remaining 
ones, or sometimes only the nails of the ring and little hngers. 

Sometimes married women and little boys stain their nails in 
the same way. bnt as a rule it is only confined to girls. The 
origin of the custom is attributed to Tang Kwei-fei (the all- 
powerful favourite of Ming Hwang, one of the Emperors of the 
Tang Dynasty in China, A.P. 745), who had a deformed nail and 
to cover this deformity she stained it. The origin of the ^vearing 
of finger-rings in Korea is also attributed to this same person, wKo 
wore them in order to hide a blemish on her hand. 

The Palaeolithic Deposits at Hitchin and their relation to 
the Glacial Epoch. By Clement Eeid, F.L.S., FXI.S., of 
the Geological Survey. “ Proc. Royal Soc.,” vol. Ixi, Yo. 369 
(March 26. 1897). 

In the Journal of this Im^titute b <r Fe])ruary, 1897, p. 305, there 
is a notice of the Report of a British Association Committee 
appointed with the object of clearing up certain doubtful points 
as to the relation of Palseolithic man to the Glacial Epoch.” 
Hoxne was selected as the best place for the investigation, and the 
results obtained there made it desirable to ascertain w'hether the 
conclusions thence derived would receive suppoit from a similar 
exploration at Hitchin, where Pidieulithic implements have fre- 
quently been found. Accordingly, at the instance of Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, a grant of £50 was obtained from the Royal Society 
for that purpo.>^e, and Mr. Clement Reid, who was manager of the 
Hoxne exploration, was placed in charge of the investigation at 
Hitchin. 

At Hitchin boring was much hindered by the coarse, loose and 
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watery character of the strata/’ which caused the abaiuloiimeiit uf 
borings thi’ough the closing in of theii* sides. Attention \^a^ 
mainly directed to the relations of the Chalky Boulder Clay to 
the Palfeolithic loams, borings being made in the pits out of which 
implements had been dug. Only one bonng passed through 
undoubted Boulder Clay, though in another borehole ’‘some blue 
chalky clay’’ was penetrated, and in a third derivative fossiU 
from the Boulder Clay were found in the lower part of the old 
alluvium.b^ The section in which Boulder Clay was found is here 
given. 

ft. in. 

Paleolithic , - Yellow brickearth and small stones . . 14 6 

Ancient allu- f Yellow and white marl and silt. . . . 2 0 

vium , , [ Yellow loam and small chalk pebbles . . 0 6 

f Chalky Boulder Clay 9 0 

( Loamy chalky gravel (base of Boulder 
Glacial . . ^ Clay) .. 20 

I Gi*avelly sand (boring stopped by largre 

stones) , . . . , . , , . . 8 0 


36 0 

The high level at which Chalky Boulder Clay was found, and its 
absence, or representation by material derived from it, at lower 
levels, in borings nearer the centre of the channel, suggests to Mr. 
Reid that the channel was, to a large extent, excavated, or re- 
excavated after the deposition of the boulder clay, as was the case 
at Hoxne.” 

The ancient river alluvium is entirely overlapped and hidden 
by the overlying Palaeolithic brickearth. The trend of the buried 
channel appears to be from south to north, and runs parallel to 
the course of existing streams. The stony brickearth yielded 
scarcely anything but Palaeolitbic implements, and the ancient 
alluvial deposits below, though full of plants and shells, were 
without any trace of man. The mammalian remains all came 
from the whitish marl and silt immediately below the Palceolithic 
brickearth. Tliey consisted of Ursus ; Equus cabal! us, Lhm . ; 
Rhinoceros ; Hippopotamus (a water worn bone) ; Cervus elapbus, 
Linn,; Elephas primigenius, Bhuah. 

Mr. Reid notices the very striking general resemblance between 
the beds examined at Hoxne and those at Hitchin. On attempt- 
ing' to correlate them, however, the bed wdth arctic leaves, con- 
spicuous at Hoxne, is found to be absent at Hitchin. He adds. 

At each locality the same story is told. Some time after the 
passing away of the ice the land stood higher than now, so that 
the streams had a greater fall and valleys w ere cut to a somewhat 
gi'eater depth. Then the land sank and the valleys became silted 
up with layer after layer of alluvium, to a depth of at least 30 
feet, the climate remaining temperate. The next stage, when an 
arctic flora reappeared, is only represented at Hoxne. The third 
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.stage in tlie infilling of the valleys is shown in the curious un- 
stratified decalcified brickearth with scattered stones and palaeo- 
lithic implements, identical in chaiacter at Hitchin, Hoxne^ 
Fislierton and other localities, which irresistibly suggests a mingling 
of wind-transpoi-ted material and rain wash/’ 

A full list of the fossil remains found and the details of the 
various borings made are given. 

T. V. Holmis. 


Seewana Dictionary.” English - Seewann and Seewana- 
English. Compiled by John Brown. Printed for the London 
Missionary Society by Butler and Tanner, Frome and London, 
1895. Sm. 8vo., 466 pp. 

This is a new edition of a volume which originally appeared 
nearly twent}^ years ago, and will proAC exceedingly useful to 
those w^ho are brought into contact with the native races of South 
Africa. The language (commonly called the Sechwana) is that 
spoken by the Ba-tlhaping tribe in Bechw’ana-land, and is gener- 
ally understood by the Bechuana tribes in the Transvaal and in 
the regions between the Transvaal and Kalahari Desert. Tt is 
the most important member of the Centi-al Sub-Branch of the 
Southern division of the great Bantu linguistic family, the Zulu 
and Kafir representing the Eastern, and the Herero of Damara- 
land the Western Sub-Bi*anches of the same division. The 
Bechwana nation are mpidly being brought under the influences 
of civilization, and three of the chiefs, Khama, Bathoen, and 
Sebele visited England in 1895 in order to obtain help in various 
enterprises for the benefit of the people. Mr. Brown gives some 
“ Hints to learners of Seewana "as an introduction to tlie dic- 
tionary. These comprise in the simplest possible form the nece."'- 
sary grammatical elements for the formation of simple sentences 
and phrases in the language. The book is well printed, of a 
convenient size, and has rounded corners for cariying in the 
pocket. 

S. H. Ray. 

The American Anthropologist. Yol. ix. Ko. 1*2. Ornitho- 
logical Vocabulary of the Moki Indians,” by Dr. Edgar Mearns, 
U.S.A. (illustrated) ; ‘‘ Stone Images from Mounds and Ancient 
Grraves,” by Cyrus Thomas (illustrated) ; “ The Vigesimal System 
of Enumeration,” by Cyrus Thomas ; “ Australian Class Systems/* 
by R. H. Mathews. 

The Australasian Anthropological Journal. Ko. 3, 

February. “ Drawings and Carvings of the Australian Blacks,” 
“Information about Australian Tribes,” “Marked Trees of a 
Bora Ground and their Meanings,” “ Message Sticks ” {continued)^ 
“ Myth of Australia,” “ Thowra and the Seven Myells,” “ Songs 
by Australian Blacks,” “The Month's Proceedings of the Anthro- 
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poloeical Society," The Ethnology of Australian Blacks,’’ *■ The 
Red Species of Mankind,” “ Travelling Teeth,” *' An Aboriginal 
Custom." 

Madras Govemment Museum, Anthropology, Bulletin. 

Vr.l. ii, Ao. 1. Badagas of the Nilgiris,” Irulas of the 
Xilgivis Paniyans of Malabar," “ A Cliinese-Tamil Cross." *' A 
Cheriinian Skull," " Kiirnba or Kurumba," 
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